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TO DR. HOLLAND, ST. MORITZ. 

18 th July , 1892. 

Dsab Holland, 

This book is associated in my mind witb St. Moritz 
(where I worked at it), and therefore with you. 

I inscribe your name on it, not only in token of 
my remembrance of your many acts of friendship, but 
also as a sign of my respect for one who lives a difficult 
Ufe weU. 

Tours gratefully, 

Fbanois Dabwin. 



** For myself I found that I was fitted for nothing so well 
OB for the study of Truth; . . . as being gifted by nature 
with desire to seek, patience to doubt, fondness to meditate, 
slowness to assert, readiness to reconsider, carefulness to 
dispose and set in order; and as being a man that neither 
affects what is new nor admires what is old, and that hates 
every kind of imposture. So I thought my nature had a 
kind of familiarity and relationship with Truth.”— Bacon. 
(Proem to the Tnterprefatio Naiurw.) 



PREFACE 

TO THE PfRST EDITION (1892). 


In preparing tliis volume, which is practically an abbre¬ 
viation of the Life and (1887), my aim has been tp 

retain as for as possible the personal parts of those volumes. 
To render this feasible, large numbers of the more purely 
scientific letters are omitted, or represented by the citation of 
a few Bt^...lences.* In curtain periods of my father’s life the 
scientific and the personal elements run a parallel coarse, 
rising and falling together in their degree of interest. Thus 
the writing of the Origin of Spedee, and its publication, appeal 
equally to the reader who follows my father’s career fro:|,a 
interest in the man, and to the naturalist who desires to know 
something of this turning point in the history of Biology. 
This part of the story has therefore been told with nearly the 
full amount of available detail. 

In arranging my material I have followed a roughly 
chfonological sequence, but the character and variety of my 
father’s researches make a strioily chronological order an 
impq^bility. It was his habit to work more or less simul¬ 
taneously at several subjeets. Experimental work was often 
carried on as a refreshment or variety, while books entailing 
vJreaacmiiiig and the sqnrshalling of large bodies of facta were 

J 

* 1 have not thought it neoenuuy to indicate all the omiasioni in the 
^ abbreviated letters. 
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being written. Moreover muny of liie researcbes were dropped 
only to 1)0 resumed after years had elapsed. Thus a chrono¬ 
logical record of his work would bo a patchwork, from which 
it would bo difficult to disentangle the history of any given 
subject. The Table of Contents will show how I have tried 
to avoid this result. It will l>e seen, for instance, that after 
Chapter VIII. a break occurs; the story turns back from 
1854 to 1831 111 f)rder that the Evolutionary chapters which 
follow may tell a continuous story. In the same way the 
Botanical Work which occupied so much of my father's time 
during the latter part of Ids life is treated separately in 
Chapbus XVI. and XVII. 

With regard to Chapter IV,, in which I have attempted to 
give an account of my fatlier’s manner of working, I may be 
allowed to say that 1 acted as his assistant during the last 
^ght years of his life, and had therelore an opportnnify of 
knowing something of his habits and methods. 

]\ty acknoiv lodgments are gladly made to tlie publishers 
of thi Century Magazine, who have courteously given me 
the iiso of one of their illustrations for tho heading of 
Clmpbr IV. 

FRANCIS DARWIN. 

A\\tlUtE'Ln ( AMIIUIIHIB, 

Auijuiit, IhMJ 


NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

It is pleasure to mo to acknowledge the kindness of Messm. 
Filliott & Fry in allowing me to reproduce the fine photo^pb 
whioh appears as the frontispiece to the present issue. 

FRANCIS DARWm. 

Wn HFIfenD, 

Aprif, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DARWINS. 

Cbardxs Kobrrt Darwin was tho second sou of Dr. Roburfc 
Waring Darwin, of Slirowsbuiy, wlicro ho was btirn on 
February 12, 1809. Dr. Darwin was a sou of Erasmus 
Darwin, sometimos described os a poet, but more deservedly 
known as ])bysician and naturalist. Charles Darwin’s mother 
was Susan: .^n, daughter of Josiah Wedgwood, tho well-known 
potter of Etruria, in Staffordshire. 

If such speculations are permissible, we may hazard the 
guess that Charles Darwin inherited his sweetness of disposi¬ 
tion from the Wedgwood side, while the character of bis genius 
came rather from the Darwin grandfather.* 

Robert Waring Darwin was a man of w'oll-marked character. 
He hod no preten^^ions being a man of soience, no tendency 
to generalise his knowledge, and though a successful physician 
he was guided more by intuition and everyday observation than 
by a deep knowled^ of bis subject. Hi^ chief mental oharac- 
toristics were his keen powers of observatioDi and his know¬ 
ledge of men, qualities which led him to “ rea<|| tho charaoterg 
and even the thoughts of those whom he saw even for a short 
time.** It is not therefore surprising that his help should have 
been sought, not merely in illness, but in cases of family 
, trouble |^ud sorrow. This was largely the case, and his wise 
lympathy, no less than his medical skill, obtained for him a 
r^ong influence over the lives of a large number of people. 
He was a loan of a quick, vivid temperameut, with a lively 
interest in even the smaller details in the lives of those with 

* See CSierles Darwin*« biographical sketch of his nundfathor, pro- 
fixed to Erast Krause’s Era$mu» JOarttin. (Translated from the German 
bf W. S. paflas, 187S.> Also Siiss Meteyard’s lAf9 of /otiak WoS/ffuBood, 
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Tvhoxn he cftme in contact. He was fond of society, and enter¬ 
tained a good deal, and with his largo practice and many 
friends, the life at Shrew'shury must have been a stirring and 
varied one—very different in this respect to the later home of 
his son at Down.* 

We have a miniature of his wife, Susannali, with a remark¬ 
ably sweet and happy face, bearing some resemblance to the 
portrait by 8ir Joshua Eeynolds of her father; a countenance 
expressive of the gentle and sympathetic nature which Miss 
Mctcyard ascribes to hcr.f She died July 15,1817, thirty-two * 
years before her husband, whoso death occurred on Novem¬ 
ber 13,18d8. Dr. Darwin lived before his marriage for two or 
three years on St. John’s Hill, afterwards at the Crescent, 
whore his eldest daughter Marianne was horn, lastly at the 
“Mount,” in the part of Shre^vsbury known as Frank well, 
wlictc the other children were born. This bouse was built by 
Dr, Darwin about 1800, it is now in the possession of Mr. 
Spentjer riiillipB, and has undejgono but little alteration. It 
is a largo, jjlain, square, rod-brick house, of which the most 
attractive feature is the pretty green-house, opening out of the 
inorniiig-room. 

The bouse is charmingly placed, on the top of a steop bank 
leading down to the Severn. The terraced bank is traversed 
by a long w'lilk, Icwling from end to end, still called “ the 
Doctor’s Walk.” At one point in this walk grows a Spanish 
chestnut, tho branches of which bend back parallel to them¬ 
selves in a curious manner, and this was Charles Darwin’s 
favourite tree as a hoy, where he and his sister Catharine had 
cac.li their special seat. 

Tho Doctor took great pleasure in his garden, planting it 
w'itii oriiamcntul trees and shrubs, and being especially sno 
cessful with fruit trees; and this love of plants was, 1 think, 
tho only taste kindred to natural history which he possessed. 

Charles Dar^^dii had the strongest feeling of love and reaped 
for his father’s memory. His recollection of everything that 
was oonneotod with him was peculiarly distinct, and he spoke 
of him frequently, generally prefacing an anecdote with ^me 
such phrase as, “ My father, w'ho was the wisest man I ever 
knew,” &c. It was astonishing how clearly ho remembered his 
father’s opinions, so that bo was able to quote some maxim or 
hint of his in many cases of illness. As a rule ho put smalt 

« 

* Tho al)OYe passapi is, by penuission of Messrs. Smith & Elder, taken 
from iny article Oiarle» Dariein^ in tlie Dictionary National Bwyraphy, 

* A Group qf EngliAmen, by Miss Muteyard, 1871. 
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faith in doctors, and thns his unlimited boliof in Dr. Darwin’s 
medical instinct and methods of treatment was all tho more 
striking. 

Hie rovcroiico for him was boundless, and most touching. 
Ho would have wished to judge everything else in tho world 
dispassionately, but anytliing his father had said was rocoivod 
with almost implicit faith. His daughter, Mrs. Litehfiold, 
remembers him saying that ho hopod none of his sons would 
ever bolievo anything because ho said it, unless they wore 
. themselves convinced of its truth—a fooling in striking contrast 
with his own manner of faith. 

A visit which Charles Darwin mode to Shrewsbury in 18C9 
left on the mind of the daughter who accompanied him a strong 
impression of his love for his old homo. I’iio tenant of tho 
Mount at tho time, showed thorn over tho house, and with mis- 
takon hospitality remained with tho jiarty during tho whole 
visit. As they wore leaving, CbnrU?s Daruiu said, with a 
pathetic look of regret, “ If 1 could have boon loft ahmo in 
that greeu-houso for five minutes, 1 know 1 should have bion 
able to BOO my father in his whcel-chair as vividly as if ho had 
been there before me.” 

Perhaps <his incident shows what I think is tho truth, thiit 
the memory of bis faflior ho loved the best, avus tliat of him as 
an old mail, Mrs. Litchfield has noteii down a fciv words 
which illustrate well his fooling tow^ards his falhcr. Slio 
describes liim as saying witli tho most tender rcHjioct, “ I tliink 
my father was a little unjust to mo when I was young; but 
after’Awds, I ara thankful to think I bocaini} a prime favourite 
with him.” She has a vivid recollection of the expression of 
happy reverie tliat accompanied these Avords, as if ho wero 
rovitiAving the whole relation, and the remembrance loft a deep 
sense of peace and gratitude. 

Dr. Darwin had sir children, of whom none aro noAv living : 
Marianne, married Dr. Henry Parker; Caroline, matriod Josiah 
Wedgwoewi ; Erasmus Alvey ; Susan, died unmarried; Charles 
£obo^; Catharine, married Kov. Cliarlcs Langtun. 

T^e elder sou, Erasmus, was bom in 1804, and died un- 
^ morriod^at the ago of seventy-seven. 

UisKname, not known to tho general puhlie, may ho remem¬ 
bered from a f«w words of description ocimrring in Carlyle’s 
JK^tniscencis (vol. ii. p. 208). A truer and more sympathetic 
sketch of his character, by nis cousin, Miss Julia Wedgwood, 
was published in tho SpeciaUn-y Beptembor 3, 1881. 

There was something pathetic in Charles Darwin's affection 
fbr his brother Erasmus, as if he always recollected his solitary 

B 2 
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lift, aftd tbe touching patience and sweetness of his nature. 
Ho often spoke of him as ** Poor old Eas," or “ Poor dear old 
rhilos.’* X imagino Philos (Philosopher) was a rolic of the 
days when they worked at chemistry in the tool-honse at 
Shrewsbury—a time of which he always preservi d a pleasant 
memory. Erasmus was rather more than four years older than 
Charles Darwin, so that they were not long together at Cam¬ 
bridge, but previously at Edinburgh they shared the same 
lodging^, and after the Voyage they lived for a time together 
i:i Jh'asnjus' house in Great MarllK^rough Street. In later 
years Erasmus Darwin came to Down occasionally, or joined 
his brother’s family in a summer holiday. But gradually it 
came about that he could not, through ill health, make up his 
miud to leave London, and thus they only sawr each other when 
Charles Darwin weut for a week at a time to his brother’s house 
in Queen Anne Street. 

This brief sketch of the family to which CharL'S Darw'in 
belr)nged may perhaps suffice to introduce the reader t > the 
autobiographical chapter which follows. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AUTOBIOGRArHY. 

[My father's autobiographical r* collections, given in Ihc present 
chapter, were written for his children,—and written without nny thought 
that they would ev«r bo publiahod. To many this moy seem im 
impossibility; but those who knew my father will understand how it was 
not only possible, but natural. Tho autobiogr^hy beats Ihti heading, 
JteoolUvtiom of tho Development of my Mind and (%iraeter, aud ends witli 
the following note:—“Aug. 3,1876. This sketch of iny life was begun 
about May 28th at Hopodene,* and since then I have written for nearly 
an hour on most afternoons.” It will easily lie understood that, in a 
narrative of a personal and intimate kind wiitten for his wifu uud 
children, pas^sagts should occur which most here be omitted; aud I have 
not thought it necessary to indicate where such omissions are made. It 
has been fr.iind necessary to make a few coireciions of obvious verbal 
slips, but tiio iiiiinber of such alterations bus been kept down to the 
minimum.—F. D ] 

A German Editor having written to mo for an account of the 
dovolo]>ment of mj luiod and character with B()me eltctch of 
my autobiography, I have thought that tho attompt would 
amuse me, and might possibly interest my cLildrcn or their 
children. 1 know tbat it would have interested me greatly trj 
have read oven so short and dull a sketch of tho miud of my 
grandfather, written by himself, aud what he thought and did, 
and how he worked. I have attempted to write the following 
account of myself, as if I were a dead man in another world 
looking back at my own life. Nor have 1 found this difficult, 
for lil^e is nearly over with me. 1 have taken no paius about 
my style of writing. 

Twes born at Bhrewsbury on February 12tb, 1809, and my 
* earliest^'recollection goes back only to when I was a fow monlhs 
over four years old, when we went to near Abergele for sea¬ 
bathing, and 1 recollect some events and places there with some 
Httle distinbtneM. 

' My mother died in July 1817, when I was a little over ei^^ht 
years old, and it is odd ^t I can remember hardly anything 
about her except her deathbed, ber black velvet gown, and ber 

* The late Mr. Henslcigh Wedgwood’s house in Surrey. 
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curiously constructed work-table. In the spring of this same 
year I was sent to a day-school in Shrewsbury, where X stayed 
a year. I have boon told that 1 was much slower in learning 
tlian my younger sister (Catherine, and I, believe that I was in 
many ways a naughty boy. 

By the time 1 went to this day-school* my taste for natural 
liihtory, and more especially for collecting, was well developed. 

I tried to make out the names of plants, and collected all 
sorts of things, sbolls, seals, franks, coins, and minerals. The 
passion for collecting which leads a man to bo a systematic 
naturalist, a virtuoso, or a miser, was very strong in me, and 
was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or brother ever bad 
this taste. 

Olio little event during this year has fixed itself very firmly 
in my mind, and I hope that it has done so from ray couscionco 
having boon afterwards sorely troubled by it; it is curious as 
showing that apparently I was interested at this early ago in 
the variability of plants ! I told another little boy (1 believe 
it was Leighton,t who afterwards became a well-known lichen- 
ologist and botanist), that T could produce variously coloured 
polyantlmses and primroses by watering tliem with certain 
coloured fiiiids, wliicb was of course a monstrous fable, and had 
never boon tried by mo. 1 may here also confess that as a 
little hoy I was much given to inventing deliberate fal8ohoo<1s, 
and this was always done for the sake of causing excitement. For 
instance, T once gathered much valuable fruit from my father's 
trees and hid it in the shrubbery, and then ran in breathless 
baste to spread the news that I bad discovered a hoard of 
stolen fruit. 

I must have been a very simple little follow when I first 
wont to the school. A boy of the name of Garnett took me 

* Kept by Case, miiii->ter of the Unitarian Clmpel in the High 

Btroi't. Mia. Darwin was a Unitarian and attended Mr. Case's chapel, 
and niy father ns a little l>oy went there with his cldi<r sisters. Hat both 
lie and his brother were christened and intended to belong to the 01]Urch 
of Kiigland ; and after bis carlv boyhood he seems asnally to have gone 

church and not to Mr. t'^a^c’s. It appears (/?£. Jame^i i^zette,' 
IVceuiber Id, 1883) that a uuiral tablet has erected to his memory in 
the chapel, which is now known as the “ Free Christian Church.”—F. I>. 

t Rev. W. A. Leighton remembers his bringing a flower^to school anR 
saying that his mother had tanght him how by looking at the inside of 
the blossom tlio name of the plant could bo discovered. Mr. Leighton 
goes on, ** This greatly roused my attention and curiosity, and X inquired 
of him repeatedly how this could be done?’*-—but his lesson was 
naturally enough not transmissible.—F. D. 

X His father wisely treated this tendency not by making crimes of the 
fibs, but by making light of the discoveries—^F. D. 
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into a oako ahop one day, and bought aomo cakes fur whioh ho 
did not pay, as the shopman trusted him. When wo came out 
I asked him why ho did not pay fur thorn, and ho instantly 
answered, “ Why, do you not know tliat my uiiclo loft a great 
sum of money to the town on condition that every tradesman 
should give whatever was wanted without payment to any one 
who wore his old hat and moved [it] in a particular mannor ? ” 
and ho then showed me how it was moved, llo then wont into 
another shop where he was trusted, and asked for some small 
article, moving his hat in the proper mannor, and of course 
obtained it without payment. When wo enmo out ho said, 
“Now if you like to go by your.s(ilf into that cako-shop (how 
well I romomber its oxa(;t position), 1 will lend you my hat, and 
you can got whatever you like if you move tlie hat on your 
head properly.’' I gladly accepted the g(“iiorouH offer, and 
went in and asked for some cakes, nu»v< d tlie old hat, and was 
walking out of the slio]), when the Hltupman niiule a rush nt 
me, 80 I dropped the cakes and run for dear life, and was 
astonished by being greeted with shouts of laughter by my 
false friend Garnett. 

I can say in my own favour that 1 was as a boy Immano, but 
I owed this entirely to the iiiKtruction and examjdo of my 
sisters. I doubt indeed whetbor Immunity is a natural or innuto 
quality. I was very fond of collecting eggs, but I never took 
more tban a single egg out of a bird’s nest, except on one 
single occasion, when 1 took all, mit for their value, but from a 
sort of bravado. 

I had a strong taste for angling, and would sit for any 
number of hours on the bank of a river or pond watching 
the float; when at Macr* 1 was told tliat I could kill tho 
wonns with salt and water, and from that day I never spitted 
a living worm, though at tho expense probably of some loss of 
success. 

Once as a very little lioy whilst at the d|^y school, or before 
that time, I acted cruelly, for I beat a puppy, 1 bfdicvo, simply 
from enjoying the sense of power; but the beating could not 
Mve b^n severe, for tho puppy did not howl, of which I feel 
sure as the spot was near the house. This act lay heavily on 
my conacience, as is shown by my remembering tho exact H|>ot 
where the crime was committed. It probably lay all the 
heavier from my love of do^ being then, and for a long time 
afterward^ a passion. Dogs seemed to know this, for 1 was 

an adept in robbing thoir love from their masters. 

* 

* The honK of his uuole, Josiah Wedgwood, tho youogcr. 
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I remember clearly onl^ one other incident during this year 
Trhilat at Mr. Case’s daily school,—namely, the burial of a 
dragoon soldier; and it is surprising how clearly I c»n still 
see the horse with the man’s empty boots and carbine Bns> 
ponded to the saddle, and the firing over the grave. This 
scene deeply stirred whatever poetic fancy there was in me.* 

In the summer of 1818 1 went to Dr. Butler’s great school in 
Shrewsbury, and remained there for seven years till Mid¬ 
summer 1825, when I was sixteen years old. I boarded at this 
school, so that I had the great advantage of living the life of a 
true schoolboy; but as the distance was hardly more than a 
mile to my homo, 1 very often ran there in the longer intervals 
between the callings over and before locking up at night. 
This, 1 think, was in many ways advantageous to me by 
keeping up home affoctions and interests. I remember in the 
early part of my school life that I often had to run very quickly 
to bo in time, and from being a fleet runner was generally 
successful; but when in doubt I prayed earnestly to God to 
help me, and I well remember that I attributed my success to 
the prayers and not to my quick running, and marvelled how 
generally I was aided. 

I have heard my father and elder sister say that I had, as a 
very young boy, a strong taste for long solitary walks; but 
what I thought about I know not. 1 often became quite 
absorl)ed, and once, whilst returning to school on the summit 
of the old fortifications round Shrewsbury, which had been 
converted into a public foot-path with no parapet on one side, 
1 walked off and fell to the ground, but the height was only 
seven or eight feet Nevertheless, the number of thoughts 
which passed through my mind during this very short, but 
sudden and wholly unexpected fall, was astonishing, and seem 
hardly compatible with what physiologists have, 1 believe, 
proved about each thought requiring quite an appreciable 
amount of time. 

Nothing oonld have been worse for the development of my 
mind than Dr. Butler’s school, as it was strictly classical, 
nothing else being taught, except a little ancient geography 
and history. The school as a means of education to me was 

* It is curious that another Shrewsbury boy should have been impressed 
by tilts military funeral: Mr. Gretton, in his Memory*t SarTibcu^ sayathat 
the scene is so strongly impressed on his mind that be could **walk 
straight to the spot in St Chad’s churchyard where the ^r fellow was 
buried.” The soldier was an Inniskillli^ Dragoon, and the offioer in 
command had been recently wounded at Waterloo^ where his ooxpt did 
good service against the French Coirassieii. 
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simply a blank. During my whole lifo 1 have been singularly 
incapable of mastering any language. Especial attention was 
paid to verse-making, and this I could never do wol]. 1 had 
many friends, and got together a good oollootion of old verses, 
which by patching together, sometimes aided by other boys, 1 
could worK into any subject. Much attention was paid to 
learning by heart the lessons of the previous day ; this 1 could 
effect with groat facility, learning fort}' or fifty lines of Yirpil 
or Homer, whilst I was in morning chapel; but this exercise 
was utterly useless, for every verse was forgotten in forty-eight 
hours. 1 was not idle, and witli the exception of versification, 
generally worked consoientionsly at my classics, not using 
cribs. The sole pleasure I over received from such studies, 
was from some of the odes of Horace, which 1 admired 
greatly. 

When 1 left the school I was for my ago noitbor high nor low 
in it; and 1 believe that I was considered by all my masters 
and by my father as a very ordinary boy, rjitlior lielow the 
common standard in intollect. To my deep mortification my 
father once said to me, “ You care for nothing but shooting, 
dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself 
and all your family.” But my father, who was the kindest 
man I o :'jl knew, aud whoso memory I love with all my heart, 
must have been angry and somewhat unjust when ho used such 
words. 

Looking back as well as 1 can at my character during my 
school life, the only qualities which at this period promisetl 
well for the future, were, that I had strong and diversified 
tastes, much zeal for whatever interested mo, aud a keen 
pleasure in understanding any complex subject or thing. I 
was taught EuoHd by a private tutor, and 1 distinctly remem¬ 
ber the intense satisfaction which the ^lear geometrical proofs 
gave me. 1 remember with equal distinctness tbo delight 
which my uncle gave me (the father of Frtneis Galtoi^ by 
expliiming the principle of the vernier of a barometer. With 
respect to diversified tastes, independently of science, 1 was 
fofld of reading various books, and I used to sit for hours 
reading the historical plays of Shakespeare, generally in an old 
window in the thick walls of the school. 1 road also other 
•TOetry, such as Thomson’s SeaaonSf and the recently pub¬ 
lished poeths of Byron and Scott. 1 mention this because later 
in life I wholly lost, to my great regret, all | leaenre from 
poetry of any kind, including Shakespeare. It connection 
with pleasure from poetry, I may add that iu 1822 a vivid 
delight in scenery was first awakened in my mind, during a 
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riding tour ou the borders of Wales, and this has lasted longer 
tliaii any other eDsthotic pleasure. 

E.iily in rriy school-daj’s a boy had a copy of the Wmdera 
of the Worlds which I often read, and disputed with other 
boys about the veracity of some of the statements; and I 
boliovo that this book first gave mo a wish to travel in remote 
countries, which was ultimately fulfilled by the voyage of the 
Jleagle. In the latter part of my school life I became 
paf-sionately fond of shooting; I do not believe that any one 
could have sliown more zeal for the most holy cause than I dtd 
for shooting birds. How well I remember killing my first 
snipe, and my excitement was so great that I had much diffi¬ 
culty in reloading iny gun from the trembling of my hands. 
This tiisto long continued, and I became a very good shot. 
When at (hinibridgo I used to practice throwing up my gun to 
my shoulder l»eforo a l(»oking glass to see that I threw it up 
straight. Another and better plan was to get a fiicnd to wave 
about a li^btfd candle, and then to fire at it with a cap on the 
nipple, and if the aim was accurate the little pnflf of air wonhi 
blow out the candle. Tho cxiilosion of tho cap caused a sharp 
crack, and I was told that the tutor of tlie college remarked, 
“ What an extraordinary thing it is, Mr. Darwin seems to spend 
hours in cracking a horse-whip iu his room, for 1 often hear tho 
crack when 1 pass under his windows.” 

I had many friends amongst the schoolboys, whom I 1ov(k1 
dourly, and I think that my disposition was then very 
aiToctiouate. 

With respect to scicnco, I continued oollecting minerals 
with much zeal, but quite unscientifically—-all that 1 cared 
about was a new-uamed mineral, and I hardly attempted to 
classify them. 1 must have observed insects with some little 
care, for when ten years old (1819) I w'eut for three weeks to 
Plus Edwards on the sea-coast in Wales, I was very much 
interested and Slirprised at seeing a largo black and scarlet 
Hemipterous insect, many moths (Zygfcua), and a Ciciadela, 
which are not found iu Shropshire. I almost made up my 
mind to begin collecting all the insects which I could l^d 
dead, for on consulting my sister, 1 concluded that it was ift>t 
right to kill insects fur tJbo sake of making a collection. From 
reading White's Selbomct I took much pleasure in watching 
the habits of birds, and even made notes on tho subject. In 
my simplicity, I remember wondering why every gentleman did 
not become an ornithologist. 

Towards tho close of my school life, my brother worked hard 
at chemistry, and mode a fair laboratory with proper apparatus 
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in the tool-house in the garden, and I was allowed to aid liiui 
as a servant in roost of his exporiracnts. Ho made all the gases 
and many compounds, and 1 road with caro several bcmUs on 
chemistry, such as Henry and Parkes’ Chemical Catechism. 
The subject interested mo greatly, and wo often used to go on 
working till rather late at night. This was the best part of 
my education at school, for it showed mo practically the inran- 
ing of experimental science. The fact that wo worked at 
chemistry somehow got known at school, and as it was an 
unproccdoutod fact, I was nicknamed “ Gas.” I was also onco 
publicly rebuked by the head-master, Dr. Butler, for thus 
wasting my time on such useless subjects; and he called mo 
very unjustly a “ poco curanto," and as 1 did not understand 
wliat he meant, it soemod to mo a feaiful rciu’oach. 

As I was doing no good at school, my fatimr wisely took mo 
away at a rather earlier ago than usual, and scut me (OetobtT 
1825) to Edinburgh* University with my brother, where 1 
stayed for two years or sessions. My brother a as completing 
his medical studies, though I do not believe ho ever really 
intended to i)racti6c, and I was sent there to ooinmciico thorn. 
But soon after this period I becamo convinced from various 
small ^'rciimstances that my father would leave mo proper ty 
enough to subsist on with some comfort, though I never 
imagined that I should be so rich a man as I am; but my 
belief was sufficient to chock any strenuous efifort to learn 
medicine. 

The instruction at Edinburgh was altogether by lectures, and 
those were intolerably dull, with tho exception of those on 
chemistry by Hope; but to my mind there are no advantages 
and many disadvantages in lectures compared with reading. 
Dr. Duncan’s lectures on Materia Mcdica at 8 o’clock on a 
winter’s morning are something fearful to remember. Di'. 
Munro made bis lectures on human anaton^ as dull as ho was 
himself, and the subject disgusted me. It has proved one of 
thd’greatest evils in my life that 1 was not urged to practise 
dissection, for I should soon have got over my disgust, and the 
. practice would have been invaluable for all my future work. 
This has been an iireraodiable evil, as well as iny incapacity 
to draw. 1 also attended regularly the clinical wards in tho 
• 

* He lodged at Mrs. Maokay's, 11, D^thiun Street. What little the 
reoords of JuinbiUKli Univerouy can reveal baa been published in the 
Edinburgh Weekly Viepateh, May 22, 1888; and in the St. Jamre's Gazette, 
F^nuaiw 16,18^. fWm tho latter journal it appears that he and his 
Imtther Erasmiu made more use of the library than was usual imiong tlto 
students of their time. 
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hospital. Somo of tho cases distressed mo a good deal, and I 
still have yivid pictures before me of some of ^cm; but I was 
not 80 foolish as to allow this to lessen mj attendance. 1 
cannot understand whj this part of mj medical course did not 
interest me in a greater degree; for during tho summer before 
coming to Edinburgh, I l)Ogan attending some of the poor 
people, chiefly children and women in Shrewsbury; I wrote 
down as full an account as I could of the ease with all the 
symptoms, and read them aloud to my father, who suggested 
further inquiries and advised me what medicines to give, which 
1 made up myself. At one time 1 had at least a dozen 
patients, and I felt a keen interest in the work.* My father, 
who was by far the bcjst judge of character whom I ever know, 
dcclai’cd that I should make a sncccssful physician,—meaning 
by this, one who would got many patients. He maintained 
that tho chief element of success was exciting confidence; 
but what ho saw in mo wliich convinced him that I should 
create confidence I know not. 1 also attended on tao oci-asions 
the operating theatre in the hospital at Eldinburgh, and saw two 
very bad ojKiratione, one on a child, but I rushed away before 
they were complctocl. Nor did I ever attend again, for hardly 
any inducoTnent would liave boon strong enough to make mo do 
BO ; this being long before tho blessed days of chloroform. The 
two cases fairly haunted me for many a long year. 

My brother stayed only ono year at the University, so that 
during the second year I w^as left to my own resources; and 
this was an advantage, for I became well acquainted with several 
young men fond of natural science. One of those was 
Ainsworth, who afterwards published his travels in Assyria; 
he was a Wernerian geologist, and know a little about many 
subjects. Dr. Coldstrcaraf was a very different young man, 
prim, formal, highly religious, and most kind-bear^; he 
aftenvards published somo good zoological articles. A third 
young man was Hkrdie, who would, I think, have made a good 
botanist, but died early in India. Lastly, Hr. Grant, •my 
senior by several years, but how I became acquainted with him 
I cannot rememl>er; he published some first-rate zoological 
papers, but after coming to London as Professor in University 
College, ho did uotliing more in science, a fact which hfts 
always been inexplicable to me. I knew him he was 

dry and formal in manner, with much enthusiasm beneath this 

* 1 have heard him onll to mind the t>T)de he felt at the rerulte of the 
8uccei«ful treatment of a whole family with tartar emt tic.—F. D. 

t Dr. Coldstream died September 17, 1863; see Grown ICmo. Book 
Tract, No. 19 of tho Religious Tract Society (no date). 
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outer crust. He one day, when we Wei's walking together, 
burst forth in high admiration of Lamarck and his views on 
evolution. I listened in silent astonishment, and as far as 1 
can judge, without any effect on my mind. I had previously 
road the Zoonomia I my grandfather, in which similar 
views are maintained, but without producing any effect on me. 
Nevertheless it is probable that the hearing rather early in 
life such views maintained and praised may have favoured 
my upholding them under a different form in my Origin of 
Species, At this time I admired greatly the Zoonomia; but 
on reading it a second time after an iut^val of ton or fifteen 
years, I was much disappointed; the proportion of speculation 
being so large to the facts given. 

Drs. Grant and Coldstream attended ranch to marine 
Zoology, and I often acc<*mpanied the former to collect animals 
in the tidal pools, which I dissected as well as I could. I 
also became friends with some of the Nowhaven fishermen, 
and sometimes accompanied them when they trawled for 
oysters, and thus got many specimens. But from not having 
had any regular practice in dissection, and from possessing 
only a wretched microscope, my attempts wore very poor. 
Nevertheless I made one interesting little discovery, and road, 
about th< beginning of the year 1826, a short paper on tho 
subject before the Plinian Society. This was that the so- 
called ova of Flustra Lad the power of independent movement 
by means of cilia, and wore in fact larvm. In another short 
paper, I showed that tho littlo globular bodies which had been 
supposed to be tho young ftato of Fucus loreus were the ogg- 
caw's of the worm-like Pontoldella muricata. 

, Tho Plinian Society * was encouraged and, I believe, 
founded by Professor Jameson: it consisted of students, and 
met in an underground room in tho University for the sake 
of reading papers on natural science and discussing them. I 
used regularly to attend, and tho meetings had a good effect 
on me in stimulating my zeal and giving mo new congenial 
acqu^ntances. One evening a poor young man got up, and 
afitfr stammering for a prodigious length of time, blushing 
crimson, be at l^t slowly got ont tho words, “ Mr. President, 
1 have forgotten what 1 was going to say.” Tho poor fellow 
looked quite overwhelmed, and all the members were so sur¬ 
prised that «io one could think of a word to say to cover his 
confusion. The papers which were read to our little society 
were not printed, so that I had not the satisfaction of seeing 

* Tlie aodety was founded in 1823, and expired about 1848 (Fdinlu, < I 
WsOdy May 22,1888). 
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iny paper in print; but I believe Dr. Grant noticed my small 
discovei'y in his excellent memoir on FJustra. 

I was also a rnomber of tlio Royal Medical Society, and 
attended pretty regularly; but as the subjects were exclusively 
m dical, 1 did not much care about them. Much rubbish was 
t dkod there, but there were some good speakers, of whom the 
host was the [late] Sir J. Kay-Shuttlcworth. Dr. Grant took 
mo occasionally to tho meetings of the Wernerian Society, 
where various papers on natural history were read, discussed, 
and afterwards published in tho Transactions. 1 hoard 
Audubon deliver there some interesting discourses on the 
habits of N. American birds, sneering somewhat unjustly at 
Waterton. Dy the way, a negro lived in Edinburgh, who had 
travelled with Waterton, and gained his livelihood by stuffing 
birds, which ho did excellently: he gave mo lessons for pay¬ 
ment, and I used often to sit with him, for he was a very 
pleasant and intelligent man. 

Mr. Ijeonard Horner also took mo once to a meeting of tho 
Royal S(K5iety of Edinburgh, wlierc I saw Sir Walter Scott in 
tho chair as President, and ho apologised to tho meeting as 
not fooling fitted fur such a position. I looked at him and at 
the whole si^ene with some awe and reverence, and I think it 
was owing to this visit during my youth, and to my having 
attended tho Royal Medical Society, that I felt the honour of 
being elected a few years ago an honorary member of both 
these Societies, more than any other similar honour. If I had 
boon told at that time that 1 should one day have been thus 
honoured, I declare that I should have thought it as ridiculous 
and imjiriibahlc, as if I had been told that 1 should be elected 
Kin» of England. 

During my second year at Edinburgh I attended Jameson’s 
leclures on Geology and Zoology, but they were incredibly 
dull. The solo effect they produced on me was the deter¬ 
mination never f^s long as I lived to read a book on Geology, 
or in any way to study the science. Yet i feel sure that I was 
prei)ared for a philosopliical treatment of the subject; fdr an 
old Mr. Cotton, in Shropshire, who know a good deal alxmt 
rociks, had pointed out to rao two or three years previously a 
well-known loi'go erratic hotildor in tho town of Shrewsbury, . 
called tho “ bcll-Ktonoho told mo that there was no rock 
of the same kind nearer tlian Oumhcrland or Scotland, and he 
solemnly assund me that the world would come to an end 
before any one would be able to explain how this stone came 
where it now lay. This produced a deep impression on me, 
and I meditated over this wonderful stone. So that 1 f(^t th^ 
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keenest deligkt wlion I first read of the action of icebergs in 
transporting boulders, and I gloried in the progress of Geology. 
Equally striking is the fact that 1, though now only sixty- 
seven years old, heard the Professor, in a field lecture at 
Salisbury Craigs, discoursing on a trap-dyke, with amygda- 
loidal margins and the strata indurated on each side, with 
Yoloanio rocks all around us, say that it was a fissure filled 
with sediment from above, adding with a sneer that there were 
men who maintained that it had been injected from beneath in 
a molten condition. When 1 think of this lecture, 1 do not 
wonder that I determined never to attend to Geology. 

From attending Jameson’s lectures, I became acquainted with 
the curator of the museum, Mr. Macgillivray, who afterwards 
published a largo aud excellent book on the birds of Scotland. 
I bad much interesting natural-history talk with him, and ho 
was very kind to mo. Ho gave mo some rare shells, for I at 
that time collected marine mollusca, but with no great zeal. 

My summer vacations during tboso two years wore wholly 
given up to amusements, though I always had some hook in 
hand, which I read with interest. During the summer of 
1826,1 took a long walking tour with two friends with knap¬ 
sacks on our backs tlirough North Wales. We walked thirty 
miles mo>' days, including one day the ascent of Snowdon. 
I also wont with my sister a riding tour in North Wales, a 
servant with saddle-bags carrying our clothes. The autumns 
were devoted to shooting, chiefly at Mr. Owen’s, at Woodhouso, 
and at ray Uncle Jos’s,* at Maor. My zeal was so great that 
I used to place my shoot* ng-boots open by my bod-sido when I 
went to bed, so as not to lose half a minute in putting them 
on in the morning; and on one occasion 1 reached a distant 
part of the Maor estate, on the 20th of August for black- 
game shooting, before 1 could see: I tliou toiled on with the 
gamekeeper tho whole day through thick heath and young 
Scotch firs. • 

I kept an exact record of every bird which 1 shot throughout 
the whole season. One day when shooting at Woodhousf3 with 
Captain Owen, the eldest son, and Major Hill, his cousin, after- 
»wards Lord Berwick, both of w-hom 1 liked very much, 1 
thought myself shamefully used, for every time after I had fired 
and thought that I had killed a bird, one of the two acted as if 
loading his^nn, and cried out, “ You must not count that bird, 
for I fired at the same time,” and tho gamekeeper, perceiving 
the joke, backed them up. After some hours they told mo the 

• Josiah Wedgwood, the ion of the founder of the Etruria Works, 
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joke, but it was no joke to me, for I had shot a large number of 
birds, but did not know how many, and could not add them to 
my list, which I used to do by making a knot in a piece of 
string tied to u button-hole. This my wicked friends had 
perceived. 

How I did enjoy shooting! but I t})ink that I must have been 
littlf-conscioufily ashamed of my zeal, for I tried to persuade 
myself tliat shooting was almost an intellectual employment; 
it required so much skill to judge where to find most game and 
to hunt the dogs well. 

One of my autiunnal visits to Macr in 1827 was memorable 
from meeting there Sir J. Mackintosh, who was the best con- 
versor I ever listened to. I beard afterwards with a glow of 
pride tliat ho had said, “ There is something in that young man 
that interests me.” This must have been chiefly due to his 
p(»rcoiving that I listened with much interest to everything 
which he sairl, for I was as ignorant as a pig about his subjects 
of history, politics, and moral jjbilosophy. To hear of praise 
from an eminent person, though no doubt apt or certain to 
excito vanity, is, I think, good for a young man, as it helx^s to 
keep him in tho right course. 

My visits to Macr during those two or. throe succeeding years 
wore quite delightful, indofiendcntly of the autumnal shooting. 
Life tnoro was perfectly fiec; tho country was very pleasant 
for walking or riding; and in tho evening there was much very 
agreeable conversation, not so personal as it generally is in 
largo family parties, together with music. In the summer the 
whole family used often to sit on tho steps of the old portico 
with the flower-garden in front, and with tho steep wooded bank 
opposite the house reflected in the lake, with here and there a 
fish rising or a water-bird paddling about. Nothing has left a 
more vivid picture on my mind than these evenings at Maer. I 
was also attached to and greatly revered my Uncle Jos; he was 
silent and rcBorv#d, so as to bo a rather awful man; but he 
sometimes talked openly with me. He was tho very type pf an 
upright man, with the clearest judgment. I do not believe that 
any power on earth could have made him swerve an inch frflm 
what he considered the right course. I used to apply to him in 
my mind the well-known ode of Horace, now forgotten by me» 
in which tlie words ** neo vultus tyranni, &c.” * come in. 

* Justum et tenaoem propMiii virum 
Non oivium ardor foava jakentiuni, 

Non vultus inatantis tytantti 
Monte qnatit eolidA. 
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Cavaliridgei 1828-1831.—After liaTing spent two sessidiis in 
Edmbargh, my father perceived, or he heard from my siskr^, 
that I did nut like the thought of being a physician, so ho 
proposed tliat I should become a clergyman. Uo was very 
properly vehement against my turning into an idle sporliug 
man, which then seomod my probable destination. I asked for 
some time to consider, as from what little I had lieard or 
thought on the subject I had scruples almiit declaring my 
belief in all the dogmas of the Church of England ; though 
otherwise I liked the thought of l)eing a country clergyman. 
Accordingly I read with great care Pearaon on the Greedy and a 
few other hooks on divinity; and as I did not then in the least 
doubt the strict and literal truth of every w'ord in the Bible, 1 
soon persuaded myself that our Creed must be fully ac(e{itc<l. 

Considering bow ftt rccly I liavo boon attacked by the 
orthodox, it soon-s ludicrous that I once intended to he a 
clorgymun. Nor was this intention and iny father’s wisli (sver 
forn*ally given up, but died a natural drath when, on leaving 
Cantbridgo, I joined the Beagle as naturaliHi. If tbc jdircu- 
ologihts are t j be truKt *'l, 1 was well fitted in one respect to be 
a clergyman. A few years ago the secretaries of a German 
psycholog cal society asked me earnestly by letter for a photo¬ 
graph of n.ysolf; and some time afterwards 1 leceived tLe pro¬ 
ceedings of one of the meetings, in which it seemed that the 
6ha{>e of my head had been the subject of a public discus¬ 
sion, and one of the speakors declared that I had the bump of 
I'cverenco developed enough for ten priests. 

As it W'as decided that I should be a clergyman, it w’as 
necessary that 1 should go to one of the English uiiivcrBitios 
and take a degree ; but as 1 had never (»pencd a clussical book 
since leaving school, I fijund to my dismay, that in tlio two 
uklervoning years, 1 had actually forgottim, incredible as it may 
appear, almost everything which I hud learnt, even to some few 
of the Greek letters. 1 did not th<‘reforo prfxjeeH to Cambridge 
at the ij^ual time in October, but worked with a private tutor 
in Shrewsbury, and wont to Cambridge after the Christmas 
vacation, early in 1828. I soon recovered my school standard 
iff knowle lgx, and could translate easy Greek books, such as 
Homer and the Greek Testament, with moderate facility, 

JDiirmg the three years which I spent at Cambridge my time 
was wasted, ajS far as the academical studies were concerned, as 
completely as at Edinburgh and at school. 1 attempted 
mathematics, and even wmit during the summer of 1828 with a 
private tutor to Barmouth, but I got on very slowly. Tbe 
irurk was repugnant to mo, ohiofiy from my not being able to 

0 
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BOO any meaning in the early steps in algebra. This impatience 
was very foolish, and in after years 1 have deeply regretted 
that I did not proceed far enough at least to understand some¬ 
thing of the great leading principles of mathematics, for men 
thus endowed seem to have an extra sense. But I do not 
believe that I should ever have succeeded l>eyond a vtsry low 
grade. With respect to Classics I did nothing except attend a 
few compulsory college lectures, and the attendance was almost 
nominal. Jn my second year I had to work for a month or two 
to pass the Little-0o, which I did easily. Again, in my last 
year I worked with some earnestness for my final degree of 
B.A., and brushed up my Classics, together with a little 
Algebra and Euclid, which latter gave me much pleasure, os it 
did at school, lii order to 2 )uhs the B.A. examination, it was 
also necessary to got up Talcy’s Evidences of Christianity, and his 
Moral Philosophy. This was done in a thorough maimer, and I 
om convinced that I could have written out the whole of the 
Evidences with j>erfect correctness, but not of course in the 
clear language of Talcy. The logic of this liook and, as I may 
add, of his Natural Theology, gave mo as much delight as did 
Euclid. The careful study of these works, without attempting 
to learn any part by rote, was tlio only part of the academical 
course whic h, as I then felt, and as T still believe, was of the 
least use to mo in tlio education of my mind. I did not at that 
time trouble myself about Palcy’s premises ; and taking those 
on trust. 1 was charmed aud convinced by the long line of 
argiimtintatiou. By answering well the examination questions 
in Paloy, by doing Euclid well, and by not failing miserably 
in Classics, 1 gained a good place among the ol iroXXol or 
crowd of men w'ho do not go in for honours. Oddly enough, I 
cannot Tememl>oi‘ how high 1 stood, and my memory fluctuates 
between tlie fifth, tenth, or twelfth, name on the list.* 

Public lc.|ture8 on several branches were given in tlie 
ITnivcrsitv, attiuidanco being quite voluntary; but I was bo 
sickened with lectures at Edinburgh that I did not owen attend 
Sedgwick’s eloquent and interesting lectures. Had 1 ijone so 
I should probably have become a geologist earlier than I did. 
I attended, however, Hen slew’s lectures on Botany, and Ukbd 
thorn much for their extreme clearness, and tho admirable 
illustrations ; but I did not study botany. Qenslow use^ to 
take his pupils, including several of tho older members of the 
University, field excursions, on foot or in coaches, to distfuit 
places, or in a barge down the river, and lectured on the 


* Tenth In the list of January 1831. 
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rarer plants and animals which wore observed. Thoso 
excursions wore delightful. 

Although, as we shall presently see, lliere were some 
redeeming features in n)y life at Cambridge, my time was sadly 
wasted there, and worse than wasted. From ray passion for 
shooting and for hunting, and, when this failed, for riding 
across country, I get into a sporting set, including some dissi¬ 
pated low-minded young men. We used often to dine togotlier 
in the evening, tlimigh these dinners often included men of a 
higher stamp, and wo sometimes drank too nmcli, witli jolly 
singing and playing at cards afterwards. 1 know that 1 ought 
to feel ashamed of days and evenings thus spent, but as some of 
my friends were very pleasant, and wo wore all in thci In ghost 
spirits, I cannot help looking back to thoso tinios witli much 
pleasure.* 

But I am glad to think that I had many other friends of a 
widely different nature. I was v(iry intimate with Whitloy,‘|’ 
who was afterwards Senior Wrangler, and wo used continually 
to take long walks together. lie inoculated mo with a taste for 
pictures and good engravings, of wdiich I bonglit some. I fre¬ 
quently wont to tho Fitzwilliam Gallery, and my taste must 
have been f«-.ily good, ft»r I ccitainly admired the best pictures, 
which I discussed with the old curator. I read also with 
much interest Sir Joshua Reynolds’ book. This ta'^to, though 
not natural to me, lastcvl for several years, an<l many of tho 
pictures in tho National Gallery in London gave me mucdi 
pleasure; that of Sebastian del Piombo oxtdtiiig in me a senso 
of sublimity. 

I also got into a musical set, I believe by means of my warm- 
boarted friend, Herbert,J who took a high wrangler’s degree. 
From associating with tbese men, and hearing thorn })lay, I ac¬ 
quired a strong tasto for music, and used very often to time my 
walks so as to hear on week days the anthem in King’s College 
Chapel. This gave me intense pleasure, so that my bac.kbono 
would sometimes shiver. I am suro that there was no affecta¬ 
tion dr mere imitation in this taste, for I used generally to 
go by myself to King’s College, and I sometimes liircd tbo 
chorister bfiys to sing in my rooms. Nevertheless I am so 
ut^rly destitute of au car, that I cannot perceive a discord, or 

* I gather ftom some of my father’s con tern porarle* that h© has 
exi^woratod the Bacchanalian nature of these pnrties.—F. 1). 

f Rev. C. Whitley, Hon. Canon of Durham, forraorly 110.01101 in Natural 
l^dlosophy in Durham University. 

% The late John Maurice Herbert, County Court Judge of Cardiff and 
the Monmouth Circuit. 
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keep time and hum a tune correctly; and it is a mystery how I 
could possibly have derived pleasure from music. 

My musical friends soon perceived my state, and sometimes 
amused themselves by making me pass an examination, which 
consisted in ascertaining how many tunes 1 could recognise, 
when they were played rather more quickly or slowly than 
usual. * (jii^d save the King/ when thus played, was a soro 
puzzle. There was another man wiih almost as bad an ear as 
] had, and strange to say ho played a little on the flute. Once 
I had the triumph of beating him in one of our musical 
examinations. 

But no i>ur8uit at Cambridge was followed with nearly so 
much eagerness or gave mo so much pleasure as collecting 
beetles. It was the more passion for collecting, for I did not 
dissect them, and rarely compared their external characters 
with published descriptions, but got them named anyhow. I 
will give a proof of my zeal: one day, on tearing off some old 
bark, 1 saw two rare beetles, and seized one in each hand ; then 
1 saw a third and new kind, which I could not bear to lose, so 
that I popped the one which I held in my right hand into my 
mouth. Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, which 
burnt my tongue so that I was forced to spit the beetle out, 
which was lost, as was the third one. 

I was very successful in collecting, and invented two new 
methods; I employed a labourer to scrape, during the winter, 
moss off old troes and place it in a largo bag, and likewise to 
collect the rubbish at the bottom of the barges in which reeds 
aro brought from the fens, and ihiis I got some very rare 
species. No poet over felt more delighted at seeing his first 
poem published than I did at seeing, in Stephens* JlhistraU&na 
of British Insect8t the magic words, “ captured by C. Darwin, 
Esq.” I was introduced to entomology by my second cousin, 
W. Darwin ?^ox, a clover and most pleasant man, who was 
then at Christ’s College, and with whom I became extremely 
intimate. Afterwards I became well acquainted, and went out 
collecting, with Albert Way of Trinity, wlio in aftes years 
biicamo a well-known arclircologist; also with H. Thompson,*^ 
of the same College, aftcrw’ards a leading agriculturist, chair¬ 
man of a great railway, and Member of Parliament It seems, 
therefore, that a taste for collecting beetles is^ome indicMftJon 
of future success in life! 

I am surprised what an indelible impression many of the 
, beetles which I caught at Cambridge have left on my mind.' X 


* Afterwards Sir H. Thompson, first baronet 
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can remember the exact appearance of certain posts, old trees 
and banks where I made a good caj^turo. The i)retty Panagmu 
crux-major was a treasure in those days, and hero at Dow'n I 
saw a beetle running across a walk, and on picking it up 
instantly perceived that it differed slightly from P. crux-major^ 
and it turned out to be P. qua(1r{}mnciatua, which is 07ily a 
variety or closely allied species, differing from it very slightly 
in outline. I had never seen in those old days Licinus alive, 
which to an uneducated eye hardly differs from many of the 
black Carabidous beetles ; but my suns found here u s])ocimon, 
and 1 instantly recognised that it was new to mo; yet 1 had 
not looked at a liritish beetle for tlm last twenty years, 

I have not yet mentioned a circumstance which inilneiiccdmy 
whole career more than any other. This was my friendship 
with Professor llonslow. Before coming up to Cambridge, 1 
had heard of him from my brother as a man who know every 
branch of science, and I was accordingly prepared to reverence 
him. He kept open house once every week * when all under¬ 
graduates and some older members of tbe University, wbu wore 
attached to science, used to meet in the evening. 1 soon got, 
through Fox, on invitation, and went there regularly. Before 
long I became well acquainted with Honslow, and during the 
latter half of my time at Cambridge took long walks with him 
on most days ; so that I was called by some of the dons “ the 
man who walks with Henslow; ” and in the evening I was very 
often asked to join his family dinner. His knowledge was 
great in botany, entomology, chemistry, mineralogy, and geo¬ 
logy Ilis strongest taste was to draw conclusions from long- 
continued minute obseiwations. His judgment was excollout, 
and his whole mind well-balanced ; but I do not suppose that 
any one would say that ho possessed much original genius. 

He was deeply religions, and so orihodox, that he told mo 
one day he should be grieved if a single word of the Thirty-nine 
Articles were altered. His moral qualities weAi in every way 
admirable. Ho was free from every tinge of vanity or other 
petty feeling ; and 1 never saw a man who thought so littlo 
about himself or his own concerns. His temper was imperturb- 
'lably good, with the most winning and courteous manners; yet, 
as I l^ve seen, he could be roused by any bad action to the 
warmest indignation and prompt action. 

* Tbe Camhridga Ray Clubf which in 1887 attained its iiftietb annivrr- 
aaiy, is the direct deaoendant of these meetings, having been founded to 
lUl 1^ Idank oawied by the diaoontinuance, in 1836, of Henslow's Friday 
evening. Bee Profeesor Babingtoo’s pamphlet, The Cambridge Ray 
1887, 
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I once saw in his company !in the streets of Cambridge 
almost as horrid a scene as co^d have been witnessed during - 
the French Itovolution. Two body-snatchers had been arrested, 
and whilst being taken to prison had been tom from the 
constable by a crowd of tlio roughest men, who dragged them 
by their logs along the muddy and stony road. They wore 
covered from head to foot with mud, and their faces were 
blooding either from having been kicked or from the stones; 
they looked like corpsi . 1 , hut the crowd was so dense that I 
got only a fow momentary glimpses of the wretched creatures. 
Never in my life have I seen such wrath painted on a man’s 
face as was shown by Ilcnslow at this horrid scene. Ho tried 
repeatedly to penetrate the mob; but it was simply imi>ossible. 
Ho then rnshed away to the mayor, telling mo not to follow 
liim, but to got more policemen. I forget the issue, except 
that the two men were got into the prison withf»ut being killed. 

Henslow’s benevolence was unbounded, as ho proved by his 
many excellent schemes for his poor parishioners, when in 
after years ho held the living of Hitcham. My intimacy with 
such a man ought to have boon, and I hope was, an inestimable 
benefit. 1 cannot resist mentioning a trifling incident, which 
showed his kind consideration. Whilst examining some pollen- 
grains on a damp surface, I saw the tubes exsorted, and in- 
st,\iitly rushed oflf to communicate my surprising discovery to 
him. N(nv 1 do not suppose any other professor of botany 
could have helped laughing at my coming in such a hurry to 
make such a communication. But ho agreed how interesting 
the phenomenon was, and explained its meaning, but made me 
clearly understand how well it was knowft; so I left him not 
in the least mortified, but well pleased at having discovered for 
myself so remarkable a fact, but determined not to bo in such 
a hurry again to communicate my discoveries. 

Dr. Whowcll was one of the older and distingnisbod men 
who sometimes^ visited Honslow, and on sovcral occasions I 
walked homo with him at night. Next to Sir J. Mackintosh 
ho was the best converser on grave subjects to whom I $ver 
listened. Leonard Jenyus,’^ who afterwards published some 
good essays in Natural History, often stayed with Ilcnslow, 
who was his brother-in-law. 1 visited him at his parsonage 
on the borders of the Fens [Swaffhom Bulbeck], and had many 

* Mr. Jenyns (now Bloinefleld) described the fish for the Zochgy qf ika 
Voyage of H.M.S. BrngU} and is author of a long series of papers, chiefly 
Zoological. In 1887 he printed, for private circulation, an autobiogzaihi^ 
sketch, Chaptere in my Idfe, and subsequently some (undated) addenda. 
The well-known Soame Jenjms was oonnn to m. Jenyns* father. 
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a good walk and talk mth him about Natural History. I 
bcooino also acquainted with several other men older than mo, 
who did not care much about science, but wore friends of 
Hcnslow. One was a Scotchman, brotlior of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, and tutor of Jesus College; ho was a delightful man, 
but did not live for many years. Another was Mr. Dawes, 
aftenvards Doan of Hereford, and famous for his succoss in 
the education of the poor. TJioso men and others of the same 
standing, together witli llonslow, used somotimes' to take 
distant excursions into the country, which I was allo\\ > d to 
join, and they wore most agrcfjablo. 

Looking back, 1 infer that there must Imvo boon somelbing in 
mo a little superior to the common run of youtlis, otliorwiso 
the abovo-mentioncKl men, so much older than in<» and higher 
in academical position, would never have allowed mo to asso¬ 
ciate with them. Certainly I uas not aware of any such 
superiority, and I remember one of my sporting friends, Tumor, 
who saw mo at work with my beethjs, saying that I should 
some day ho a h’ellow of the Royal Society, and ilio notion 
Boomed to me proj^Hjsterous. 

Daring my last year at Cambridge, I road with caro and 
profound interest Humboldt’s Personal Narrative. This w ork, 
and Sir J. Hcrschors Infroduclion to the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy^ stirred up in me a huming zeal to add oven tho most 
humble contribution to tho noble structuro of Natural Science. 
No one or a dozen otlier books iuflncncod mo nearly so much 
as these two. I copied out from Humboldt long passages 
about Tcneriffe, and read them aloud on ono of the above- 
mentioned excursions, to (I think) lleuslow, Jlarasay, and 
Dawes, for on a previous occuBi(iU 1 had talked about tho 
glories of TeneriflFe, and some of tho party declared they would 
endeavour to go there; hut 1 think they were only half in 
earnest I was, however, quite in earnest, and got an intro¬ 
duction to a merchant in London to cnquiie 4l)out ships ; but 
the sqlieme was, of course, knocked on tho head by the voyago 
of Beagle, 

My summer vacations were given up to collecting booties, to 
some reading, and short tours. In the autumu my whole time 
was devoted to shooting, chiefly at Woodhouso and Maer, and 
sometimes with young l^ton of Eyton. Upon the whole the 
three years Vhich 1 spent at Cambridge were the most joyful 
in my happy life; for I was then in excellent health, and 
almo^ always in hij^ spirits. 

As 1 had at first oome np to Cambridge at Christmas, I was 
forced to keep two terms after passing my final examination, at 
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the oommoncement of 1831; and Hensluw then persuaded me 
to begin tiio study of geology. Therefore on my return to 
Shropshire I examined sections, and coloured a map of parts 
round Shrewsbury. Professor Sedgwick intended to visit 
North Wales in the beginning of August to pursue his famous 
geological investigations amongst tlio older rocks, and Henslow 
asked him to allow me to accompany him.* Accordingly he 
came and sle]>t at my father's house. 

A short conversation with him during this evening produced 
a strong irapressiou on my mind. Whilst examining an old 
gravel-pit near Shrewsbury, a labourer told me that he had found 
in it a largo worn tropical Volute shell, such as may be seen 
on chimnoy-piocos of cottages ; and as ho would not sell the 
shell, 1 was convinc' d that ho hod really found it in the pit, I 
told Sedgwick of the fact, and he at once Siiid (no doubt truly) 
that it must have been thrown away by some one into the pit; 
hut then added, if really embedded there it would l>e the 
greatest misfortune to geology, as it would overthrow all that 
wc know about tlic suporiieial deposits of the Midland Counties. 
Tlicso gravel-lkeds Indong in fact to the glacial period, and in 
oft<3r years 1 found in them broken arctic sbells. But I was 
then utterly astonished ut Sedgwick not l)eing delighted at so 
wonderful a fac't ns a tropical shell being found near the surface 
in the middle of England. Nothing before Lad ever made me 
thoroughly roaliso, though I had read various scientific books, 
that science consists in grouping facts so that general laws or 
coTuduaions may be drawn from them. 

Next morning wo started for Llangidlen, Conway, Bangor, and 
Capel Curig. This tour was of decided use in teaching me a 
little how to make out the geology of a country. Sedgwick 
often sent me on a line parallel to his, telling me to bring back 
spcciiuons <<f the rooks and to mark tho stratification on a map. 
1 have little doubt that lie did this for my good, as I was too 
ignorant to baVu aided him. On this tour 1 had a striking 
instance how easy it is to overlook phenomena, howevet; con- 
spicious, bof-re they have been observed by any one. ,We 
spent many hours in Cwm Idwal, oxaraining all the rocks wildi 
extreme core, as Sedgvs'ick was siixions to find fossils in them; 

• In esonneetiun with this tour my father U8!.d to teU a story about 
Sedgwick: they had started foun their inn one momiug, aiM had walked 
a mile or two^ when Sedgwick suddenly stopped, and vowed that he would 
return, boiug certain ** that damned scoundrel ** (the waiter) had not given 
tho chambermaid the stxpcuoe intrusted to him for the purpose. He was 
ultimately persuaded to give op the project, seeing tliat there was no 
letvhm for suspecting the waiter of perfidy,—F, D. 
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bat neither of us saw a trace of the wondci'ful glacial pheno¬ 
mena all around us; we did not notice the plainly scored 
rocks, the perched bouldei'S, the lateral and terminal moruiiios. 
Yet those phenomena are so considcMums that, ns 1 dcclurod in 
a paper published many years afterwards in the Philosophical 
3Iagazine* a house burnt down by lire did not toll its story 
more plainly than did this valley. If it had still been filled 
by a glacier, tho pbouomcua would have boon loss distinct than 
they now are. 

At Oapol Curig I loft Sedgwick and went in a straiglit 
line by compass and map across tbo mountains to llarinoiitlt, 
never following any track unless it coincided with my oonrHo. 
I thus came on some strange wild places, and enjoyed much 
this manner of travelling. 1 Tisitod Barmouth to seo soino 
Cambridge friends who were reailiug there, and thence roturncid 
to Shrewsbury and to Maor for shooting; for at that time 1 
should have thought myself mad to give up tho first days of 
partridge-shooting for geology or any other science. 

Voyage of the ‘ Beagh ’; from Bcccmhcr 27, 1831, to October 2, 

1836. 

On ro-urniug homo from my short geological tour in N'.r.li 
Wales, I found a letter from llciislow', infoiiniiig mo that 
Captain Fitz-Roy was willing to give up part of his ovvn cabin 
to any young man who would volunteer to go with him without 
pay as naturalist to tho Voyage of the Biagle. 1 have given, 
as 1 believe, in my MS. Jouriml an account of all the circum¬ 
stances which tlien occurred; 1 will hero only say that 1 was 
instantly eager to accept tho offer, but my father strongly 
objected, adding the words, fortunate for mo, If you can find 
any man of oommon-sense who advises you to go I will give 
my consent.” So I wrote that evening and refused tbo offer. On 
the next morning I went to Macr to be rc ady 5or September 1st, 
and whilst out shooting, my uncle f sent for me, offering to 
drive me over to Shrewsbury and talk with my father, as ray 
uxbble thought it would be wise in me to accept the offer. My 
> ffather always msintainod that [my uncle] was one of the most 
sensible men in the world, and he at once consented in tho 
^kmdesi manner. I had been rather extravagant at Cambridge, 
and to consble my father, said, that 1 should Ix) deuced clover 
to spend more than my allowance whilst on board tho Beagle; ” 
but be answered witii a smile, “ But they tell me you are very 
clever.” 

* PkQotophieai Magatine, 1842. t Joaiwli Wedgwood. 
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Next day I f5tartod for Cambridge to see Hcnslow, and thence 
to London to boo Fitz-lloy, and all was soon arranged. After¬ 
wards, on becoming very intimate with Fitz-Roy, I heard that 
I had nm a very narrow risk of being rejected on acconnt of 
the ttliapo of my noao ! Ho was an ardent disciple of Lavator, 
and was convinced that ho conld judge of a man’s character by 
the oiitlino of his features; and ho doubted whether any one 
with my noBo could possess sufficient energy and determination 
for the voyage. Ihit I think ho was afterwards well satisfied 
that iny nose had spoken falsely, 

PTtz-Koy’s character was a singular one, with very many 
nolde features : ho was devoted to liis duty, generous to a fault, 
bedd, determined, and indomitably energetic, and an ardent 
friend to all under lii.s sway. Ho would undertake any sort of 
trouble to assist tliose whom he thought deserved assistance. 
Ho WHS a handsome man, strikingly like a gentleman, with 
highly-coiirtemis manners, wdiich rescmhled those of his maternal 
uncle, the famons Lord Castlercagh, as I was told by the 
Minister at Kio. Nevertlieloss lie must have inherited much 
in his appearance from Charles II., for Dr. Wullich gave me 
a collection of photographs which he had made, and I was 
struck with the resemblance of one to Fitz-Roy; and on 
looking at the name, 1 found it Ch. E. Sohieski Stuart, Count 
d'Alhauie,* a descendant of the same monarch. 

Fitz-Roy’s temper was a most unfortunate one. It was 
usually worst in the early morning, and with his eagle eye ho 
could generally detect something amiss about the ship, and 
was then unsparing in liia blame. He was very kind to me, 
but was a man very difficult to live with on the intimato terms 
which necessarily followed from our messing by ourselves in 
Ihc same cabin. Wo had several quarrels ; for instance, early 
in the voyage at Bahia, in Brazil, ho defended and praised 
slavery, which I abominated, and told me that he had just 
visited a great slKve-owncr, who had called up many of his 
slaves and asked them whctlier they were happy, and who^er 
tlicy wished to Ik? free, and nil answered “ No.” I then ask«d 
him, perhaps with a sneer, whether he thought that the answer 
of slaves in the presence of their master was worth anything ? 
This made him excessively angry, and he said that as 1 doubted 
his word we could not live any longer together. thought < 
that I should have been compelled to leave the ship; but as 

* Tlie Count d’Albanie’a claim to Royal descent has been diown to be 
based on a myth. See the Quarterly Remew, 1847, vol. Ixxxi. p. 83 ; also 
llayward's Biographical and Critioal JSbtoy*, 1878, vol. ii. p. 
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soon as the news spread, which it did qnickly, as the captain 
sent for the first lieutenant to assuage his auger by abusing mo, 
I was deeply gratified by receiving an invitation from all the 
gun-room officers to mess with thorn. But after a few hours 
Fitz-Boy showed his usual magnanimity by sending an officer 
to me with an apology and a request that 1 would continue to 
live with him. 

His character was in several respects one of the most noble 
which I have ever known. 

The voyage of the Beagle has been by far the most important 
event in my life, and has detonuinod my w'hole career; yet it 
depended on so small a circumstance as my undo oficring to 
drive mo thirty miles to ShrovAsbury, which few undos would 
have done, and on such a trifle as the shape of my nose. 1 
have always folt that I owe to tho voynge the first real training 
or education of my mind; I as led to attend closely to 
several branches of natural history, and thus iny powers of 
observation wore improved, though they were always fairly 
developed. 

The investigation of tho geology of all tho places visited was 
far more important, as reasoning here comes into play. On 
first examining a new district, nothing can appear more hoj>e- 
less than tho chaos of rocks; but by recording tho stratification 
and nature of tho rocks and fossils at many points, always 
reasoning and predicting what will bo found dsewdiorc, light 
soon begins to dawn on tho district, and tho structure of tho 
whole b^mes more or loss iutdligiblc. I had brought with 
me tho first volume of Lyell’s Principles of Oeolvgijy which I 
studied attentively; and tho book w'as of the higlicst service to 
me in many ways. The very first place which I examined, 
namely, St. Jago, in the Capo de Verde islands, showed mo 
clearly the wonderful suporionty of Lyeirs manner of treating 
geology, compared with that of any ot'her author whoso works 
I had with me or ever afterwords rood. • 


Another of my occupations was collecting animals of all 
claases, briefly describing and roughly dissecting many of the 
xna^e ones; but from not being able to draw, and from not 
• having sufficient anatomical knowledge, a great i>ilo of MS. 
which 1 made during tho voyage has prov^ almost useless. 
I thus lost much time, with the exception of that spent in 
acquiring sdbe knowledge of the Crustaceans, as this was of 
service when in after years I undertook a monograph of tho 
Oirripedia. 

During some part of the day I wrote my Journal, and took 
much pains in d^crihing carmuUy and vividly all that I had 
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Bcon; and tliis good practice. My Journal Berved alsO) in 
part, as letters to my homo, and portions wore sent to Englana 
whenever there was an opportunity. 

The above various special studies were, however, of no 
importance compared with the habit of energetic industry and 
of eoucentratod atteutiou to whatever I was engaged in, which 
1 then acquirorl. Everything about which I thought or read 
Nvas made to bear directly on what 1 had seen or was likely to 
see; and this habit of mind was continued during the five 
years of the voyage. I feel sure that it was this train* 
ing w'liich has enabled mo to do whatever I have done in 
science. 

Looking backwards, I can now perceive how my love for 
science gradually preponderated over every other taste, 
louring the first two years my old passion for shooting 
survived in nearly full force, and I shot myself all the birds 
and animals for my collectit>n; but gradually I gave up my 
gun more and more, and finally altogetbor, to my servant, 
as shooting iutoifcred with my work, more especially with 
making out the geological structure of a country. I discovered, 
though unconsciously and insensibly, that the pleasure of 
observing and reasoning was a much higher one than that 
of skill and sport. That my mind became dcvch»j)ed through 
my pursuits during the voyage is rendered probable by a 
remark made by my father, wlio was the most acute observer 
whom I ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and far from 
being a believer in phrenoh'gy ; for on first seeing me after the 
voyage, ho turned round to my sisters, and exclaimed, “ Why, 
the shape of bis head is quite altcre<l.” 

To return to the voyage. On September 11th (1831), I 
paid a flying visit with Eitz-Roy to the Beagle at Plymouth. 
Thoiico to Slircwsbury to wish my father and sisters a long 
firowi 11. On October 24th I took up my residence at 
Plyinoulli, and feinained there until December 27tb, when 
tlie Beagle finally left the shores of England for her oij;pam* 
navigiitiou id the world. We made two earlier attempts ^to 
sail, but wi re driven back each time by heavy gales. These 
two months at Plymouth were the most miserable which * 
1 over spent, though 1 exerted myself in rarious ways. 1 was 
out of spirits at the thought of leaving all my family and* 
friends for so long a time, and the weather seeined to me 
inexpressibly gloomy. 1 was also troubled with palpitatimi 
and pain about the heart, and like many a young ignorant 
man, especially one with a stmaitering of medical knowledge, 
was convinced that 1 had heart disease. T did not consult any 
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doctor, ae 1 £011/ expected to hear tho verdict that I was uot 
fit for tho voyage, and 1 was resolved to go at all hazards. 

I need not here refer to the events of the voyage—whore wo 
W'ont and what we did—as I have given a sufficiently full 
account in my published Journal. Tho glories of tho 
vegetation of tho Tropics rise before my mind at tho present 
time more vividly than anything else; though tho f-enso of 
sublimity, which the great deserts of Patagonia and tho 
forest-clad mountains of Tiorra del Fuego excited in mo, has 
loft an indelible impression on my mind. Tho sight of a 
naked savage in his native land is an event which can never 
be forgotten. Many of my excursions on horseback througli 
wild countries, or in the boats, some of which lasted several 
weeks, were deeply interesting; Ihcsir discomfort and sonio 
degree of danger wore at that time hardly a drawback, and 
noneat all afterwards. I also rcflict with high satisfaction 
on some of my scientific work, such as solving the i>rohlem of 
coral islands, and making out tho ge<>l(»gical structure of 
certain islands, for instance, St. Helena. Nor must I pass 
over the discovery of tho singular rolutions of tho animals 
and plants inhabiting tho several islumls of the (jalapagos 
archipelago, and of all of them to the inhabitants of South 
America. 

As far os I can jutlgo of myself, I worked to the utmost 
during tho voyage from tho more pleasure of investigation, 
and from my strong desire to add a few facts to the gnat niaH.s 
of facts in Natural Science. But I was also ambitious to lake 
a fair place among scientific men,—whether more anihitious 
or less so than most of my fellow-workers, I can form no 
opinion. 

The geology of St. Jago is very striking, yet simple: n 
stream of lava formerly flowed over Uio boil of the sea, formed 
of triturated recent shells and corals, which it has baked into 
a bard white rock. Since tljcn the whoh? island has been 
upb^aved. But the line of while rcKjk revealed to me a now 
and important fact, namely, that there had been afterwards 
subsidence round the craters, which had since boon in action, 
and had poured forth lava. It then first dawned on mo that I 
might perhaps write a book on tho geology of the various 
‘ eountiies yisited, and this made me thrill with delight* That 
was a memorable hour to me, and how distinctly I can call to 
DSind the low cliff of lava beneath which I rested, with the sun 
hot^ a few strange desert plants growing near, and 
with livmg corals in the tidal pools at my feet. Later in the 
▼oyi^, Fitz-Koy asked me to read some of my Journal, and 
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doclarod it would be worth publishing; so here was a second 
book in prospect! 

Towards the close of our voyage I received a letter whilst 
at Ascension, in which my sisters told mo that Sedgwick had 
called on my father, and said tliat 1 should take a place among 
the leading scientific men. I could not at the time under¬ 
stand how ho could have learnt anything of my proceedings, 
but 1 heard (I believe afterwards) that Honslow had read 
W)mo of the letters wliich 1 wrote to him before the Philo¬ 
sophical Society of Cambridge,* and had printed them for 
private distribution. My collection of fossil bones, which 
had been sent to Honslow, also excited considerable atten¬ 
tion amongst pabcontologists. After reading this letter, I 
clambered over the mountains of Ascension with a bounding 
stop and made the volcanic rocks resound under my geological 
hammer. All this shows how ambitious I was; bat I think 
that I can say with truth that in after years, though I cared 
in the highest degree for the approbation of such men as 
Lyoll and lloobor, who wore my friends, I did not care much 
about tlic general public. I do not mean to say that a 
favourable review or a largo sale of my books did not please 
mo greatly, but the jiloasuro was a fleeting one, and I am sure 
that I have never turned one inch out of my course to gain 
fame. 

Prom mu return to England (October 2, 183G) to my marriage 

(January 2^, 1839). 

These two years and three mouths wore the most active 
ones which I over si>ont, though I was occasionally unwell, and 
Bu lost some time. After going backwards and forwards several 
times betsveeii Shrewsbury, Maer, Cambridge, and London, 

I settled in lodgings at Cambridge f on December 13th, 
where all my C(|jlections were under the care of Honslow. 

1 stayed hero throe months, and got my minerals and rocks 
examined by the aid of Professor Miller. ,• 

I began pioparing my Journal of TraveU^ which was not 
hard work, as my MS. Journal had been written with core, and 
my chief labour was making an abstract of my more interesting 
Bcientiflc results. I sent also, at the request of Lyell, a short 
account of my observations on the elevation of the coast of* 
Chili to the Geological Society. | 

* Read at the meeting held Kovember 16, 1835, and printed In a 
pamphlet of SI pp. for diatribution among the members of the Society, 
t In Fitzwilliam Street 
i OecHt^. Soc. Proe. ii. 1838, pp. 416-449. 
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On March 7th, 1837,1 took lodgings in Groat Marlborough 
Street in London, and remained there for nearly two years, 
until I was niariied. During thcso two years I iinishod my 
Journal, read several papers before the Geological Society, 
lx>gan preparing the MS. for my Geological Observations^ and 
arranged for the publication of the Zoology of the Voyage of 
the Beagle, In July I opened my lirst note-book for facts 
in relation to the Origin of Spec.i<% ubtnit which I had long 
reflected, and never ceased working for tho next twenty years. 

During those two years I also went a little into society, and 
acted as one of the honorary secretaries of tho Geological 
Society. I saw a grout deal of Lyoll. One of his chief 
characteiistics was his sympathy with tho work of otliors, 
and 1 was as much astonished as delighted at tho interest 
which he showed when, on my return to England, I explained 
to him my views on coral reefs. This encouraged mo greatly, 
and his advice and example had much influence on mo. 
During this time I saw also a good deal of Robert Brown; 
I used often to call and sit with him during his breakfast 
on Sunday mornings, and he poured forth a rich tniURuro 
of curious observations and acute remarks, but they almost 
always relutcsd to minute points, and ho never with mo 
discussed largo or general questions in science. 

During thos-o two years I took several short excursions as a 
relaxation, and one h)ngCT one to the parallel roads of (ilon 
Roy, an Recount of which a as published in tho Philosophical 
Transactions.* This paper was a great failure, and 1 am 
ashamed of it. Having been deeply impressed with what I 
had seen of tho elevatitm of tho land in 8outh America, 1 
attributed the parallel lines to tho action of the sea ; but 1 had 
to give up this view when Agassiz propounded his glacior-lako 
theory. Because no other cxplanatioK was possible under our 
then state of knowledge, I argued in favour of sea-action; and 
my error has been a good lesson to me never to trust in science 
to thp principle of exclusion. 

•As I was not able to work all day at science, I road a good 
deal during thcso two years on various subjects, including some 
metaphysical books ; but 1 w^as not well fitted for such studies. 
About this time 1 took much delight in Wordsworth’s and 
•Coleridge’s^ poetry; and can boast that I read the Excursion 
twice i£rough. Formerly Milton’s Paradise Lost had been 
my chief favourite, and in my excursions during the vovago of 
the Beagle, when 1 could take only a single volume, 1 always 
cliose Mjdton. 

• 1839, pp. 39-82. 
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From my marriaye^ January 29, 1839, and residence in Upper 
Gower Street, to our leaving London and settling at Down, 
Septemher 14, 1^42. 

[After spcalciiig of his happy married life, and of his 
cliildren, ho contimics:] 

During the throe yo.a-s and eight months whilst we resided 
in Lotidon, I did less scientific woik, though I worked as hard 
ua I poBsildy could, than during any other equal length of time 
in my life. Thia was owing t^i frequently rceumng uu- 
wellness, and to one long and serious illness. The greater 
jiait of my time, when I could do anything, was devoted to my 
Work on Coral lleefs, which I had begun before my marriage, 
and of which the last proof-sheet was corrected on May Cth, 
1842. This book, though a small orio, cost me twenty months 
of hard work, as I had to read evety w*.rk on the islands of 
tho Pa(‘ific and to cousnlt n any chaits. It was thought 
liighly of by scientific men, and the theory th(Toin given is, I 
thiiik, now well established. 

No other work of mine was begun in so deductive a spirit as 
this, for tho whole theory was thought out on tho west coast of 
S^'Uth America, before I had seen a true coral reef. I had 
therefore only to verify and extend my views by a caw-ful 
examination of living reefs. But it should bo observed that I 
had during tho two previous years Ikou incessantly attending 
to the ofl(j< ts on tho shores of Soxith America of tho inter¬ 
mittent elevation of tho land, together with denudation 
and tho dojaisition of sediment. This necessarily led mo to 
rrflcct much on tho effects of subsidence, and it was easy to 
replace in imagination the continued deposition of sediment by 
tho upward growth of corals. To do this was to form my 
theory of the formation of barrier-reefs and atolls. 

Besides my work on coral-reofs, during iny residence in 
Loudon, I read •before tho Geological Society papers on the 
Erratic Boulders of South America,* on Earthquakes,! qnd on 
the Formation by tho Agency of Earth-worms of Mould.;]; I 
also continued to superintend the publication of the Zoology of 
the Voyage of the Beagle. Nor did I ever intermit C(dlecting * 
facts bearing on the origin of species; and I could sometimes 
do this when I could do nothing else from illness. * 

In the summer of 1642 1 was stronger than 1 Bad been for 
some time, and took a little tour by myself in North Wales, 
for tho sake of observing the effects of the old gladers whidh 

* Qecilog, Soo. Proe* iii. 1812. t Gtedog. Trans, v. 1810. 

X Oeolog. Soe. Proo. U. 18S8. 
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formerly filled all the larger valleys. I published a short 
account of what I saw in the Philoyo2^1ncnl Magazine.* This 
excursion interested mo greatly, and it was tho last time I wus 
ever strong enough to climb mountains or to take long walks 
such as are neci ssary for geological work. 

During the early part of our life in London, I was strong 
enough to go into general society, and saw a good deal of 
several scientitio men and other more or less distingnishod 
men. I will give my iraprossiims with respect to some of them, 
though I have little to say worth saying. 

1 saw more of Lycll than of any other man, both hoforo and 
after my marriage. Ilis mind was chsTaet risid, as it appeared 
to me, by cloarucHs, caution, sound judgment, and a gofxl deal 
of originality. When I made any remark tc> him on (leology, 
he never rested until he saw tho wlifdo case clearly, and ofhni 
made me see it more clearly than I hod done bt fore. Ho would 
advance all possible objections to my suggestion, and even after 
these were exhausted would long remain dubious. A soeond 
characteristic was his hearty sympathy with the work of other 
scientific men.f 

On my rotum from the voyage of the Beagle^ T explained to 
him my views on coral-reefs, which differed from liis, and 
1 was greatly surprised and encouraged by tho vivid mterost 
which he showed. His delight in science was ardent, and he 
felt the keenest interest in the future progn'ss of nniTikind. 
Ho was very kind-hearted, and thoroughly liberal in his 
religious Ixiliefs, or rather disbeliefs ; hut ho W’as a strong 
theist. His candour was liighly remarkable. He exhibited 
this by becoming a convert to the Descent theory, though ho 
had gained much fame by opposing Lamarck’s views, and this 
after he had grown old. He reminded me that I had many 
years before said to him, when discussing tho opposition of tho 
old school of geologists to bis new views, “ What ^ good thing 
it would bo if every scientific man vas to die when sixty years 
old, as alj^^rwards he would be snreto op[)ose all new doctrines.” 
But hejioped that now he might be allowed to live. 

The Bcienoo of QtJology is enormously indebted to Lycll— 
rndte so, as 1 believe, than to any other man who ever lived. 
When [I was] starting on the voyago of the Beagle^ the 
sagseions HenMj^w, who, like all other geologists, believed at 
that time in successive cataclysms, advis^ mo to get and study 

* FJt&otophieat Mtcojcfne, 1842. 

t Tbc alight T«|ietition here observable is accounteil for by tho notes on 
Lydil, Ao, bating been added in April, 1881, a fow yeort after the rest of 
tha HeeoOeetioni were written.—F. D. 
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the first Tolume of the FrincipleSj which had then just been 
published, but on no account to accept the Tiews therein 
adyocatf'd. How differently would any one now speak of the 
Principles! 1 am proud to remember that the first place, 
namely, St. Jngo, in the Capo do Verde Archipelago, in which 
I geologised, convinced me of the infinite saperiority of Lyell’s 
views over those advocated in any other work known to me. 

The powerful effects of Lyell’s works could formerly bo 
plainly seen in the different progress of the science in France 
and England. Tlie present total oblivion of Elie de Beau* 
mont’s wild hypotheses, such as his Craters of Elevation and 
Lines of Elevation {which latter hypothesis I hoard Sedgwick at 
the Geological Society lauding to the skies), may be largely 
attribute d to Lyell. 

I saw a good deal of Robert Brown, facile Princeps 
Botanicorum, ” as ho was called by Humboldt. He seemed to 
mo to be cbiefiy roinarkablo for the minuteness of his observa¬ 
tions and their perfect accuracy. His knowledge was extra* 
ordinarily great, and much died with him, owing to his 
excessive fear of ever making a mistake. Ho poured out his 
knowledge to mo in the most unrosurvod manner, yet was 
strvingely jealous on some points. I called on him two or three 
times before iho voyage of the Beagle^ and on one occasion he 
asked mo to look through a microscope and describe what I 
saw. This 1 did, and believe now that it was the marvellous 
currents of protoplasm in some vegetable cell. I then asked 
him whnt I had seen ; but ho answered me, “ That is my little 
Bccrc^t.” 

Ho was capable of the most generous actions. When old, 
much out of health, and quite unfit for any exertion, he daily 
visited (as Hooker trdd me) an old man-servant, who lived at a 
distance (and whom ho supported), and road aloud to him. 
This is en(^gli to make up for any degree of scientifio 
penuriousness or jealousy. 

I may here mention a few other eminent men whoip I have 
occasionally seen, hut I have little to say about them«wortii 
saying. 1 felt a high reverence for Sir J. Hcrschel, and was 
delighted to dine with him at his oharming house at the 
of Good Hope and afterwards at his London house. I saw him, 
also, on a few other occasions. He never talked inQoh,elint 
every word which he uttered was worth listening to. 

I onoe mot at breakfast, at Sir B. Murchison’s hous^ the 
illustrious Humboldt, who hononi^ me by expresdng A 
to see mo. I was a little disapiminted with the great mai^ hut 
my anticipations probably were too high. I am mnembei^ 
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nothing difitinctly nbout our interriewy oroopt that Humholdt 
was very oheorful and talked much. 

X.* reminds me of Buckle, whom I once met at llonsloigh 
Wedgwood's. 1 was very glad to learn from [Buckle] his system 
of collecting facts. He told mo that ho bought all the books 
which he rei^, and made a full index to each, of the facts which 
he thought might prove serviceable to him, and that he could 
always remember in what book he had road anything, for his 
memory was wonderful. I asked him how at first he could 
judge what facts would be serviceable, and ho answered that he 
did not know, hut that a sort of instinct guided him. From 
this habit of making indices, he was enabled to give the 
astonishing number of references on all sorts of subjects which 
may be found in his llktory of CiviK ation. This book I 
thought most interesting, and read it twice, but I doubt 
wbeUier his generalisations aro worth anytliing. Buckle was a 
great talker; and I listened to him, saying hardly a word, nor 
indee<l could I have done so, for ho hdt no gaps. When Mrs. 
Farrer began to sing, 1 jumped up and said tliat I mtist listen 
to her. After I had moved aw'ay, he turned round to a friend, 
and said (as was overheard by my brother), “Well, Mr. 
Darwin's l»ook8 are much better than his convoi*sation." 

Of other great litcmry men, 1 once mot Sydney Smith at 
Dean Milman’s house. There was something inexplicably 
amusing in every word which lie uttered. Perhaps this was 
2 Hirtly due to the expectation of being amused. 11(5 was talking 
about Lady Cork, who was then extremely old. This was thb 
lady who, as ho said, was (>nco so much affected by one of his 
charity sermous, that she borrowed a guinea from a friend to put 
in the plate. Ho now said, “ It is generally believed that ray 
dear old friend Lady Cork has boon overlooked ” ; and he said 
tibia in such a manner that no one could* for a moment doubt 
that he meant that his dear old friend had boon overlooked by 
the devil. How he managed to cxprcfs this 1 know not. 

I likewise once met Macaulay at Lord Stanhope's (the 
histosian's) house, and as tlici'e was only one other man at 
dinner, I had a grand opportunity of hearing him converse, and 
hS was TCUT agreeable. He did not talk at all too much, nor 
indeed eould such a man talk too mnch, os long as he allowed 
otHscu lo tom stream of his conversation, and this he did 
sUoir; 

)^rd StanhojM once gave me a curious little proof of the 
tuob&moiy* ea^d fmness of Hacaula/s memory. Many historians 

* A pawttg e rMsitiag to X. is here omitted.->F, D. 
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ii<;od often to meet at Lord Stanhope’s house; and, in discussing 
various subjot ts, they would sometimes clifbr from Macaulay, 
and formerly they often referred to some book to soc v»ho was 
right; but latterly, as Lord Stanhope noticed, no historian ever 
took this trouble, and whatever Macaulay said was final. 

On another occasion I met at Lord Stanhope’s house one of 

his parties of historians and other literary men, and amongst 

them were Motley and Groto. After luncheon I walked about 
•< 

Ghevening Park for nearly an hour with Grote, and was much 
interested by his conversation and pleased by the simplicity and 
absence of all pretension in his manners. 

Long ago I dined occasionally with the old Earl, the father 
of the historian. He was a strange man, hut what little I knew 
of him I liked much. He was frank, genial, and pleasant. 
Ho liad strongly-marked features, with a brown complexion, 
and his clothes, when I saw liiin, were all brown. He seemed 
to believe in <‘verything wliicb was to others utterly incredible. 
He said one day to me, “ Why don’t you give up your fiddle- 
faddle of gC(dogy and zoology, and turn to the occMilt sciences V ” 
The historian, then Lord Mahon, soemed shocked at such a 
speech to me, and his ehanj)ing wife nnicli amused. 

The last man whom I will immtion is Carlyle, seen by me 
scveml times at my brotbor’s houp<‘ and two or throe times at 
my own house. His talk was very iiicy and interesting, just 
like his writings, hut he sometimes went on too long on the 
same subject. I remember a funny dinner at ray brother’s, 
where, amongst a few others, were llabbage and Lyell, both of 
whom liked to talk. Carlyle, liowever, silenced every one by 
haranguing during the whole dinner on the advantages of 
silence. After dinner, Babbage, in his grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very interesting lecture on silence. 

Carlyle sneered at almost every one: One day in xny house 
be called Gynte's Jlisfory ‘*a fetid qiiagnure, wdth nothing 
spiritual about it.” I always thought, until his JKemiitmences 
appeared, that his sneers were partly jokes, but tbis now' seems 
Hither doubtful. His expression was that of a depiessod, 
almost despondent, yet lienevolent man, and it is notorious how 
heartily he laughed, 1 believe that his benevolence was real, 
though stained by not a little jealousy. No one con doubt 
about his extraordinary ])owerof drawing pictnr€« of things And 
men—far more vivid, as it appears to me, than any drawn by 
Macaulay. Whether his pictures of men were true ones is anothw 
question. 

He has been all-powerful in imjiressing some grand hkhtsI 
truths on the minds of men. On the o^r hand, bis views 
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ftbout Blavexy wore rovolticg. lu his eyes might was right. 
His mind soomod to mo a very narrow one ; oven if all brani^os 
of science, which ho despised, are oxcliidod. It is astonishing 
to me that Kingsley should have spoken of him as a man well 
fitted to advance scionco. Ho laugiicd to scorn tlio idea that a 
mathematician, such as Whewell, could judgo, as I maintained 
he conld, of Goethe’s views on light. Ho thovight it a most 
ridiculous thing that any one should cure whether a glacier 
moved a little quicker or a littlo slower, or moved at all. Ah 
far as I conld judge, I never met a man with a mind so ill 
adapted for scientific research. 

Whilst living in London, I attended as regularly as I could 
the meetings of several scientific societies, and acted as secretary 
to the Geological S<*cioty. Ihit such atieudauco, and ordinary 
society, suited my health so badly that wo resolved to live 
in the country* which wo both prefernsd and Lavo never 
repoutod of. 

Hesidence at Down,/rom Srpt<i7nher 14, 1842, to the 
prciicnt time, 1870. 

After several fruitless scarcbos in Snrrcy and clBowhorc, wo 
found this house and purchast'd it. 1 was pleased with tlie 
diversified appearance of the vegetation j»rop(!r to a chalk 
district, and so unlike what I biui been accustomed to in the 
Midland counties; and still more pleased witli tbo extreme 
quietness and rusticity of the place. It is not, lioacvor, quite 
so retired a pltw.e as a writer in a German periodical makes 
it, who says that my house can bo approached only by a mule- 
trsKsk! Our fixing ourselves boro has answered admirably in 
one way which wo did not anticipate, namely, by being very 
convenient for frequent visits from our .children. 

Few persons can have lived a more retired lifi^than wx have 
done. Besides slfort visits to the houstis of relations, and 
occasionally to the seaside or elsewhere, wo have gone nowhere. 
During the first part of our residence we went a littlo into 
societyi and received a few friends here; but iny health almost 
always suffered from the excitement, violent shivering and 
vomiting attacks hoing thus brought on. I Imvo therefore 
bean compelled for many years to ^ve up all dinner-parties ; 
and this has been somewhat of a deprivation to me, as such 
parties always put me into high spirits. From the same 
cause I have l^n able to invite here very few scientific 
icqualniaimes. 

My clii^ enjoymmit and sole employment throughont life 
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lias boon scientific work, and the excitement from sneh work 
makes mo for the time forgot, or drives quite away, my daily 
disconifoi-t. I have tbereforo nothing to record during the 
rest of iny life, except the publication of my several l^ks. 
I’orliaps a few details how tliey arose may bo worth giving. 

My ftfveral Publications. —In the early part of 1844, my 
observotions on the volcanic islands visited during the voyage 
of the Beagle were published. In 1845,1 took much pains 
in corrooting a new edition of my Journal of RescarcheSf 
which was originally published in 1839 as part of Fita-Koy’s 
work. The success of this my first literary child always 
tickles my vanity more tlian that of any of my other books. 
Even to this day it sells steadily in England and the United 
States, and has been translated for the second time into 
(jonnan, and into French and other languages. This success 
of a book of travels, especially of a scientific one, so many years 
after its first publication, is surprising. Ton thousand copies 
have l)Ocn sold in England of the second edition. In 1846 
my Geological Observations on South America wore published. 
I record in a little diary, which I have always kept, that my 
three geological hooks (Coral licefs included) consumed four 
and a half years’ steady work ; “ and now it is ten years since 
my return to England. IIow much time have I lost by 
illness ? ” I have nothing to say about these three books 
except that to my surprise now editions have lately been 
colled for.* 

In October, 1846,1 began to work on ‘ Cirripedia' (Barnacles). 
When on the coast of Chile, 1 found a most curious form, which 
burrowed into shells of Concholepas, and which differed so 
much from all other Cirripodcs that I had to form a new Sub> 
order for its sole rec;eption. Lately an allied burrowing genus 
has been found on the shores of Portugal. To understand the 
structure of 'my new Oirripede I had to examine and dissect 
many of the common forms: and this gradually led me on to 
take up tlio whole group. I worked steadily on thcr subject 
for the next eight years, and ultimately published twpHhick 
volumes,t describing all the known living species,and thpa 

quartos on the extinct species. I do not doubt that Sir 11. 
Lytton Bulwer had mo in his mind when ho introduced in one 
of his novels a Professor Long, who had written two 
Volumes on limpets. 

Although 1 was employed during eight years on this work, 
yet 1 record in my diary that about two years out of this timo 

* Geeiogital Obsertation*^ 2nd Edit. 1876. Coral 2iid Edii 1874 
f Publisbed by tbe Ray Seeiety. 
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waa lost by illness. On tbis account 1 went in 1848 for some 
months to Malvern for hydropatbio treatment, wbiob did me 
much good, so that on my return homo I was able to resume 
work. So much was I out of health that when niy doer father 
died on Novomhor 13th, 1848, 1 was unable to attend his 
funeral or to act as one of his executors. 

My work on the Cirripedia possesses, I think, considerable 
value, 08 besides describing several new and remarkable forms, 
I made out the homologies of tlie various parts—1 discovered 
the cementing apparatus,' though I bluii '/ rod dreadfully about 
the cement glands—and lastly I proved the existence in certain 
genera of minute males complcmontal to and parasitic on the 
hermaphrodites. This latter discovery has at last been fully 
confirmed; though at one time a Gorman writer was plcaKod 
to attribute tlie whole account to my fertile imagination. The 
Oirripedos form a highly varying nn<l difficult group of spocio>« 
to class; and my work w as of considerable use to me, when I 
had to discuss in the Origin of Sjieciea the principles of a 
natural cla8^ific-ation. Noverthcloss, I doubt whether the work 
was worth the consumption of so much timo. 

From September 1864 I devoted my whole time to arrsmgiiig 
my huge pile of notes, to observing, and to experimenting in 
relation to the transmutation of species. During the vo^’ugo of 
the Beagle I had been deeply impressed by discovering in the 
Pampean formation grcMit fossil animals covered with armour 
like that on the existing armadillos; secondly, by the manner 
in which closely allied animals roplaco one another in pro- 
cecding southwards over the Continent; and thirdly, by tho 
South American character of most of tho productions of tho 
Galapagos archipelago, and more especially by tho manner in 
which they differ slightly on each island of tho grouj); none of 
the islands appearing to be very ancient in a geological sense. 

It was eviaent that such facts as tlicse, as well as many 
others, could only be explained on tho eupposil^on that spocio’i 
l^radijpUy become modified; and the subject haunted me. Hut 
it WAS equally evident that neither the action of the sun-oimdiug 
eonditions, nor tho will of the organisms (especially in tho case 
*of plants) oonld account for the innnmmable cases in which 
oxgauiatns of every kind are beautifully adapted to their habits 
i&f Ufe~<>for Instance, a woodpecker or a tree-frog to clintb trees, 

' or a seed fiar disiiersal by books or plumes. I bad always been 
modi itniok by such wptations, and until those could be 
eisplahtod it seemed to me almost useless to endeavour to prove 
by isdireet eridenoe timt species have been modified. 

After , my returu to bingland it appeared to me that by 
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following tho example of Lyell in Geology, and by collecting 
all facts which bore in any way on the variation of animals 
and plants under domestication and nature, some light might 
perhaps bo tlirown on tho whole subject. My first noto-bwk 
was opened in July 1837. I worked on true Baconian prin- 
cij>]oB, aud withotit any theory collected facts on a wholesale ^ 
scale, more especially with respect to domesticated productions, 
by printed enquiries, by conversation with skilful breeders and 
gardeners, and by extensive reading. When I see tho list of 
l>ouks of all kinds which I read and abstracted, including 
whole series of Journals and Transactions, I am surprised at 
my industry. I soon percoivo<l that selection was the keystone 
of man’s success in making useful races of animals and plants. 
But how selection could be applied to organisms living in a 
state of nature remained for some time a mystery to mo. 

In October 1838, that is, fifteen months after I had begun 
my systematic (jnqniry, I happened to read for amusement 
Malthus on Population^ and being well prepared to appreciate 
the struggle for existence which everywhere goes on from long- 
continued observation of tho habits of animals and plants, it at 
once struck mo tliat under these circumstances favourable 
variations would tend to bo preserved, and unfavourable ones 
to bo destroyed. Tho result of tin's would be tho formation of 
new species. Heue, then, I had at last got a theory by which 
to work; but 1 was so anxious to avoid prejudice, that I 
detiTiuinod not for some time to write oven the briefest sketch 
of it. In Juno 1842 I first allowed myself the satisfaction of 
writing a very brief abstract of my theory in pencil in 35 
pages; and this w'as enlarged during the summer of 1844 into 
one of 230 pages, which I had fairly copied out and still 
possess. 

But at that time 1 overlooked one problem of great im¬ 
portance ; and it is astonishing to mo, except on the principle 
of Columbus aiM his egg, how I could have overlooked it and 
its solution. This problem is the tendency in organic beinga 
descended from the same stock to diverge in character as they 
become modified. That they have diverged greatly is obvious 
fiom tho manner in which species of all kinds can be classed^ 
under genera, genera under families, families under sub-orders, 
and so forth; and I can remember the very spot in the road; 
wiiilst in my carriage, when to my joy the solution occurred to 
me; aud this was long after I had come to Down. Hie 
solution, fis 1 believe, is that the modified ofi&pring of all 
dominant and increasing forms tend to become adapted to 
many and highly diversified places in the economy of nature. 
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Early in 1856 Lyoll advised mo to write out my views 
pretty fully, and I began at onco to do so on a scale tliroo or 
four times as extensive as that wliicli was afterwards followed 
in my Origin of Species; yet it was only an abstract of the 
materials which I had collected, and I got through about half 
the work on this scale. But my plans were overthrown, for 
early in the summer of 1858 Mr. Wallaoe, who w'us tlmn in the 
Malay archipelago, sent me an essay On the Tendency of 
Varieties to depart indefinitely from the Original Typte ; and this 
essay contained exactly the same theory as mine. Mr. Wollace 
expressed the wish that if I thought well of his essay, I should 
send it to Lyoll for perusal. 

The circumstances under which I consented at the request 
of Lyoll and Hooker to allow of an abstract from my MS., 
together with a letter to Asa Gray, dated Soptembor 5, 1857, 
to bo publislKNl at the same time with NVallaeo's Essay, ore 
given in the Journal of the Proceedings of the Linnean Society^ 
1868, p. 45. I was at first very unw'illing to conseut, as I 
thought Mr. Wallace might consider my doing so unjustifiable, 
for 1 did not tbon know how gcncrons and noble was his 
disposition. The extract from my MS. and the letter to Asa 
Gray had neither been intended for publication, and were 
badly written. Mr. W’^allacc's essay, on the other hand, was 
admirably expressed and quite clear. Nevertheless, onr joint 
productions e.xcitcd very little attention, and tlio only jnihlishcd 
notice of them which I can remember was by I’rofussor 
Haughton of Dublin, whos(5 verdict was that all that was now 
in them was false, and what w-as true was old. This shows 
how necessary it is that any now view t-honld bo explained at 
considerable length in order te arouwi ptiblic attention. 

In September 1858 I set to work by the strong advice of 
Lyoll and HtH>kcr to prepare a voliimp on the transmutation of 
a|)ecic6, but was often interrupted by ill-hoalth, and short 
visits to Dr. Lane’s delightful hydropathic etSiablishmout at 
Moor Park. I abstracted the MS. begun on a much larger 
scal^ih 1856, and completed the volume on the same reduced 
scale. It cost me thirteen months and ten days* hard labour. 
It was published under the title of the Origin of Species^ in 
KovemlMr 1859. Though considerably added to and corrected 

tiie later editions, it has remained substantially the same 
book. * 

It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It was from the 
first hi^lj suGcessful. The first small edition of 1250 copies 
was sold on the day of publication, and a second edition of 
8000 eojsies soon afterwards. Sixteen thousand copies have 
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novr (1876) been sold in England; and considering how stiff a 
book it is, this is a largo sale. It has l)eGn tat^nslated into almost 
every European tongue, even into such languages as Spanish, 
Bohemian, Polish, and Russian. It has also, according to 
Miss Bird, been translated into Japanese,* and is there mneh 
studied. Even on essay in Uebrew has appeared on it, show¬ 
ing that the tbcc»ry is contained in the Old Testament! The 
reviews wore very nnnicirous; for some time I collected all 
that appeared mi the Origin and on ray related books, and 
those amount (excluding newspaper reviews) to 265 ; but after 
a time I gave up the attenii)t in despair. Many separate 
essays and books on the subject have appeared; and in 
(I emiany a catalogue or bibliography on “ Darwinismns ” has 
appeared cnory year or two. 

The success of the Origin may, I think, be attributed in 
larg(! part to my having long before A\Tittcn two condensed 
sketches, and to my having finally abstmeted a much larger 
manuscript, which was itself an abstract. By this means I was 
enabled to s^d(^ct tbo more striking facts and conclusions. I 
had, also, during many years, followed a golden rule, namely, 
that wlicnovcr a published fact, a now observation or thought 
came across mo, which was opposed to my general results, to 
make a memorandum of it without fail and at unco ; for I had 
found by cxpericneo that such facts and thoughts were far 
more apt to escai>o from the memory than favourable ones. 
OAving to this habit, very few objoetions were raised against 
my views which 1 had not at least noticed and attempted to 
answer. 

It has sometimes been said that the success of the Origin 
proved “ that the suhiect was in the air,” or “ that men's minds 
were propari'd for it.” I do not think that this is strictly true, 
for I occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never 
happened to c<ync across a single one w'ho seemed to doubt about 
the jicrrnanenco of species. Even Lyoll and Hooker, thongh 
they would listen with interest to rao, never seemed to agree. I 
tri^ once or twice to explain to able men what I m<^t by 
Natural selection, but signaily failed. What I believe was 
strictly true is that innumerable well^observod ioets wm^ 
stored in tbo minds of naturalists ready to take their proper 
places as soon as any theory which would receive them vme 
sufficiently explained. Anotiiier element in the sneoess of tibd 
book was its moderate size; and this 1 owe to the appeaianoe 
of Mr. Wallace's essay; had I published on the scale in whl^ 

* Mh’s Binl is mistaken, os I learn from PioCDssor Mitsukuri.—P. 0. 
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I began to write in 1856, the book would have bt50u four or 
five times as largo as the Origin, and very fow would have had 
tiie patience to rt^ad it. 

I gained much by my delay in publishing from about 1830, 
when the theory w'as clearly conceived, to i860; and I lost 
nothing by it, for I cared very little whether iiion attributed 
most originality to rao or Wallace; and his essay no doubt 
aided in tbo rocoption of the tlu'ory. I was forostalk’d in only 
one important point, which my \unity bos always made mo 
regret, namely, the explanation by ini ans of tho Glatsial period 
of the presence of tho same species of plants and of some fow 
animals on distant mountain summits and in tho arctic regions. 
This view pleased me so much that I w'roto it out in exlcmo, 
and I bolieve that it was read by Hooker some years before 
E. Forties published his celoltralod memoir* on tho subject. 
In the very few points in which we differed, I still think that 
I was in the right. I Ijave never, of course, alluded in print 
to my having independently worked ont tins view. 

Hanlly any point gave mo so mnch satisfaction when I was 
at work on tho Origin, as tlie explanation of tho wide difference 
in many classes between tho embryo and tho adult animal, and 
of the close resemblance of the ombryos within tlie same class. 
No notice of this {ioiut was taken, us far us I remember, in 
the early reviews of tho Origin, and I recollect oxj)r(ss8ing my 
surprise on this head in a letter to Asa Gray. Within late 
years sovoral reviewers have given the whole credit to Fritz 
Mfiiler and Hackol, who nndoubti dly have worked it out much 
more fully, and in some rwipicts num) correctly than I did 
I bad materials for a whole chapter on tho subjoed, and I ought 
to have mode tho discussion longer; for it is clear that I failed 
to impres.s my readers; and he who succeeds in doing so 
deserves, in my opinion, all tho credit. 

This leads mo to remark that I have aimjyst alw'ays l>ccu 
treated honestly by my reviewers, passing over these w-‘thont 
Bcier^ific knowledge as not worthy of notice. My views have 
oftA been grosriy misrepresented, bitterly opposed and ridi- 
^ouled, but tms hiw been generally done, ns I believe, in gooil 
faith. On the whole 1 do not doubt that my works have been 
over and over again greatly overpraised. I rejoico that I havo 
Avoided ooBtroversieS) and this I owe to Lyell, who many years 
' age^ in rsle^ee to my geological works^ strongly advis^ me 
imver to get entaa^ed in a controversy, as it rarely did any 
good «pd oatiaed a nueerable loss of time and temper. 


* Oet^cg. Sunep Mem., 1846. 
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Whenever I have found out that I have bluuderedi or that 
niy work has been imperfect, and when I have been con¬ 
temptuously criticised, and even when I have been overpraisodt 
80 that I have f(;lt inortlfit'd, it has been ray greatest comfort 
to say hundreds of tinjes to myself that “ I have worked as 
hard and ns well as 1 G<mld, and no man can do more than 
this.” I rouwiiriber when in Good Success Bay, in Ticrra del 
Fuego, thinking ( and, I believe, that I wrote home to the 
offe^'t) lliiit I could not employ my life better than in adding a 
little to Matural Science. This I have done to the best of my 
abilities, and critics may say what they like, but they cannot 
destroy this conviction. 

During the two last months of 1859 I was fully occupied in 
preparing a second edition of the Origin, and by an enormous 
eorrespomlonce. On tlaimary Ist, 1800, X began arranging ray 
notes for ray work tm the Variation of Animnh and Plants under 
Domestication; but it was not published until the beginning 
of 18C8; the delay having hoen caused partly by frequent 
illiuiMses, one of which lasted seven months, and partly by 
being hniipted to i)ul>li8h on other subjects which at the 
tijne interested me more. 

On May lOth, 1802, my little book on the Fertilisation of 
Orchids, wliich cost ino ton months’ work, w'as published : 
inr)8t of the facts had Ixicn shjwly aceumulated during several 
previous years. During the siiminor of 1839, and, I Ixdicvc, 
during the previous summer, I was led to attend to the cross- 
fertilisation of flowers by the aid of insects, from having como 
to the conclusion in ray speculations on the origin of sjwcies, 
that crossing played an important part in keeping specific 
forms constant. I atUmded to the subject more or less during 
every subsequent summer; and my interest in it was greatly 
enhanced by having procured and read in November 1841, 
through the advice of Kobert Brown, a copy of C. K. Sprengcl’s 
wonderful booU*, Vas entdeejeie Geheimniss der Natnr. For 
some years IsTove 1862 I had specially attended to the fertili¬ 
sation of (Uir British orchids; and it scoiued to me the <bcBt 
plan to prepare as complete a treatise on this group of plants as 
well as I could, rather than to utilise the great mass of matter* 
w hich I had slowdy collected with respect to other plants. 

My resolve pr<wcd a wise one; for since the aj>pearance oi 
my book, a surprising number of papers and separate works on 
the fertilisation of kinds of flowers have appeared; and 
tlioso are far better done than I could possibly have effected. 
The merits of poor old Sprengel, so long overlooked, are sow 
fully recognised many years a&r his death. 
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During the same year I pnMishcd iu the Journal of tho 
Ltnnean Society, a paper On the Two Forms, or Dimoryhic Con¬ 
dition of Primula, and during the next five years, five other 
palters on dimorphic and trimorphio plants. 1 do not think 
anything in my scientific life has given me so much satisfaction 
as making out the meaning of the structure of these plants. I 
had notice <1 in 18i!8 or 183l> the dimorphism of Linum fiavum, 
and had at first thought that it Avas merely a case of unmeaning 
Variability. But on examining the common ajiecies of Primula, 
I found that the two forms were UiucJi too regular and constant 
to ho thus viewed. I therefore iHJCtiiuo almost convinced that 
the common cowslip ami primrose were on the liigh-road to 
lieconie diemdous ;—that the short justil in the one form, and 
the short stumens in the other fitnn uero tending towards 
abortion. The plants were then loro suhj< cU>d under this 
IKiint of view to trial; but as soon as tlie flowers Avith short 
pistils fertilised Avith pollen fnmi the short stanions, Avere found 
to yield more seeds than any other of the four possible uuions, 
the abortion-theory was knocked on the lead. After Homo 
additional experiment, it became evident that the two forms, 
though both AA'cro perfect lurmaphrodite8,bore almost the same 
relation to one another as dii tlic tw’o sexes of an ordinary 
animal. With I^ytlirum aac liave tho still moie Avomleiful 
case of three forms standing iu a similar relation to one 
another. I afterwards found that tlio ofisjiring from tho union 
of tAVO plants belonging to tho same forms j»resonted u cioso 
aud^ curious analogy Avith hybrids froju tlio union of tAVo 
distinct s|)ecics. 

In the autumn of IBG-l I finished a lf)ng j)ap(!r on Clhnhiny 
Plants, and sent it to tho Liunean Society. The writing of 
this paper cost mo four months : but 1 was so unwt U when I 
received the jiroof-shcetfi that I Avas forced to leave them very 
badly and oltcn obscurely expressed.. The j)»f)er aabs litthi 
noticed, but when iu 1875 it was corrected ami pu])lii.hed as a 
sci-ara^y book it sold well. I uas led to t.ke up this subject 
by tdfiding a short paper by Asa Gray, published iu 1858. He 
sent mo seeds, and on raising some plants I was so mucli 
fascinated and perplexed by the revolving mc^vements of the 
tendrils and stems, which movements arc really very simple, 
tkoagh appealing at first sight very complex, that I procured 
▼anoua other kinds of climbing plants, and studied tho whole 
subject. I was all the more sttractcyl to it, from not being at 
^1 imtisfied witb the explanation which Hcnslow gave us in his 
lectim^ about twining plants, namely, that they had a natural 
tendency to grow up in a spire. This explanation proved quite 
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erronoons. Somo of tUo a^laj^tations displayed by climbing 
plants are as beautiful as those of Orchids for ensuring cross* 
fertilisation. 

My Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication 
was bcgim, as alrnidy stated, in the boginniog of 1860, but was 
not publisiicd until tho beginning of 1868. It wtui a big book, 
and cost inc four years and two luonths' liard labour. It gives 
all my (d>8crvutioiiS and an iiiimcrtse number of facts collected 
from various sour(‘ 0 «i, ub('ut our doniCHtic productions. In tho 
second volume tho caubcs and laws of variation, inheritance, 
ike., ore discussed, as far as our presont state of knowledge per¬ 
mits. Towards ilic end of tho work I give my well-abused 
hypothesis of rungeiicsis. An unverified hypothesis is of 
little or no value; but if any one should hei’cafter be led t<i 
make observations by w'hioh some such hyjwthesis could be 
estahlLsbed, I shall have done goml service, as an astonishing 
number of isolated facts can be thus connected togotber aud 
rcTidcred intelligible. In ISTr) a second and largely correctetl 
edition, wbich cost me a good deal of labour, was brought out. 

My Descent of Man was publishcul in February 1871. As 
soon as I had become, in the year 1837 or 1838, convinced that 
species wore mutable productions, I could not avoid the belief 
that man must come under the same law. Accordingly I 
collected notes uu the subj<!Ct for my own satisfaction, and not 
for a long time with any intention of publishing. Although in 
the Onfjin of S 2 f€cies tho derivation of any particular species is 
never discussed, yet I thought it best, in order that no honour¬ 
able man should accuse me of concealing my views, to add that 
by tho w'oik “ light would he thrown on the origin of man and 
his history." It would have been useless, and injurious to the 
success of tho book to have paraded, without giving any 
evidence, luy conviction with respect to his origin. 

But w'lieu I^fonnd that many naturalists fully acc<^ted the 
doctrine of tlio evolution of species, it scemod to me advisable 
to work up such notes as I possessed, aud to publish a 6i)ecial 
irt atisc ou tho origin of man. I was tho more glad to do so, as 
it gavo me an opportunity of fully discussing seitial selection 
—a subject which had always greatly interested me» Thill 
subject, and that of the variation of our domestic productions, 
together with the causes and laws of variation, inj^ieritance, and 
the intercrossing of plants, are the sole subjects which I have 
been able to write about in full, so as to use all the materials 
which I have oollocted* The Descent of Man took me three 
years to write, but then as usual some of this time was kat hy 
ill health, and some was consumed by preparing aeir editk^ 
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and olihor minor works. A second and largely corrected edition 
of the Desemt apjteiirod in 1874. 

My book on the Expression of the Eiiiotums in Men and 
Animals was published in the autumn of 187*i. I had intended 
to give only a chapter on the subject in the Descent of Man^ 
but as soon as I began to put my uutcB tugt'ther, 1 saw that it 
would require a separate treatiHo. 

My first child was bom on Dcccmlmr 27th, 1839, and I at 
once commenced to make notes on the first dawn of tho varions 
expressions which ho oxhibittMl, for I felt convinced, oven at 
this early period, that tho most complex and fine shades of 
expression mmt all have had a gradual and natural origin. 
During the summer of tho following year, 1840,1 road Sir 
0 . IhSl’s ad^uirahlo work on expression, and this greatly 
increased the interest which I felt in the subjewt, though I 
could not at all agree with his belief tliat various muscles 
had boon specially created for tho sake of expression. From 
this time forward 1 oceasioually attended to tho subject, both 
with respect to man and our doiucsticatod animals. My book 
sold largely; 52i>7 copies having been disposed of on the day 
of publication. 

In the smnmor of 18G0 T was idling and resting near Hart- 
field, wher two species of [Sundew] abound; and I noticed 
that numerous insects had been entiappod by the Icavos. I 
carried home some plants, and on giving them insects saw tho 
movements of tho tcmtaclos, and this made mo think it pro¬ 
bable that tliu insects were cauglit for some special purjiosc. 
Fortunately a crucial test occurred to me, that of placing a 
large number of leaves in various nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genouB fluids of equal density; aiid as soon as I found that 
the former alone exciu d energetic movements, it w'as obvious 
that here was a flue new ii(dd for investigation. 

Daring subsequent years, whenever I had hu^ire, I pursued 
my experiments, and my bc>ok on Insectivorous Plants was 
piibl^ed in July 1876—that is Kixteon years after iny first 
ubao^tions. The delay in this cose, as with all iny other 
bookif, has been a great advantage to mo; for a man after a 
Song interval can criiiciso his own work, almost os well os if 
it were that of another person. The fact that a plant should 
lAmeta, wbcm^properly excited, a fluid containing an acid and 
ferment, closely analogous to the digestive fluid of an animal, 
was eertainly a remar^ble discovery. 

During aUtomn of 1876 I smiU publish on the Effects 
qf Oress^ and SeJf-FeirtiEssdum in the Vegetable Kingdom. This 
Ikodk will feftt a eomplement to that on tho Fertilisation of 
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OreJiidBf in wliich I showod how perfect wore the means for 
cross-fertilisation, and here I shall show how important are 
the results. I was led to make, during eleven years, the 
numerons experiments recorded in this volume, by a mere 
accidental observation; and indeed it required the accident to 
be repeated before my attention was thoroughly aroused to 
the remarkable fact that seedlings of self-fertilised parentage 
are inferior, even in the first generation, in height and vigour 
to seedlings of cross-fortiliecd parentage. I hope also to 
republish a revised edition of my book on Orchids, and here¬ 
after my papers on dimorphic and triraorphic plants, together 
with some additional observations on allied points which I 
never have had time to arrange. My strength will then 
probably bo exhausted, and I shall bo ri otly to exclaim “ Nnno 
dimittis.” 

Written May l«f, 1881 .—ITte Effects of Cross- and Self- 
Fertilisation was puldished in the autumn of 1876 ; and tho 
results there arrived at explain, as I believe, the endless and 
wonderful contrivances for the transportal of pollen from one 
plant to another of tho same species. I now believe, how¬ 
ever, chiefly from tho fd)8ervation8 of Hermann Muller, that I 
ought to have insisted more strongly than I did on the many 
adaptations for solf-fortilisation; though I was well awoj'e of 
many sticli adaptations. A nuieh enlarged edition of iny 
Fertilisation of Orchids was published in 1877. 

In this same year The Different Forms of Flowers^ dc., 
npi>earcd, and in 1880 a second edition. This book consists 
chiefly of tho several papers on Hetoro-styled flowers origi¬ 
nally published by the Liuncan Society, corrected, urith 
much now matter added, togctln r with observations on some 
other cases in which tho same plant bears two kinds of flowers. 
As before remarked, no little discovery of mine over gave mo 
so much pleai^nro ns tho making out the meaning of hetero- 
stylcd flowers. Tho results of crossing such flowers in an 
illegitimate muunor, I believe to be very important, as bearing 
on Uie sterility of hybrids; although these results have been 
noticed by only a few persons. 

In 1871), I had a translation of Dr. Ernst Krause’s Life of 
Framnus Darmn published, and I added a sketch of his 
character and habits from material in my possession. Manj^ 
ftersons have been much interested by this little life, and I am 
surprised that only 800 or 900 copies were sold. 

lu 1830 I published, with [my son] Frank's assisianoe our 
Power of Mcreement in Plants, This was a tongh {deco of 
work. The book bears somewhat tho same relation to my 
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little book on ClinAing PlantSf which Cross-Feriilttation did 
to the Fertilisation of Orchids; for in acoordanco with the 
piinciplo of ovolutiou it was impoBsible to account for climbing 
plants having boon developed in so many widely different 
groups unless all kinds of plants possess some slight {Kiwcr 
of movement of an analogous kind. This 1 proved to bo the 
case; and I was further led to a rather wide gonorolisation, 
viz, that the great and important classes of movements, ex¬ 
cited by light, the attraction of gravity, &c., are all modified 
forms of the fnndainontal inoveineiit of circumnutation. It 
has ala'ays pleased mo to exalt plants in the scale of organised 
beings; and I therefore felt aii ('special pleasure in showing 
how many and what admimbly well adapted movements tho 
tip of a root posBosscs. 

I have now (May 1, 1881) sent to tho printers tho MS. of 
a bttlo lHK>k on The Formation of Vcijetahle Movid through the 
Action of irorww*. This is a subjwd of but Bumll importance; 
and I know not whether it will intcircst any roaderH,* but it 
lias interested me. It is the completion of a short paper read 
l>eforo the Geological Society more than forty years ago, and 
has revived old getdogical thoughts. 

I have now mentioned all tho books which I have xnddishod, 
and these 1 'o boon the milostoues in my life, so that littlo 
roiuains to be said. I am not conscious of any cliango in my 
mind during the last thirty years, o.vc(ipting in one point pre¬ 
sently to be mentioned; nor, indeed, could any change have been 
oxjHMsted unless one of general doieriomtion. liut my father 
lived to his eighty-third year with his mind aB lively as ever 
it was, and all his faculties nudimmed; and I hope that I 
may die before my mind fails to a sensible extent. I think 
that I have become a littlo more skilful in guessing right 
explanations and in do vising experimez^tal tests; but this 
may probably be tlio result of mere practice, an<^of a larger 
store of knowledge. I have os much dif&culty as over in 
expressing myself clearly and concisely; and this difiiculty 
has caiClkd me a very great loss of time; but it lias had tho 
compensating advantage of forcing mo to think long and 
intently about every sentence, and thus 1 liavo been led to 
see ^Tora in reasoning and in my own observations or tboso 
of ethers. ^ 

seems to be a sort of fatality in my mind leading 
nui to pat at jfirst my statement or proposition in a wrong or 
awkwai^ fom. Formerly I used to think about my sontenoes 

* B^ween Kovember 1881 and February 1884, 8500 wpios were 

•eld.'—y f Ip. 
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before writing them down; bat for several years I have foond 
tliut it saves time to scribble in a vile band, whole pages as 
quickly ns I possibly can, contracting half the words; and 
then coiTcct deliberately. Sentences thus scribbled down are 
often better ones than 1 could have written deliberately. 

Having said tlios much about my manner of writing, I will 
add that wdth nr. largo books I spend a good deal of time 
ov(T the general arrangement of tlio matter. I first make the 
rudest outline in two or three pages, and then a larger one 
in several pages, a few words or one word standing for a 
whole discussion or series of facts, lilach one of those headings 
is again enlarged and often transferred before I begin to write 
in eartenso. As in several of my books facts curved by 
others Ijavo been very extensively used, and as I have always 
had several quite distiuet subjects in hand at the same time, 

T may mention that I keep from thirty to forty largo port¬ 
folios, in cabinets witli lalielled shelves, into wliich I can at 
once put a delii(^lie<l irf(;renco or memorandum. I have bought 
niiiny boolcs, and at their ends I make an index of all the 
facts that concern my work; or, if the lx»ok is not my own, 
write out a s<*pariite ahstract, and of such abstracts 1 have 
a largo draw er full. Before Irnginning on any subject I look 
to all the short indexes and make a gcneml and classified 
index, and by taking tlio one or more proper portfolios I have 
all the inforniatiou collected during my life ready for use, 

I liavo said that in (uio respect my mind has changed during 
the last twenty or thirty years. Up to the ago of thii%, ur 
beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the works of Milton, 
Graj”, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, gave me 
great pliiasuro, and oven as a schoolboy I took iutenso d^ight 
in Shakesp<.'are, espcc'ally in the historical plays. I have also 
said that formerly pictures gave mo considerable, and mueio 
very groat ‘delight. But now for many years I cannot endnro 
to read a lino of jmotry: 1 have tried lately to read Shake¬ 
speare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated me. 

I have also almost lost my taste for pictures or music!' Music 
generally sets me thinking too energetically on what I have 
^n at work on, instead of giving me pleasure. 1 re^un 
some taste for fne scenery, but it does not cause me the. 
exquisite delight which it formerly did. Qa the other hsmd, 
novels, which are works of the imagiziatios, thou|^ itoi of 
a very high order, have been for years a w^eifd relief and 
pleasure to me, and 1 often bless all novelists. A saipristnj^ 
number have been read aloud to me, and I like all if mode^ 
rately good, and if they do not end unhappily^—wMch 
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« law ouglit to bo passed. A noTol, acconiing to my tnsto, 
docs not come into the first class unless it oontaius some 
person wbom one can tliorougbly love, and if a pretty woman 
all the better. 

This curious and lamcutablo b<BS of the higher rostbotio 
tastes is all the odder, as biK)ks on history, biographies, and 
travels (independently of any scientific facts which they may 
contain), and essays on all sorts of subjects interest me as much 
as ever they did. My mind soeros to have become a kind of 
machine for grinding general law's out of large collootious of 
facts, but why this should have caused tJio atrophy of tliat part 
of the brain alone, on which the higher ttistes dc])ond, I cannot 
conceive. A man with a mind more highly organistjd or hotter 
constituted than iniue, would not, I suppose, have tlins sulTored; 
and if I had to live my life again, 1 would hare made a rule to 
read some poetry and listen to some music at least once every 
week; for perhaps the parti of my brain now atropliiod would 
thus have been kept active through use. The loss of these 
tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly bo injurious to 
the intellect, and more probably to tlie moral character, by 
enfeebliug the emotional part of our nature. 

My books have sold largely in Englainl, have been trauhleUid 
into many languages, and passed through several editions in 
foreign countries. 1 have hoard it said that the huccons of a 
work abroad is the bc^st test of its enduring value. I doubt 
whether this is at all trustworthy; but judged by this stundairl 
my name ought to last for a few years. Therefore it nmy be 
worth while to tiy to analyse the mental qualities artd tlio con¬ 
ditions on which my success has depended ; though I am aware 
that no man can do this correctly. 

1 have no great quickness of apprehension or wit which is so 
remarkable in some clever men, for instarice, Huxley. 1 am 
therefore a poor critic: a paper or book, when firsfread, gene¬ 
rally <»dtes my admiration, and it is only after considerable 
refiectiqp. that I perceive the weak points. My power to follow 
a long and purely abstract train of thought is very limited; 
amf, therefore I could never have succeeded with metaphysics or 
mathematics. Hy memory is extensive, yet hazy: it suffices to 
make meoaationa by vagumy telling me that I have observed or 
reaaaoa&ethiiig ep|K>8^ to the oonmusion which 1 am drawing, 
or oh tiio ofh^ltwd in fisvonr of it; and after a time I can 
mmemSIy recollect where to search for my authority. So poor 
In one sense is xny memory, that 1 hare nerer Wn able to 
reiNMher Ibf xaore than a few days a single date or a line of 
poeteyi, 

■, V...' ' *3 
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Some of my critics have said, “ Oh, ho is a good observer, 
but ho has no power of reasoning I ” I do not think that this 
can be true, f(jr the Origin of Species is one long argument from 
the beginning to the end, and it has convinced not a few able 
men. No one could have written it without having some power 
(d reasoning. I liave a fair share of invention, an<J of common 
sense or judgment, such as every fairly successful lawyer or 
doctor must liavo, but not, I believe, in any higher degree. 

On the favourable side of the balance, 1 think Ibat I am 
8 n])orior to the common run of men in noticing things which 
easily escape attention, and in observing tliem carefully. My 
industry bus been nearly as great as it could have been in the ob- 
Hcrvatiou and collection of facts. What is far more important, 
my love of natural science has been steady and ardent. 

This pure love has, however, been much aided by tho 
arnbilitm to be esteemed by ray fellow naturalists. From my 
early youth I have had tho strongest desire to undorstand 
or explain whattiv<ir I observed,—that is, to group all facts 
under some general laws. These causes combined have given 
mo tho patioico to reflect or ponder for any number of years 
over any unexplained problem. As far os I can judge, I am not 
apt to follow blindly tho lead of other men. I have steadily 
endeavoured to keep my mind free so as to give up any hypo¬ 
thesis, however much beloved (and I cannot resist forming one 
on every subject), as soon as facts are shown to bo opposed to 
it. Indeed, I have had no choice but to act in this manner, for 
with tho exception of the Coral Roefs, I cannot remember a 
single flrst-funned hypothesis w'hich had not after a time to be 
given up or greatly modified. This has naturally led me to 
distrust greatly, deductive reasoning in the mixed sciences. On 
the other hand, I am not very sceptical,—a frame of mind which 
I believe to be injurious to tho progress of science. A good 
deal of sdlS^ttieism in a soientifio man is advisable to avoid 
much loss of time, [but] 1 have mot with not a few men, who, 
1 feel sure, have often thus been deterred from expei^ment nr 
observations, which would have proved directly or indirectly 
serviceable. 

In illustration, I will give the oddest case which 1 £ave 
known. A gentleman (who, as I afterwards heard, is a good 
local botanist) wrote to me from the Eastem^connties tha€ the 
seeds or beans of the common field-bean had this year every¬ 
where grown on the wrong side of the pod. 1 wrote back, 
asking for further infomation, as I did not understand what 
was mcaut; but 1 did not receive any answer for a very long 
time. I then saw in two newspapers, one pubHshed in Kent 
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and the other in Yorkshire, paragraphs stating that it was a 
most remarkable fact that “ toe l^aiis this ye^ir had all grown 
on the wrong side.” So I thought there must ho some foxinda- 
tion for so general a statement. Accordingly, I wont to my 
gardener, an old Kentish man, and asked him whotlicT ho had 
heard anything about it, and ho answered, ** Oh, no, sir, it must 
be a mistake, for the beans grow on the wrong side only on lonp> 
year.” I then asked him how they grew in common years and 
how on leap-years, but soon found that ho knew absolutely 
nothing of how they grew at any time, but bo stuck to bis 
belief. 

After a time 1 board from roy first informant, who, with many 
apologies, said that ho should not have written to mo had ho 
not heard the statement from several intelligent fanners; but 
that be bad since spoken again every one of tbetn, and not 
one knew in the least nhat ho had himself meant. So that hero 
a belief—if indeed a statement with no dofinitt3 iilea attached to 
it can be called a belief—had spread over almost the whole of 
England without any vestige of evidence. 

I have known in the course of my life only throe intention¬ 
ally falsified statements, and one of these may liavo lK)on a 
hoax (and there have btjen several scientifio hoaxes) which, 
however, Wok in an American Agricultural Journal. It wlut<*d 
to the formation in Ilolland of a new breed of oxen by tlio 
crossing of distinct species of Bos (some of which I lia)»j*on to 
know are sterile together), and the author hud tlio impTnh'Ucc 
to state that be bad corresponded with mo, and that I bad been 
deeply impressed with the importance of In’s result. TJio 
article was sent to me by the editor of an English Agricultural 
Journal, asking for my opinion l>efore ropuhlishing it. 

A second case was an account of several varictjcjs, raised by 
the author from several species of Primula, whicli had sjxui- 
taneously yielded a full complement of seed, although the 
parent plants had been carefully protectcid from tno access of 
insects. This account was pablished lK»fore 1 had discoverc*! 
the m'ltening of heterostylism, and the whole statement must 
have been fraudulent, or there was neglect in excluding iusecis 
Bu gross as to be B<Bi>rcely credible. 

The third case was more curious: Mr. Huth published in his 
book on * Oons^nguineouB Marriage * some long extracts from a 
Belg^n author, who stated that he had interbred rabbits in the 
closest msxmer for very many generations, w'ithont the least 
imurions efi^Bcts. The account was published in a most respect- 
aide Joumalf that of the Boyal Society of Belgium; but I 
eduld not avoid feeling doubts—^1 hardly know why, except 
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that there were no accidents of any kind, and my experience in 
breeding animals made mo think this improbable. 

So with mnch hesitation I wrote to Professor Van Benoden, 
asking him whether the author was a trustworthy man. 1 soon 
heard in answer tliat the Society had been greatly shocked by 
discovering tliat the whole account was a fraud.* Tho writer 
had been publicly challenged in the journol to say where he 
had resided and kept his large stock of rabbits while carrying 
on his experiments, which must have consumed several years, 
and no answer could be extracted from him. 

My habits arc methodical, and this has been of not a little 
use for my particular line of work. Lastly, I have had ample 
leisure from not having to earn my own bread. Even ill- 
health, though it has annihilated several years of my life, has 
saved mo from the distractions of society and amusement. 

Thoreforo, ray success as a man of science, whatever this may 
have amounted to, has been determined, as far as 1 can judge, 
by comjdox and diversified mental qualities and conditions. Of 
these, tho most important have been—the love of science— 
unbounded patience in long reflecting over any subject—indus¬ 
try in observing and collecting facts—and a fair share of 
invention as well as of common-sense. With such moderate 
abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising that 1 should have 
influenced to a considerable extent the belief of scientific men 
on some important points. 

* The falseneaa nf tho publistied utatoincnta on which Bfr. Huth n^ied 
were pnintod nut in n slip inserted in all the unsold copies of his book, 
The Marriage of near Kin. —F. D. 
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Mv ftttlier in his puhlislud works was rotiocnt on tho matter 
of religion, and what ho has loft on the subjoct was not 
written with a view to publication.* 

I believe that his retioonco arose from scvi'ral oauses. He 
fuU strongly that a man’s roligiori is an e.sMtutially private 
matter, and one concerning himself alone. This is indicated 
hy the following extract from a letter of 1870 : - 

“ What my own views may bo is a (question of no con- 
seqnenoo to any one hut myself. But, as you ask, 1 may state 
that my judgment often fluctuates ... In my most extouuo 
fiuCvUations I have never Imicu an Atlioist in tho sen.Ho of 
denying the cxistouee of a (rod. 1 think that gonorally (and 
more and more as I grow older), hnt not always, that an 
Agnostic would be tlic more correct dcscriiitioii of my state 
of mind.*' 

He naturally shrank from w'ouuding tho HCJiH.hilities of 
others in religious matters, ami he was also inlluouccd by tlio 
oonsGiousness that a man ought not to publish ou a subject 
to which ho lias not given spcscial and continuous thought. 
That he felt this caution to apjily to himself in tho matter of 
religion is shown in a letter to iTlr. F. K. AbJjjott, of Cam¬ 
bridge, IJ.S. (September fl, 1871). After explaining tliat 
the weakness arising from bad hcaltli prevented him from 
feeling “equal to deep reflection, on the deepest subject 
wMch can fill a man’s mind,” ho goes on to say: “ With 
i^pect to my former notes to you, I quite forget tlicir 
contents. I have to write many letters, and can reflect but 
little on what I write; hnt I fully believe and hojpe that 

* As an exMpiion, may l>c metdioned, » few words of ooncurrenoe with 
Dr. Abbott** TnM» for the Timet, wbich my father allowed to be 
fAshliidfcad ia the JTadsts. 

t AddneMd to Mr. Jf. Fordyoe, and published by him in his Atpeett of 
1889 ^ 
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I have never written a word, which at the time I did not 
think; but I think you will agree with me, that anytlnng 
which is to be given to tho public ought to be inatuivly 
weighed and cautiously put. It never occurred to me that 
you would wish to print any extract from my notes: if it had, 
I would have kept a Cf)j)y. I put ‘ private ’ from habit, only 
as yet partially acquircnl, from some liasty notes of mine having 
lx)en printed, which wore not in tho least degree w'orth printing, 
tliough otherwise unobjectionable. It is siiuidy ridiculous to 
suppose that my former note to you would bo worth sending 
to me, with any part marked which you desire to print; but if 
you like to do so, I will at once say w hetlier I should have 
any objection. I fool in some degree unwilling to expretim 
niyscdf pxiblicly on religious subjects, as I do not feel that I 
have thought (hicply enorigh to justify any publicity.” 

What follows is from another letter to Dr. Abbott (No¬ 
vember 16, 1^71), in which my father gives more fully his 
reasons for not feeling conijictent to write on religious and 
moral subjects:— 

“ I can Buy with entire truth that I feel honoured by yonr 
request that I should become a contributor to the Index, and 
om much obligc^l for the draft. I fully, also, subscrilsj to tl»o 
proimsition that it is tho duty of every one to spread what ho 
iKdievos to l>o tho truth; and I honour you for doing so, with 
so much devotion and zeal. But I caimot comply witli your 
request for tho following reasons; and excuse nio for giving 
them in some detail, as I sljoiild ho very sorry to appear in 
your 0 ) 08 ungracious. My health is very weak ; I nercr pass 
24 hours w’ithout many hours of discomfort, when I can do 
nothing whatever, I have tlius, also, lost two whole consecutive 
months this season. Owing lo this weakness, and my bead 
being often giddy, I am unable to nmstor new subjccjts re¬ 
quiring inucl^ thought, and can deal only with old u aterbils. 
At no time am I a quick thinker or writer: whatever I have 
done in s<nenco has solely been by long pondering, patience 
and industry. 

“ Now I have never systematically thought much on religion 
in relation to soionce, or on morals in relation to society; and 
without steadily keeping my mind oii such subjects for a long 
period, I am really incapable of writing anything<worth 8endin|p 
to the Index.** 

He was more than once asked to give bis views on reli^on, 
and he had, as a role, no oUection to doing so in a private 
letter. Thus, in answer to a Dutch student, & wrote (April d, 
1873):— 
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*‘I am Bure yon will excuse my writing at length, when 1 
toll you that I have long been much out of health, and am now 
Btaying away from my homo for rest. 

** It is impossible to answer your question briefly ; and I am 
not sure that I could do so, oven if I wrote at some leugtli. 
But I may say that the impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our conscious selves, arose 
through chance, seems to me the chief argument for the 
existence of (lod; but wbetlier this is an argument of real 
value, I have never been able to decide. I am aw'uro that i f 
w'e admit a First Cause, tlie mind still craves to know wdionco 
it came, and how it arose. Nor can I overlook tlie difficulty 
from the immense amount of suffering through lh<i w'orld. 1 
am, also, induced to defer to a certain extent to the ^judgment 
of the many able men vrho have fully bi lioved in (Sod; but 
here again I see bow jioor an argument tliis is. 'riic safiist 
conclusion Rooms to me llint the wliole subject is laiyond tlio 
scope of man’s intellect; but man can do his duty.” 

Again in 18711 ho was applied to by a (S<!ririaii student, in a 
similar manner. The letter was unsw'ered by a rncinlMT of my 
father’s family, who w'rote :— 

“ Mr. Darwin bogs mo to say that ho receives so many h'tf.er.s, 
that he cannot answer ihoni alb 

“He considers that the theory of Evolution is quite com¬ 
patible with the belief in a Cod ; but that you must nMuemher 
that different persons have different dcliniticms of what they 
mean by God.” 

This, however, did not satisfy the German youth, who 
again wrote to my father, and rc(;civcd from him tlic following 
reply:— 

“I am much engaged, an old man, and out of lieulth, and 
I cannot spare time to answcB your qm'stions fully,—nor 
indeed can they be answered. Science has notl'isig to do with 
Christ, except in so far os tlic habit of scientific research makes 
a man cantious in admitting evidence. For myself, I do not 
believe that there ever has been any revelation. As for a 
fnture life, every man must judge for himself between con¬ 
flicting vague protiabilities.” 

The passages which hero follow are extracts, somewhat 
Abbreviated, Srom a part of the Autobiogi‘a]>hy, written in 
1876, in which my father gives the history of his religious 
views:— 

** l^nring these two years * I was led to think much about 
• * October 1886 to January 1839. 
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i-eligion. Whilst on bfjard the Beagle I was quite orthodox, 
and 1 reraombor being heartily laughed at by seyeial of the 
ofiicers (though theiuselvcN orthodox) for quoting the Bible 
as an unanswerable autliority on some point of morality. I 
suppose it was the novelty of the argument that amused them. 
But I had gradually come by this time, i.e. 1836 to 1839, to 
see that the Old Testuinent was no more to be trusted than the 
tMicred books of tlie IIindi)os. The question then continually 
rose before iny mind and would not be banished,—^is it credible 
that if God were now to make a revelation to the Hindoos, ho 
M'ould i)ermit it to be connected mth the belief in Vishnu, 
Siva, dec., as Christianity is connected w'ith the Old Testament? 
This apf>(jarf:d to me utterly incredible. 

“ By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would bo 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles by 
whicb Cliristianity is supported,—and that the more we know 
of tlio fixed laws of nature the more incredible do miracles 
become, — that the men at that time were ignorant and croduloiia 
to a degree almost incornprehcusihlo by us,— that the Gospels 
cannot be proved to Lave boon written simultaneously with the 
events,—that they dxfler in iiuiny important details, far too 
important, as it s<;enied to me, to be admitted as the usual 
inaccuracies of eye-witnessesby sucli reflections as these, 
which I give not as having the least novelty or value, but as they 
influenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in Christianity 
as a divine revelation. The fact that many fiJsc religious 
have spread <n'er large portions of the earth like wildfire had 
some weight with me. 

“ But I was very unwilling to give up my belief; I feel 
sure of this, for I <‘an well remember often and often inventing 
day-dreams of old letters between distinguished Homans, and 
manuseripts being di'^covered at Pompeii or el8ev^he're, which 
confirmed in,the most striking manner all that was writteu in 
the Gospels. But I found it more and more difflcult, with free 
scope given to my imagination, to invent evidence which w'ould 
suffice to convince me.' Thus disbelief crept over me at a very 
slow rate, but was at last c<»mplcte. The rate was so alow that 
I felt no distress. * 

“ Although I did not think much about the existcDce of a 
personal Ood until a considerably later period, of my life, C 
will here give the vague conelnsions to which I have be^ 
driven. The old argument from design in Nature, os given 
hy Falcy, which formerly seemed to me so condusiYa, failsy 
now that the law of natural selection has been disoovered. 
We can no longer argue that, for instance, the beauiifiA htng#, 
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of a bivalve shell must have boon made by an iutclligout being, 
like the hinge of a door by man. There seems to bo no more 
design in the variability of organic beings, and in the action of 
natural selection, than in the course which the wind blows. 
But I have discussed this svilyect at the end of my book on 
the Variation of DomeMicated Animals and PlautSy* and the 
argument there given has never, as far as I can see, been 
answered. 

“ But passing over tho endless beautiful adaptations whicli 
we everywhere meet with, it may bo asked how can tho g<*ne- 
rally beneficent arrtingemcnt of tho world ho accounted for ? 
Some w'riters indeed are so much impressed with tho amount 
of sutfering in tho world, that they doubt, if wo look to all 
sentient beings, whether there is more of misery or of litippi- 
ness; whether tho world as a whole is a good or a had ouo. 
According to my judgment haj)piness dccid{‘dly prevails, though 
this would bo very difficult to prove. If tho truth of this 
conclusion ho granted,it harmonizes well with the ell'ects which 
we might expect from natural selection. If all the individuals 
of any species were habitually to sulTtsr to an extreme degree, 
they would neglect to pro])agatc their kind ; hut we liavo no 
reason to believe that this has ever, or at least often oceiirred. 
Some jlher considerations, moreover, lead to tho belief that all 
sentient beings have been foimed so us to enjoy, as a general 
rule, happiness. 

“ Every one who believes, as I do, that all the corporeal and 
mental organs (excepting those which are neither advantageous 
nor disadvantageous to the possessor) of all beings have l)een 
developed tbrougb natural selection, or tho survival of the 
fittest, together with use or habit, will admit that these organs 
have been formed so that their possessors may compete success¬ 
fully with other beings, and thus increase in number. Now 
an animal may be led to pursue that course of,,action which 
is most beneficial to the species by suiTcring, such as pain, 
hunger, thirst, and fear; or by pleasure, as in eating and 

* My father whether we are to lielieve tliut the frmns are pre¬ 
ordained of the broken fragments of rock which are lilted together by 
ttxeOL to build his houaoa. If not, why aiiould we believe that tlje 
variatioiui of domeatio animals or plants are preordained for the rake of 
toe breeder? **BQt if we give up the principle in one case. . . ' 
no sbadow of reason eon be assigned for tiie belief that variations 
alike In nature and the result of the same general laws, wiiicli have been 
tha groundwork through natural selection of the formation of the most 
peefbel^ a^ted ai^als in the world, man included, were intentionally 
andi^iiekli^gtdded.^'-'-rar^^ 0 / Animah and riants, 1st Edit. vol. iL 
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drinking, and in the propagation of the species, &c.; or by 
both incans combined, as in the search f(/r food. But pain or 
suffering of any kind, if long continued, causes depression and 
lessens the power of action, yet is well adapted to make a 
creature guard itself against auy great or sudden evil. Plea¬ 
surable sousatious, on the other hand, may bo long continued 
without any depressing effect; on the contrary, they stimulate 
the wbole system to increased action. Hence it has come to 
pfiss that most or all sentient beings have been developed in 
such a manner, through natural selection, that pleasurable 
sensations servo as their habitual guides. We see this in the 
jdea-^uTo from exertion, oven occasionally from gre-at exertion 
of the bo<iy or mind,—in the pleasure of our daily meals, and 
especially in the pleasure deiivod from sociability, and from 
lovijig our families. The sum of such 2 )loasnrcs as these, 
which are habitual or frcqucaitly recuiTont, gi'cc, as I can 
liardly doubt, to most sentient beings an excess of happiness 
over misery, although many oocas ojuilly suffer much. Such 
suffering is quite comi)atible w'ith tlic belief in Natural Selec¬ 
tion, which is not perfect in its actieu, but tends only to render 
each species as successful as possible in the battle for life 
with other species, in wonderfully complex and changing 
cirtunnstanccs. 

“ That there is much suflfering in the world no one disputes. 
Some have attempted to explain this with reference to man by 
imagining that it serves for his moral improvement. But the 
number of men in the world is as nothing compared with that 
of all otli£!r sentient beings, and they often suffer greatly with¬ 
out any moral improvement. This very old argument from 
tho existence of suffering against the existence of an intelligent 
First Cause seems to me a strong one; whereas, as just re¬ 
marked, the presence of much suffering agroos well with the 
view that .'dl organic beings have been developed tbrough 
variation and natural selection. 

“ At the present day the most usual argument for the existence 
of an intelligent God is drawn from the deep inward conviction 
and feelings which are experienced by most persons. 

“ Formerly I was led by feelings such as those just referred 
to (although 1 do not think that the religious sentiment was 
ever strongly developed in me), to tho firm conviction of tife 
existence of God and of the immortality of the soul. In my 
Journal I wrote that whilst standing in the midst of tho 

^ideur of a Brazilian forest, * it is not possible to give an 
uate idea of the higher feeling of wonder, admiration, and 
We c ion which fill and elevate we mind.’ I wdl rememb^ 
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my oonvictiou tliat thore is more in man than the mere breath 
of his body; but now the grandest scenes would not cause any 
such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It may be 
truly said that I am like a man who has become colour-blind, 
and the nnivcrsal 1 m lief by men of the existcu(;e of redness 
makes my present loss of perception of nut the least value 
as evidence. This argiunent would bo a valid one if all men of 
all races had tlio same inward conviction of the oxistenco of ono 
God ; but wo know that this is vci'y far from being the coho. 
Therefore 1 cannot see that such inward convictions and feelings 
are of any weight as evidence of what really exists. The state 
of mind which grand scones fonncrly excited in rno, and which 
was intiuiatcly counccteil with a belief in God, did not ossontially 
did'er from that which is often called the souse of sublimity ; 
and houever difficult it may bo to explain the gentsis of this 
sense, it can hardly bo advanced as an argument for the 
existence of God, any moro than the powerful though vague 
and similar feelings excited by music. 

“ With respect to immortality, nothing sliows mo [so clearly] 
how strong and almost instiuctivo a belief it is as the considera¬ 
tion of the view now held by most physicists, namely, that the 
sun with all the planets will in time grow too cold for life, 
unless indeed some great body dashes into the sun and thus 
gives it fresh life. Believing as I do that man in the distant 
future will be a far more jKjrfect er(!ature iLuu he now is, it is 
an intolerable thought that ho and all other si'ntiont beings are 
doomed to complete annihilation after sm^h loug-conlinued 
slow progress. To those who fully admit tlio immortality of 
the human soul, the destruction of our world will not ujkpear so 
dreadful. 

“ Another source of conviction in the existence of God, cori- 
nectod with the reason and not with the feelings, impressos mo 
as having much more weight. This follows fror-.:Hho extrenio 
difficulty or rather impossibility of conceiving this immense 
and wonderful universe, including man with his capacity ol 
looking far backwards and far into futurity, as tho result of 
^lind chanco or necessity. When thus reflecting, I fool com¬ 
pelled to look to a First Cause having an intelligent mind in 
some degroe analogous to that of man; and I deserve to bo 
Allied a Thdist. This conclusion was strong in my mind 
about the time, as far as 1 con remember, when I wrote the 
Origin of J^>ecie«, and it is since that time that it has very 
gradually, with many fluctuations, become weaker. But then 
arises the doubt—can the mind of man, which has, as I fully 
believe, been developed from a mind as low as that {M;sscB8ed 
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by tho lowest animals, bo trusted when it draws such grand 
conclusions ? 

“ I cannot protend to throw the least light on such abstruse 
problems. The mystery of the beginning of all things is 
insoluldo by us, and I for one must bu content to remain an 
Agnostic.” 

The following letters repeat to some extent what is given 
above from the Aidohiogrojtlvj. The first one refers to The 
lioundarirs of Snenca: a I)ialo<fue, j)ublislied in Macmillan 8 
Maijazine^ ior July 1861. 

C. I), to Mm Julia W’^cdfjwood, July 11 [1801]. 

Some one has sent us Macmillan, and I must tell you how 
inucli J admire your Article, though at tlio same time I must 
c'onfesH that I could not clearly follon' you in some parts, which 
probahly is in main part duo to iny not being at all accustomed 
to metaphysical trains of tlionght. I tlunk that you understand 
my book* j>oi*fectly, and tlait T find a vt ry rare event w'ith my 
critics. 1’bo ideas in the last page have several times vaguely 
crossed iny mind. Owing to several correspondents, I have 
been led labdy to think, or rather to try to think, over some of 
the chief points discussed by you. lint the result has been 
with mo a maze—something like thinking on the origin of 
evil, to which you allude. Tho juind r* fuses to look at this 
universe, being what it is, without having been designed; yet, 
where one would most expect design, viz. in the structui’o of a 
sonticiit being, tho more I think on the subject, the less I con 
BOO ]>roof of design. Asn (iray and some others look at each 
vimatioii, or at least at each beneficial variation (which A. Gray 
would compare with the raindro])s'|' which do not fall on the 
sea, but on to tho land to fertilise it) os having l)oen pro¬ 
videntially dcisigned. Yet when I ask him wliotbor he looks 
at each varnvfion in tho ro<;k-j>igeon, by which man has made 
by accumulation a pouter or iuntail pigeon, as providentially 
designed for man’s amusement, he docs not know what to 

* The Origin of Specks. 

t Pr. Gray’s niin->lrop nu tnpliDr ocenw in the Essay, Doncia and Ail 
(PawimVina, p. 167i: “The whole animat*# life of a country 
d*‘pend8 absolutely upon the vt'get.ttioD, tlio vegetation upon the rai^. 
The moisture is furiiisned by the ocean, is raised hj the*8Uii*s heat from 
tile ocean’s surface, and is wafted inland by the winda But what 
multitudes of rain •drops fall back into the ooum—are as much without a 
final cause as the indpient varieties which come to nothing t Does it 
therefore follow that the rains which are bestowed upon the soil wii^ 
such rule and average regularity were not designed to support vcwetabla 
and aumiallife?” 
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answer; and if he, or any one, admits [that] thoso varlatioiiB 
are accidental, as far as purpose is ooncorned course not 
accidental as to their cause or origin), then 1 can seo no 
reason why ho should rank the acciunulatod variations hy 
which the beautifully-adapted woodpecker has been formed as 
providentially designed. For it would bo easy to imagine the 
enlarged crop of the pouter, or tail of the fantail, as of some 
use to birds, in a state of nature, having peculiar habits of 
life. Those arc the considerations whieli perplex mo about 
design; but whether you will care to lioar tliom, 1 know not. 

On the subject of design, he wrote (July 1800) to Dr, 
Gray: 

“One word mor<! on ‘designed laws’ and ‘undesigned 
results.* I see a bird which I want f«ir fo<id, take my gun ajid 
kill it, I do this demijmdhj. An innocent and g<»<ul man stands 
under a tree and is killed hy a flasli of lightning. Do y(*n 
believe (and I really sliould like to lioarJ tint God dcslgimUij 
killed this man ? Many or most jiersons do believe this; 1 
can't and don’t. If you believe so, do you lielievc that when 
a swallow snaps up a gnat that God drtsigned that that ]>ar' 
ticular swallow should snap uji that jtarticnlur gnat at that 
particular instant ? I believe that the man and tho gnat are 
in tho '^arae predicament. If tlio deaili of neither man nor 
gnat are designed, I sec no good rousou to liclievc; that their 
^st birth or production should bo necessarily designed.” 

C. D. to W. Graham. Down, July rird, 1881. 

Dear Siu,—I hope that yiui will not think it intrusive on 
my part to thank you heartily for the jileasuro which 1 have 
derived from reading your a<lmirahly-written Cr^ed of Science, 
though I have not yet quite finished it, as now that I am old I 
read very slowly. It is a very hmg time Bine^'^ny other 
book has interested me so much. Tho work must have cost 
you several years and much hard labour with full leisure for 
work. You would not probably expect any one fully to agree 
with you on so many abstruse subjects; and llioro are some 
points in your book which I cannot digest. The chief one is 
that the existence of so-called natural laws implies purpose. 
I •cannot see this. Not to mention that many expect that 
the several great laws will some day be found to follow 
inevitably £rom some one single law, yet taking the laws as 
we now know them, and look at the moon, where the law ot 
gravitation^—end no doubt of the conservation of energy—of 
the a^mio theory, &c., drc., hold good, and 1 cannot see that 
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t&crc is then neooesarily any purpose. Would there be 
purpose if the lowest organisms alone, destitute of conscious- 
nesH, existed in the muon V But I have had no practice in 
abstract reasoning, and I may be all astray. Nevertheless 
you have expr(;ssod my inward conviction, though far more 
vividly and clearly than I could have done, that the Universe 
is not tlie result (jf chance.* But then with me the horrid 
doubt alw'uys arises whether the convictioms of man’s mind, 
which lias la.cn developed from the mind of the lower animals, 
are of any value or at all trustw’orthy. Would any one trust 
in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if there are any con¬ 
victions in such a mind ? Secondly, I tliiiik that I could 
make somewhat <)f a case against the enonnons importance 
which you attribute to our gieatest men; I have been 
accustomed to think second, thinl, and fourth-rate men of 
vtsry high importance, at least in the case of Science. Lastly. 
I could show fight on natural selection having done and 
doing more for the progress of civilisation than you seem 
inclined to admit. lteu;eiul)er what risk the nations of Europe 
ran, not so many centuries ago, of being overwhelmed by the 
Turks, and how ridiculous such an idea now is! The more 
civilised so-calh'd Caucasian races have beaten the Turkish 
holh)vv in the struggle for <‘xistenco. L(H)king to the world 
at no very distant date, what an endless number of the lower 
races will have been eliminated by the higher civilised races 
throughout the world. But T will write no more, and not 
tiven mention tlm juany points in your work which have 
much interested me. I have indeed cause b> apologise for 
troubling you with ray impn-ssions, and my sole excuse is 
the excitement in my mind which your hook has aroused. 

J k'g leave to remain, dear sir. 

Yours faithfully and obliged. 

Darwin spoke little c>n thc^se subjects, and I can contribute 
nothing from my own recollection of Ins conversation which 

* The Duke of Arj'vll (Ginni 11 April 18S5, p. 244) has recorded a 
fitw words on this Buhjtsct, Bjx.koii by my fathor in the fast year of his 
life. **. . . in the course of that conversation I said to Mr. Darwin, wiUi 
reference to some of his own remarkable works on the FetiilimHm 

and ujwn 37i« Earihicormi, and various otlter obscrvationii^ he 
mndo of the wonderful contrivances for oertaiit purposes in nature—1 said 
il was impossible to look at those without seeing that they were the efTeot 
rml the exprof-sion of mind. I shall never forgtt Mr. Darwin’s answer. 
B«< linked at me very hard and ^d, * Well, that often comes over me 
with (wcrwhclming force: but at other times,’and he shook his heevd 
vagtioly, adding, ‘ it seems to go away.'" 
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can add to tho impression hero given of his attitnde towards 
Religion.* Some further idea of bis views may, however, bo 
gathered from occasional remarks in his letters. 

* Dr. Avelinghns publLhoil an ncoonnt of n oonv<'rHatii»n with mv father. 
I think that the readers of this* pamjdilct (77t« JMiginu^ Vieies o/ Charle^i 
Darwin, Free Thought Publishing Oomiiany, 1883) may ho inislod info 
Bootng more rest'nihlaTxx* than really existed b<dwi*ori tlie positions of luy 
father and Dr. Aveling: and I say this in sp'to of my wniviction that 
Dr. Aveling gives quite faiily liis imptt'SKions of my father’s views. Dr. 
Aveling tried to show that tho hrms “Agnostic” and “Atlieist” werti 
practically equivalent—lhat an atlioist is ono who. witliont dniiying tlio 
existence of tjhid, is without G<k 1, in.ismuch ns he is unroiiviiie<'d of tho 
existence of a Ih'ity. My father’s replies impIio«l his profunmoo for tlio 
unaggressivo attitnde of an Agnostic. Dr. Avdmg w>cms (p. 5) to regard 
tho ahseuoe of aggressiveness in my father's views ns disliugnishiug them 
in an nnesiw'ntiai manner from his own. But, in iny judgment, it is 
precisely difrt.-ron<M>H of this kind which distinguisli Itiiu so eoinjilotuly 
from the class of thinkiTS to whiidi Dr. Aveling belongs 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INLSCENCES OF MY FATHER’S EVERYDAY LIFE. 

It is my wish in the ]>n‘sent chapter to give some idea of my 
father’s everyday life. It has seemed to me that I might carry 
out this object in tht5 form of a rough sketch of a day’s life it 
Down, interspersed with such recollections as arc called up«by 
tlie record. Many of these recollections, which have a meaning 
for those who knew my father, will seem colo\jrle88 or trifling 
to strangers. Novertbelcss, I give tiiem in the hope that ^ey 
may help to preserve that impression of his peraonality whim 
remains on the minds of thuso who knew and loved hiiDr-Htn 
impression at once so vivid and so untranslatable into words. , 


* From the Century MagatiniBf Jamuny 1883. 
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Of his personal appearance (in these ilays of multiplied 
photographs) it is hardly necessary to say iiiiioh. Ho was 
about six feet in height, but scarcely looked so tall, as ho 
stooped a good deal; in later days ho yielded to the stoop; 
but X can remember seeing him long ago soriiiging back his 
amts to open out his chest, and holding himself upright with 
a jerk. Ho gave one the idea that he had boon active rather 
than strong; his shoulders were not broad for his height, 
though certainly nut narrow. As a young man ho must have 
had much endurance, for on one of the shore excursions from 
Hi© Beaghy when all were suflferiiig from want of water, ho was 
one of the two who were better able than the rest to striigglo 
on in search of it. As a hoy ho was active, and could jump 
a bar placed at the height of the “ Adam’s apple ” in his 
nock. 

He walked with a swinging action, using a stick heavily 
shod with iron, whifdi ho struck loudly against the ground, 
producing as he went round the “ Sand-walk ’’ at Down, a 
rhythmical click which is with all of us a very distinct ro~ 
membrane©. As ho roliirncd from the midday walk, often 
carrying the waterproof or cloak which had proved too hot, 
on© coiM so© that the swinging step was kept up by soukj- 
thing of an effort. Indoors his step was often slow and 
laboured, and as ho wont upstairs in the afternoon he might be 
heard mounting the stairs with a heavy footfall, as if each sttsp 
were an effort. When interested in his work ho moved about 
quickly and easily enough, and often in the midst of dictating 
he went eagerly into the hall to get a pinch of snuff, leaving 
the study door open, and calling out the last words of his 
sentence as he loft the room. 

In spite of his activity, he had, I tliiuk, no natural grace or 
neatness of movement. He was awkward with his huulf&, and 
was unable to draw at all well.* This ho always regretted, 
and he frequently urged the paramount necessity to a young 
naturalist of making mmsolf a good draughtsman. 

He could dissect well tinder the simple microscope, but 1 
think it was by dint of his groat mtionoe and carefulness. It was 
ebarsetenstio of him that he thought any little hit of skilful 
disssetion someHiing almost superhuman. He used to speak with 
adiiiiralio]| of the skill with which he saw Newport dissect a 
bumble bee, getting out the nervous system vyith a fow cuts of a 
pebr of fine soissocs. He used to consider cutting microBoo|iic 
sectiioni a great feat, and in the last year of his life, with 

V Ike figms ia IimtUvotim FkmU npresentiDg the aggregated cello 

floalmts uni d»wa by biin. 

» 2 
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wonderful energy, took the pains to learn to cut sections of 
Toots and leaves. His liand was not steady enongh to hold the 
object to he cut, and ho employed a common microtome, in 
which the pith for holding the oliject was clamped, and the razor 
slid on a gluss surface. Ho used to laugh at himself, and at 
his own skill in section-cutting, at w'hich ho would say he 
was “ speechless w'ith admiration.” On the other hand, he 
must have had accuracy of eye and power of co-ordinating his 
niovemonts, since ho w'as a good shot with a gun as a young 
man, arid as a boy was skilful in throwing. Ho once killed a 
hare sitting in tho flower-garden at Shrewsbury by throwing a 
marble at it, and, ns a man, bo killed a cross-beak \vith a stone. 
He w*as so unhappy at having uselessly killed tho cross-beak 
that ho did not mention it for years, and then explained that he 
sliould never have thrown at it if ho had not felt sure that his 
old skill had gone from him. 

His board was full and almost untrimnied, the hair being 
grey and white, fine rather than coarse, and wavy or frizzled. 
His moustache was somewhat disfigured by being cut short and 
stjuaro across. He became very bald, having only a fringe of 
dark hair behind. 

His face ^vas ruddy in colour, and this perhaps made people 
think him less of an invalid than he was. He wrote to Sir 
Joseph Hooker (June 13, 1849), “ Every one tolls me that I 
look quite blooming and beautiful; and most tliink I am 
shamming, but you have never boon one of those." And it 
must bo remembered that at this time ho was miserably ill, far 
w'orso than in later years. His eyes w'ere bluish grey under 
deep overhanging brows, with thick, bushy projecting eye¬ 
brows. His high forehead was deeply wrinkled, but otherwise 
his face was not much marked or lined. His expression showed 
no Big'.?3,jr)f tho continual discomfort he suffered. 

When he was excited with pleasant talk his whole manner 
was wonderfully bright and animated, and his face shared to 
the full in the general animation. His laugh was a free and 
sounding peal, like that of a man who gives himself sympa¬ 
thetically and with enjoyment to the person and the tbing 
which have amused him. He often used some sort of gestoro 
with his laugh, lifting up his hands or bringing one down xvitii 
a slap. I think, genendly speaking, he was given to gesture, 
and often used his hands in explaining anything (e,g. the 
fertilisation of a flower) in a way that seemed rather an aid 
to himself than to the listener. He did this on occasions 
when most people would illustrate their explanations by means 
of a rough pencil sketch. 
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He wore dark oloihos, of a loose and easy fit. Of lato years 
he gave up the tall hat even in London, and wore a soft hlack 
one in winter, and a big straw bat in summer. Uis usual out- 
of-doors dress was tlio short cloak in wliieh Elliot and Ery’s 
photograph* represents liira, leaning against tlio pillar t>f the 
verandah. Two peculiarities of his indoor dress were that ho 
almost always wore a shawl over his shoulders, and that ho had 
great loose cloth boots lined with fur which ho could slip on 
over his indoor shoes. 

He rose early, and took a short turn before breakfast, a 
habit which began when he went for the first time to a wat(jr- 
ciire establishiiicnt, and was preserved till almost the end of 
his life. 1 used, as a little boy, to like g"ing out with him. 
and I have a vague sense of the red of the wunter sunrise, and 
a recollection of the pleasant companionship, and a certain 
honour and glory in it. Ho u^ed to delight mo as a boy by 
tolling me how, in still earlier walks, on dark winter moraings, 
he had once or twice met foxes trotting liomo at lljo dawning. 

After breakfasting alone about 7.45, ho wt'iit to work at 
once, considering the hour betwc'on 8 and 9.110 ono of his 
best working times. At 9.30 ho eamo in to tho drawing-j’oom 
for his letters—rejoicing if tho post was a liglit ono and being 
Bome.’.mes much worried if it was not. Ho would then hear any 
family letters road aloud as lie lay on the sofa. 

Tho reading aloud, which also included part of a novel, 
lasted till about half-past ten, when he went back to work till 
twelve or a quarter past. By this time he oousidered his day’s 
work over, and would often say, in a satisfied voice, “ I’ve done 
a good day's work.*’ Ho then went (»ut of doors wdietber it was 
wet or fine; Polly, his white terrier, went with liim in fair 
weather, but in rain she refused or might be seen hesitating in 
the verandah, with a mixed expression of disgust and shame at 
her own want of courage; generally, however, her ^jitescienco 
carried the day, and as soon as ho was evidently gone she could 
not boar to stay behind. 

My father was always fond of dogs, and as a young man had 
the power of stealing away tho afibetions of his sister’s pets ; 
ati Camhzidge, he won tho love of his cousin W. D. Fox’s dog, 
and this may perhaps have been the little Ixiast which used to 
creep down inside his bed and sleep at the foot every night. 
My fiather had a surly dog, who was devoted to him, but 
tmfitiendly to every one else, and when he came back from the 
Bet^le voyage, tire dog remembered him, but in a curious way, 
wiii^ my fiitW was lond of telling. He went into the yard 
* md Ldier§, vol. ifi. frontispiece, 
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and shouted in his old manner; the dog mshed ont and set 
ofif with him on his walk, showing no more emotion or excite¬ 
ment than if the same thing had happened the day before, 
instead of five years ago. This story is made use of in the 
Descent of Man, ‘ind Edit, p. 74. 

In my memory there wore only two dogs which had mnch 
connection with ray father. Ono was a large black and white 
half-bred rotrierer, called Bob, to which we, as children, were 
much devoted. Ho w -s the dog of whom the story of the 
“ hot-house face ” is told in the ISxpression of (he> Emotions, 

But the dog most closely associated with my father was the 
above-mentioned Polly, a rough, white fox-terrier. She was a 
sharp-witted, affectionate dog; when her master was going 
away on a journey, she always discovered the fact by the signs 
of packing' going on in the study, and became low-spirited 
accordingly. She began, too, to bo excited by seeing the study 
prepared for his return home. Bho was a cunning little 
creature, and used to tremble or put on an air of misery when 
my father passed, while she w'as waiting for dinner, just as if 
she knew that ho w'ould say (as he did often say) that “ she 
was famishing.” My father used to make her catch biscuits 
off her nose, and had an affectionate and mock-solemn way of 
explaining to hor beforo-hand that she must “ be a very good 
girl.” She had a mark on her back where she had been burnt, 
and where the hair had re-grown red instead of white, and my 
father used to commend her for this tuft of hair as being in 
accordance with his theory of pongenesis; hor father had l^en 
a red bull-temer, thus the red hair appearing afton the bum 
showed tlio presence of latent red gommules. He was delighi- 
fully tender to PoUy, and never showed any impatience at the 
attentions she required, such as to he let in at the door, or out 
at the verandah window, to hark at “ naughty people,” a self- 
imnosci ^u tv she much enjoyed. She died, or rather had to be 
killed, a tow days after his death.* 

My father’s mid-day walk generally began by a call at the 
greenhouse, where he looked at any germinating seeds or 
experimental plants which required a casual examination, but 
he hardly ever did any serious observing at this time. Tltra 
he went on for his constitutional—either round the **&aii^* 
walk,” or outside his own gronnds in the immediate nei|^bo6r- 
hood of the house. The Sand-walk ” was a nanow strip of 
land 1^ amro in extent, with a gravel-walk round it. On ime 

* The basket in which die usually lay curled up near the fire inhife 
study is fflithfully represented in Mr. Parson's drawing given at the head 
of the chapter. 
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dido of it was a broad old sliaw with fair-sizod oalcs in it, 
which mado a sholtored shady walk; tho other side was 
sepaiated from a neighbouring grass field by a low quiokBot 
hedge, over which you could look at what view there was, a 
quiet little valley losing itself in tho upland country towards 
the edge of the Westerhani hill, with hazel coppice and larch 
plantation, tho reinnnuts of what was once a largo wood, 
stretching away to tho Wostorhain high rood. I have heard 
niy father say that the charm of this siinplo little valley was 
a decided factor in his choice of a homo. 

The Sand-walk w'as planted by my father with a vari. 'y of 
trees, snch os hazel, alder, lime, hombtsam, birch, privet, and 
dogwood, and with a long lino of hollies all dowm the exposed 
side. In earlier times he took a certain number <if turns every 
day, and used to count them by moans of a heap of fiints, one 
of which he kicked out on tho path each time he passed. Of 
late years I think ho did not keep to any fixed numlwr of 
turns, but took as many as ho felt strength for. Tho Sand- 
walk was our play-ground as children, and here wo ct)ntinually 
saw my father as he walked round. He likod to see what wo 
were doing, and was ever ready to sympathize in any fun that 
was going on. It is curious to think how, with ro;.'ard to tlio 
Sas 1-walk in connection with my father, luy earliest recol¬ 
lections coincide with my latest; it shows tho unvarying 
character of his habits. 

Sometimes when alone lie stood still or walked steiilthily to 
observe birds or beasts. It was on one of these occasions that 
some young squirrels ran up his hack and legs, while their 
mother barked at them in an agony from tho tree. Ho always 
found birds’ nests even up to tho last years of his life, and we, 
as children, considered that ho had a special genius in this 
direction. In his quiet prowls he come across tho less 
common birds, but I fancy ho used to conceal it from mo as a 
little boy, becanso he observed the agony of mind which I 
endured at not having seen the siskin or goldfinch, or somo 
other of the less common birds. He used to tell us how, when 
he was creeping noiselessly along in tho “Big-Woods,” ho 
hame i^n a fox lusleop in the daytime, which was so much 
astonished that it took a good stare at him before it ran off. 
A, Spitz dog* which accompanied him showed no sign of 
excitwient at the fox, and he used to end tho story by 
wondering how the dog could have been so faint-hearted. 

Another favourite place was “ Orchis Bank,” above the quiet 
Cndham Talley, where fly* and mnsk-orohis grow among the 
jtmilien, and Oephalan^era and Noottia under the boeoh 
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bouglis; the little wood “ Hangrove,” just above this, he was 
also foud of, and here I remember his collecting grasses, when 
he took a fancy to make out the names of all the common 
kinds. Ho was fond of quoting the saying of <»ne of his little 
boys, who, having found a grass that his father had not seen 
before, had it laid by his own plate during dinner, remarking, 
“ I are an extraordinary grass-finder I *’ 

My father much enjoyed wandering idly in the garden 
with my mother or some of his childi-en, or making ons of 
a paity, sitting on a bench on the lawn ; he generally sat, 
liowover, on the grass, and I rememher him (‘ften lying under 
one of the big linie-trcos, with his licad on the green mound at 
its foot. In dry suiumer weather, when w'e ofttm sat out, the 
fly-wljeel of the well was commonly heard spinning round, and 
so the sound became associated with those pleasant days. He 
used to like to watch us playing at lawn-tennis, and often 
knocked up a stray hall for us with the curved handle of his 
stick. 

Tliough ho took no personal share in the management of 
the garden, he had great delight in the beauty of flowers—for 
instance, in the mass of Azaleas which generally stood in 
the drawing-room. 1 think ho sometimes fused together his 
admiration of the structure of a flower and of its intririHic 
beauty; for instance, in the cose of the big pendulous pink 
and white flowers of Diclytra. In the same way ho had an 
aflection, half-artistic, half-botanical, for the little blue Lobelia. 
In admiring flowers, ho would often laugli at the dingy high- 
art colours, and contrast them with tlie bright tints of natuiu 
I used to Hko to hear him admire the beauty of a flower; it 
was a kind of gratitude to the flower itself, and a personal love 
for its delicate form and colour. I seem to remember him 
gently touching a flower he delighted in; it was the same 
fdmple i^miration that a child might have. 

IIo could not help personifying natural things. This feeling 
came out in abuse os well as in praise— e.ij. of some seedlings 
—“ The little beggars are doing just what I don’t want them 
to.” He would speak in a half-provoked, half-admiring way 
of the ingenuity of the leaf of a Sensitive Plant in screwing 
itself out of a basin of water in which he had tried to fix it. 
One might see the same spirit in his way 4>f speaking sf 
Sundew, earthworms, <kc.* 

* Cf. Leslie Stephen's Swi/t, 1882, p. 200, where Swift’s inqpectioti of 
the manners and customs of servants are compared to my fathcor’s obseiva* 
tiona on worms, ** The difference is,” says Mr. Stephen, ** that Darwin had 
none but kindly feelings for wonna.’* 
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Witliin my moniory, his only outdoor recreation, besides 
walking, was riding; this w^as taken up at the I'eeouuiicudation 
of Dr. Bence Jones, and we had the luck to find for him tho 
easiest and quietest cob in tho world, named “Tommy.'’ lie 
enjoyed these rides extremely, and devised a series of short 
rounds which brought him home in time for lunch. Our 
country is good for this purpose, ow'ing to the number of small 
valleys which give a variety to w'hat in a flat country would 
be a dull loop of road. I think ho felt surprised at himself, 
when he remembered how bold a rider lie laid boon, and how 
utterly old ago and bad health had taken away his nerve. Ho 
would say that riding prevented him thinking much more 
effectually than walking—that having to attend to tlie horse 
gave him occupation sufficient to prevent any really hard 
thinking. And tho change of scene wliicli it gave him was 
good for spirits and health. 

If I go beyond my ow'ii oxpcrioiico, and recall what I liave 
hoard him say of his love for sport, A'c., I can think of a good 
deal, but much of it would bo a repetition of wliat is con¬ 
tained in his liecollectione. Ho was fond of Ids gun as (piito a 
boy, and became a good shot; he used to toll how in South 
America he killed twcnty-tliree snipe in twenty-four sliots. In 
telling tho story ho was careful to add that lio thought they 
were not quite so wild as English snipe. 

Luncheon at Dowm came after his mid-day walk; and 
hero I may say a word or two about his meals generally. 
He had a boy-like love of sw^oots, unluckily for liimsclf, since 
he was constantly forbidden to take them. Ifo was not 
particularly successful in keeping tho “ vows,” as ho called 
them, which he made against eating sweets, and never con¬ 
sidered them binding unless ho made them aloud. 

He drank very little wine, but enjoyed and was revived 
by tho little he did drink. Ho'had a horror of dunking, 
and constantly warned his boys that any one might be led 
into drinking too much. I remember, in my innocence as a 
small boy, asking him if he had boon ever tipsy; and ho 
ai^wored very gravely that he was ashamed to say ho had 
ohco drunk too much at Cambridge. I was much improssod, 
so that I know now the place where the question was asked. 

^After his Iniieh he read the newspaper, lying on the sofa 
in the drawing-room. I think the paper was the only non- 
scientific matter which he read to himself. Everything else, 
novels, travels, history, was read aloud to him. He took so 
wide an interest in lifej^at there was much to occupy him 
in newspapers, though he laughed at the wordiness of tho 
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(lobateSy reading them, I tliink, only in abstract;. His interest 
in politics 'was coiusidorablo, but his opinion on these matters 
was formed rather by the way than with any serious amount 
of thought. 

After ho had read his paper, came his time for writing 
letters. These, ns well as the MS. of his books, were written 
by him as he sat in a huge horse-hair chair by the fire, his 
paper supported on a board resting on the arms of the chair. 
When ho had many or long letters to write, ho would dictate 
them from a rough copy; thisso rough copies wero written on 
tlio backs of mannscript or of proof-sheets, and wore almost 
illogihlo, sometimes even to himself. Ho mode a rule of 
keeping all letters that ho received; this was a habit which 
lie Icanit from his father, and which he said had been of 
great use to him. 

Many letters were addressed to him by foolish, nnscmpnlons 
peo])lo, and all of these received replies. Ho used to say that 
if ho did not answer them, he had it on his conscience after¬ 
wards, and no doubt it was in great luoasuro the courtesy with 
which ho ans^vered every one Avhich produced the widespread 
sense of his kindness of nature which was so evident on his 
death. 

He was considerate to his correspondents in other and lesser 
things—for instance, when dictating a letter to a foreigner, he 
hardly over failed to say to mo, “ You’d better try and write 
well, as it’s to a foreigner.” Ilis letters wore goncially written 
on the assumption that they would be carelessly read; thus, 
when he w'as dictating, ho was careful to tell me to make an 
important clause iK'gin with an obvious paragraph, “ to catch 
his eye,” as ho often said. How much he thought of the trouble 
he gave others by asking questions, will be well enough shown 
by his letters. 

Ho had a printed form to be used in replying to troublesome 
correspondents, but he hardly ever used it; 1 suppose he never 
found an occasion that seemed exactly suitable. I remember 
an occasion on which it might have been used with advantage. 
Ho received a letter from a stranger stating that the writ^ 
had undertaken to uphold Evolution at a debating society, 
and that being a busy young man, without time for xeaduiff» 
he wished to have a sketch of my father’ft views. £v£i 
this wonderful young man got u civil answer, thou^ I 
think he did not get much material for his speech. HIb 
rule was to thank the donors of books, but not of pamphlets. 
He sometimes expressed surprise |lpiit so few thinks him 
his books which ho gave away libexally; the letters tint 
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he did receive gave him mnch pleaauro, becanso ho hahitnally 
formed so humble an ostimato of tho value of all his works, 
that he was genuinoly surprised at the interest which they 
excited. 

In money and business matters ho was remarkably careful 
and exact. He kept accounts with great care, classifying 
them, and balancing at tho end of tho year like a merchant. 
I remember tho quick way in which ho would roach out for 
his account-book to enter cncli cheque paid, as though ho were 
in a hurry to gel it entered before ho had forgotten it. His 
father must have allowed him to believe that ho would bo 
poorer than ho really was, for some of tho difficulty experi¬ 
enced over finding a houso in tho country must liuve arison 
from tlie modest sum ho felt prepared to give. Yot ho knew, 
of course, that he would bo in cosy circuinstancos, for in his 
Becollectiona he mentions this as one of tho reasons for his 
not having worked at modicino with so much zeal as ho 
would have done if ho had boon obliged to gain his living. 

He hod a pot economy in papor, but it was nithor a hobby 
than a real economy. All tho blank sheets of letters rocoivod 
were kept in a portfolio to bo usod in making notes; it was 
his respect for paper that mado liim writo so much oti the 
backj of his old MS., and in this way, unfortunately, ho de¬ 
stroyed large parts of the original MS. of his books. His 
feeling about paper extended to waste paper, and ho objected, 
half in fun, to the habit of throwing a spill into tho iiro after 
it had been usod fur lighting a candle. 

He had a great respect for ))uro business capacity, and 
often spoke with admiration of a relative who Imd doubled 
bis fortune. And of himself would often say in fun tliat 
what he really was proud of was tho money he had saved. 
He also foil satisfaction in tho money ho made by his books. 
His anxiety to save came in groat moasuro from fears 
that bis children would not have health enough to oam their 
own livings, a foreboding which fairly haunted him for many 
years. And I have a dim recollection of his saying,« Thank 
God, you’ll have bread and cheese,” when I was sf> young that 
1 Vas inclined to take it literally. 

1/71180 letters were finished, about three in the afternoon, he 
retted In his bedroom, lying on the sofa, smoking a cigarette, 
and listening to a novel or other book not scientific. He 
<mlT smoked when resting, whereas snuif was a stimulant, 
ana was taken during working hours. He took snuff for 
many years of his life, having Icamt tho habit at Edinburgh 
as a student He had a nice silver snuff-box given him by 
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Mrs. Wedgwood, of Maor, which ho valued much—hut ho 
rarely carried it, because it tempted him to take too many 
pinches. In one of his early letters he speaks of having 
given up snuff for a month, and describes himself as feeling 
“ most lethargic, stupid, and luelanclioly.” Our former neigh¬ 
bour and clergyman, ISIr. Brodio Innes, tells me that at one 
time ray father made a resolve not to take snuff, except away 
from homo, “ a most satisfactory arrangement for mo,” he adds, 
“ as I kept a box in my study, to wliich there was access from 
the garden without summoning servants, and I had more 
frequently, than might have been olherwiso tbo case, the 
privilege of a few minutes’ conversutiun with my dear friend.” 
Ho generally took snuff from a jar on the hall-table, because 
having to go this distance for a pinch was a slight check ; tho 
clink of tho lid of the snuff-jar w^as a very familiar sound. 
Sometimes when lie Avas in tho drawing-rnora, it would occur 
to him that the study fire must bo burning low, and when 
one of us offered to see after it, it would turn out that ho also 
wished to get ii pinch of snuff. 

Smoking he only took to pornianently of late years, though 
on his Pampas rides he loaruod to smoko with the Gauchos, 
and I have heard him speak of tho groat comfort of a cup of 
mate and a cigarette when ho halted after a long ride and 
was unable to get food for some time. 

Ho came down at four o’clock to dress for his walk, and 
ho was so regular that one might bo quite certain it Avns 
within a few minutes of four when his descending steps were 
heard. 

From Alx)ut half-past four to half-past five ho worked; then 
he came to tho drawing-poorn, and was idle till it was time 
(about six) to go up for another rest with novel-reading and a 
cigarette. 

Lati::rly he gave up late dinner, and had a simple tea at 
half-past seven (while we had dinner), with an egg or a small 
piece of meat. After dinner he never stayed in the room, 
and used to apologise by saying ho was on old woman who 
must bo alloAvcd to leave with tbo ladies. This was one of 
the many signs and results of his constant weakness and ill- 
health. Half an hour more or less conversation would make 
to him the differouoe of a sleepless night and of the Ihss 
perhaps of half the next day’s work. 

After dinner ho played backgammon with my mother, two 
games being played every nigbt. For many ^ears a score of 
the games which each won was kept, and in this score be took 
the greatest interest. He becune extremely animated aret 
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thee© games, bitterly lamenting bis bad luck and exploding 
with exaggerated mock-anger at my mother’s good fortune. 

After playing backgammon ho read some scioutific book to 
himself, either in the drawing-room, or, if much talking was 
going on, in the study. 

In the evening—that is, after he had read as much as his 
strength would allow, and before the reading alcmd began— 
he would often lie on the sofa and listen to my mother playing 
the piano. He had not a good ear, yet in spite of this ho had 
a true lovo of line music. Fie Jiscd to lament that his enjoy¬ 
ment of music had become dulled with age, yet within my 
recollection his love of a good tune was strong. I nev(>r heard 
him hum more than one tune, the Wolsli song “ Ar hyd y nos,” 
which he wont through correctly; ho used also, I helievo, to 
hum a little Ottiheitan song. From his want of oar ho was 
unable to rccoguiso a tune when ho heard it again, but ho 
remained constant to what ho liked, and would often say, 
when an old favourite was played, “ That’s a fine thing; what 
is it ? ” lie liked especially parts oi lleethovcn’s symphonies 
and bits of Handel, lie was sensitive to differences in style, 
and enjoyed the late Mrs. Vernon Lushington’s playing 
into*'“^ely, and in Juno 1881, when Hans Itichter paid a visit 
at Down, ho was roused to strong enthusiasm by his magni¬ 
ficent performance on the piano. ITci enjoyed good singing, 
and was moved almost to tears by grand or pathetic songs 
His niece Lady Farror’s singing of Sullivan's “ Will ho come ” 
was a never-failing enjoyment to him. IIo was humble in the 
extreme about his own taste, and correspondingly pleased when 
he fonnd that others agreed with him. 

He became much tired in the evenings, especially of lato 
years, and left the drawing-room about ton, going to bed at 
half-past ten. His nights were generally bod, and ho often 
lay awake or sat up in bed for hours, suffering mufffi dis¬ 
comfort. He was troubled at night by the activity of his 
thoughts, and would become exhausted by his mind working 
at some problem which he would willingly have dismissed. 
AM night, too, anything which had vexed or troubled him 
in the day would haunt him, and I think it was then that 
h^ suffered if h^ had not answered some troublesome corro- 
spondent. 

The regular readings, which I have mentioned, continued 
for so many' years, enabled him to get through a great 
d^ of the lighter kinds of literature. He was extremely 
fond of novels, and I remember well the way in which 
he would anticipate the pleasure of having a novel read 
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to him as le laj down or lighted his cigarette. He took 
a vivid interest both in [)lot and characters, and would on no 
acoouot know beforohnnd how a story finislied ; ho consider€»d 
looking at the end of a novel (iS a feminine vice. He coaid 
not enjoy any story with a tragical end; for this reason he 
did not keenly ui>preciatc (j'eorgc Eliot, though he often spoke, 
warmly in praise of Siltis Marner. Walter Scott, Miss Austen, 
and Mrs. (Jaslo 11 uerc read and re-read till they could be read 
no more. Hu liad two or three books in Lund at tho same 
time--a uov(d and perliaps a bi()graphy aud a book of travels. 
He did not often read out-of-the-way or old standard books, 
but generally kept to tho books of the day oLtainod from a 
circulating library. 

His literary tastes and opinions were not on a level with tho 
rest of his mind. Ho himself, though ho was clear as to what 
ho thought good, considered that in matters of litoniry tastes 
ho was <piitc outsidi! the pah', and often s[)oke of what ihosu 
within it liked or disliked, as if they formed a class too which 
ho had no claim to beltnig. 

In all inath'rs of art lie w'as inelinod to laugh at professed 
critics and say that their opinions wore formed by fashion. 
Thus in pai»itiiig, he w’ould s.ay how in his day every one 
admii*od mttst<'rH who are now neglected. Ilis love of pictures 
as a young man is almost a proof that he must have had an 
appreciation of a portrait as a work of art, not as a likeness. 
Yet ho often talked laughingly of the small worth of portraits, 
and said that a photograph was worth any number of 
pictures, as if he were blind to tho artistic quality in a painted 
]^>ortrait. Hut this was generally said in his attempts to 
Ipersuado us to give up the idea of having bis portrait painted, 
^ opemtion very irksome to him. 

Tbi|^way of looking at biinsolf os an ignoramus in all 
matters of art, was strengthened by tho absence of pretence, 
which was part of his character. With regard to questions of 
taste, as wtdl as to more serious things he had tho courage 
of liis opinions. 1 reinoinber, however, an instance th^t 
sounds like a contradiction to this: w'hen he was looking at 
the Turners in Mr. Kuskin's bedroom, he did not ooniess, 
as he did afterwards, that he could make»out alMM>lutc^* 
nothing of what Mr. Ruskin saw in them. But this 
pretence was not for his own sake, but for the sake of oourtesy 
b) his host. He was pleased and amused when subsequently 
Mr. Buskin brought him some photographs of nicture^ (1 
think Vandyke portraits), and oourtoou^y seemed to valiie 
father's opinion about them. 
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Mucli of Ills soiontifio reading was in German, and ibis was 
a Berions labour to him; in reading a book after him, I was 
often struck at seeing, from tho poncil-marlts made each day 
where he left off, how littlo he could read at a time. Uo used 
to call German tho Yordammte,” pi'onounced as if in 
English, lie was 08 |)ecially indignant with Germans, becauso 
he was convinced that they could write simply if they chose, 
and often praised rrofessor Hildebrand of Freiburg for writing 
German which was as clear as French. Tic sometimes gave a 
German sentence to a friend, a patriotic German lady, and 
used to laugh at her if she did not translate it fluently. Ho 
himself learnt Gorman simply hy hammering aw'ay with a 
dictionary; ho would say that his only way was to road a 
sentence a great many times over, and at last tho moaning 
occurred to him. When ho began Gorman long ago, ho boasted 
of the fact (as ho usod to toll) to Sir J. Hooker, who replied, 
“ Ah, my dear fellow, that’s nothing; Tvo begun it many 
times.” 

In spite of his want of grammar, ho managed to got on 
wondc^ully with Genriaii, and tho sentoncoB that ho fulled to 
make out wore generally difficult ones. Ho never attempted 
to speak Gorman correctly, but j)ronouiiced tho words as 
though they were English; and this made it not a littlo 
difficult to help liim, when he read out a Gomiaii sonhiiico 
and asked for a Irauslatiuu. lie certainly hud a bad our for 
vocal sounds, so that lie found it imixtSKihle to perceive small 
diflerences in pronunciation. 

His wide interest in branches of science that were not 
specially his own was remarkable. In tho biological sciences 
his doctrines make themselves felt so widely that there was 
something interesting to him in most departments. Uo read a 
good deal of many quite special works, and largo parts ofipxt 
books, such as Huxley’s Inverielrate Anatomy^ or such a '15ook 
as Balfour’s Embryology, where the detail, at any rate, was not 
specially in his own line. And in the case of elaborate books 
of the monograph typo, though ho did not make a study of 
them, yet bo felt the strongest admiration for them. 

In we non-biological sciences be felt keen sympathy with 
work of wbicfli he could not really judge. For instance, he 
nsoa to read nearly the whole of Nature, though so much of 
it deals wito mathematics and physics. I have often heard 
him paj that be got a kind of satisfaction in reading articles 
wMcb (according to himself) bo could not understand. I wish 
1 cbold xeprodnoe the manner in which be would laugh at 
bimself for ii 
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It was rcinarl4a>>lc, too, how bo kept up his interest in 
subjects at which ho hud foruinrly worked. This was strik¬ 
ingly the case witli geology. In one of his letters to Mr. Judd 
ho begs hijn to pay him n visit, saying that since Lyell’s death 
ho hardly ever gets a geological talk. His observations, 
inad(i only a few years before his death, on the upright 
pebbles in the drift at Southampton, and discussed in a letter 
to Sir A. Goikio, afford another instance. Again, in his letters 
to Dr. Dohrn, ho shows how his interest in barnacles remained 
alive. T tiiink it was all due to the vitality and persistence of 
his mind—a quality I have hoard him speak of as if ho felt 
that ho was strongly gifted in that respect. Not that ho used 
any such phrases as these about himself, but he would say 
that ho had the power of keeping a subject or question more 
or leas before him for a great many years. The extent to 
which he }M)KS''BHed this ])ovver appears when wo consider the 
number of diifortjut problems which he solved, and the early 
period at whicit some of thorn began to occupy him. 

It was a sure sign that bo was not well when ho was idle 
at any times other than his regular resting hours; for, as long 
as he remained moderately w’cll, there was no break in the 
regularity of his life. Week-days and Sundays passed by 
alike, each with their stated intervals of work and rest. It 
is almost impossihlo, except for those who watched iiis daily 
life, to realise how essential to his wcdl-being was tho regular 
routine that I liave sketched: and witli what pain and diffi¬ 
culty anything beyond it was attempted. Any public ap¬ 
pearance, even of tho most modc.st kind, was an effort to him. 
lu 1871 lio went to tho little village church for the wedding 
of his elder danglib'r, hut he could hardly boar the fatigue of 
being present through tho short service. Tiic same may bo 
said of tho few other occasions on w’hich ho was present at 
siinifftf oorc'iuonic.s. 

I remember him many years ago at a christening; a 
memory which has reuioined with me, because to us children 
his being at ebureb was an extraordinary occurrence. I re¬ 
member his look most distinctly at his brother Erasmus’s 
funeral, as ho stood in the scattering of snow, wrapped in a 
long black fuuenvl cloak, with a grave look of s^ reverie. 

When, after im absence of many years,'' be attended' a 
meeting of the Linnean Society, it was felt to be, and was in 
foot, a serious undertaking; one not to be determined .on 
without much sinking of heart, and hardly to be earned into 
effect wriihout paying a penalty of subsequent suffering. In 
tho same way a bre^ast-party at Sir James Paget’s, with 
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BOine of the distiugnished visitors to the Medical Oongres 
(1881), was to him a severe exertion. 

Tho oarly morning was tlio only time at which ho could 
make any eflbrt of tho kind, with comparative imjmnity. 
Thus it came about that tho visits ho paid to his scientifio 
friends in London were by preforonoo made as early as ton in 
the morning. For tho same reason ho started on his journeys 
by the earliest possible train, and used to arrive at tlio houses 
of relatives in London when they wore beginning tlicir day. 

lie kept an accurate journal of the days on which lie W'orkod 
and those on which his ill health i)revontod him frimi working, 
so that it would bo possible to tell bow many were idle days 
in any given year. In this journal-—a little yellow Lotts’s 
Diary, which lay ojieii on his niantcl-picco, }»ilc'd on the diaries 
of previous years—he also entered tho day on which ho 
started for a holiday and that of his return. 

Tho most frequent holidays wore visits of a week to 
London, either to his brother’s house (G Queen Anno Stniot), 
or to his daughter’s (4 Bryanston Street). Ho was generally 
persuaded by my mother to take these short holidays, when 
it became clear from tho frequency of “ bad days,” or from 
the swimming of his head, that ho was being ovorworlied. 
He went unwillingly, and tried to drive hard harguins, stipu¬ 
lating, for instance, that ho should come home in five days 
instead of six. The discomfort of a journey to him was, at 
least latterly, chiefly in tho anticipation, and in tho miscrablo 
sinking feeling from which ho suifered immediately before tho 
start; even a fairly long journey, such as that to (J(>riiston, 
tired him wonderfully Bttlc, considering how much an invalid 
he was ; and he certainly enjoyed it in an almost boyish way, 
and to a curious degree. 

Although, as he has said, some of. his aesthetic tastes had 
suffered a gradual decay, his love of scenery remained f^c^ 
and strong. Every walk at Ooniston was a fresh delight, and 
he was never tired of praising the beauty of the broken hilly 
country at the head of the lake. 

Bq^ides those longer holidays, thore were shorter visits 
to various relatives—to his brother-in-law’s house, close to 
Leith Hill, and to his son near Southampton. He always pur- 
tieulSrly enjoyed i&inbling over rough open country, such as 
the commons near Leith Hill and Southampton, the heath- 
covered wastes cfi Ashdown Forest, or the delightful ** Uongh ” 
near the house of his friend Sir Thomas Farrer. He never 
was quite idle even on these holidays, and found things to 
observe. At Hartfield he watched Drosera catching insects, 
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&c.; at Torquay lie observed the fertilisation of an orchid 
(Spiranthes)^ and also made out the relations of the sexes in 
Thyme. 

Ho rejoiced at his return home after his holidays, and 
greatly enjoyed the welconio lie got from his dog Polly, 
who wonld get wild with excitement, panting, sqnealdng, 
rushing round the room, and jumping on and off the chairs; 
and ho used to stoop down, pressing her face to his, letting 
her lick him, and speaking to her with a peculiarly tender, 
caressing voice. 

My father had the power of giving to these summer 
holidays a charm which was Bti*ongly felt by all his family. 
The pressure of his work at home kept him at the utmost 
stretch of his powers of onduranoo, and when released from 
it, ho entered on a holiday with a youthfulness of enjoyment 
that nuulo his companionship delightful; we felt that we saw 
more of him in a week’s holiday than in a mouth at home. 

Besides the holidays wliich I have mentioned, there were h'-* 
visits to wator-cure establishments. In 1849, when very 
suffering from constant sicknofis, he was urged by a fr 
to try tho wator-curo, and at last agreed to go to Jb. Gu*. 
establishment at Malvern. His letters to Mr. Fox show h- 
much good tho treatment did him; ho sooras to have thought 
that he had found a cure for his troubles, but, like all other 
romodies, it had only a transient effect on him. However, ho 
found it, at first, so good for him, that when ho came homo he 
built himself a douche-bath, and the butler learnt to bo his 
bathman. 

Ho was too, a frequent patient at Dr. Lan(‘’s \w’ater-ciire 
establishment, Moor Park, near AldersLut, visits to which he 
always looked back with pleasure. 

Borne idea of his relation to his family and his friends may 
1'Slathered from what has gone before; it wonld bo iin{K)gsible 
to attempt a oomploto account of these relatioiiBhi]>.s, but a 
slightly fuller outline may 'not bo out of place. Of his 
married life I cannot speak, save in the briefest manner. In 
bis relationship towards my mother, his tender and sympathetic 
nature was shown in its most beautiful aspect. In her presence 
be found bis happiness, and through her, his life^whioh 
might have been overshadowed by gloomw-^heoame on4» of 
content and quiet gladness. 

The Expression of the Emotims shows how closely he watched 
his children ; it was characteristic of him that (as 1 have heard 
him tell), although he was so axudons to observe acoorately the 
exprossiou of a crying child, his i^mpathy with idie grief lEqioHed 
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ijis obfierration. His note-book, in which are recordod sayings 
of his ^oung childi’on, shows his ploasiiro in them. Ho soomod 
to retain a sort of regretful memory of the childlioods which 
had faded away, and thus ho wToto in his EccoUcritom :— 
" When you were very young it was my delight to play with 
you all, and 1 think with a sigh that such days can novor 
return.” 

I quote, as showing tiro ienderiioss of his nature, somo 
sentoucos from an account of his little daiiglitor Annie, written 
a few days after her death ;— 

“ Our poor child, Annie, was horn in Gower Street, on 
March 2, 1811, and expired at Malvora at mid-day on the 
2‘ird of April, 1851. 

I write these few pages, as I think in after years, if w^o 
live, the imjrrcssionH now j>ut down will recall more vividly her 
. rf characteristics. From whatever point 1 look hack at her, 
■ir main feature in her disposition which at onco rises hefero 
i >. is her buoyant joyousnesK, h.mpcred by tivo other charac- 
a-cs, namely, her soiisitive.neKS, which might easily have 
*1 o’ erl''(»ked by a stranger, and her strong afibetion. Her 
>\ and animal spirits radiated from her wlnde connto- 
j-d rendered every movoiiKuit elastic and full of life 
ur. It ivas delightful and cheerful to behold her. 

■. . Tice now riscss before me, as the used 8(»ni(?tiinoH to 
“ ' i.nning dtnvnstairs with a stoh n pinch of snull’forme. 
In h f(»nn radiant with the pleasure of giving pleasure. 

' rt when playing with her c«*usinK, when her joyousness 
‘,t j.a'Sed into boisterousness, a single glainjc of rny cyo, 

. ’ '.'isjjh 'isuro (for I thank God I banlly over (;ast one on 
> ..‘t of vvunt of syini)atljy, would for somo minutes alter 
; eountenancc. 

'i*c. other point in her character, which made her joyons- 
;t:-d rpirits so delightful, was lier strong atToction, 
oj a most clinging, fondling nature. When quitr) a baby, 
1 , 1 - sliow’cd itself in never boing easy without touching her 
mother, when in bo^l with her; and quite lately she would, 
when poorly, fondle for any length of time one of her mother’s 
arms. When very unwell, her mother lying down beside her, 
seemed to soothe her in a manner quite ditibrent from what it 
woi^d have done to any of our other children. So, again, she 
would at almost any time spend half-an-hour in arranging my 
hair, * making it,* as she called it, ‘ beauiiftd,* or in suioothing, 
the poor dear dariing, my collar or cufifs—in short, in fondling 
me. 

^IkMidet her joyonsness thus tempered, she was in hex 

o 2 
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maimers remarkably cordial, frank, open, straightforward, 
natural, and without any shade of reseryo. Her whole mind 
was pure and transparent. One felt one knew her thoroughly 
and could trust her. I always thought, that come what might, 
wo should have had, in our old age, at least one loving soul, 
which nothing could have changed. All her movements were 
vigorous, active, and usually graceful. When going round the 
Sand-walk with me, although 1 walked fast, yet she often used 
to go before, pirouetting in the most elegant way, her dear face 
bright all the time with the sweetest smiles. Occasionally she 
hod a pretty coquettish manner towards me, the memory of 
which is charming. She often upod exaggerated language, and 
when I quizzed her by exaggerating what she had said, how 
clearly can I now see the little toss of the head, and exclamation 
of ‘ Oh, papa, what a shame of you 1 ’ In the lost short illness, 
her conduct in simple truth was angelic. She never once 
complained; never Iwcamo fretful; was over considerate of 
others, and was thankful in the most gentle, pathetic manner 
for everything done for her. When so exhausted that she 
could hardly speak, she praised evoiything that was given her, 
and said some tea ‘ was beautifully good.' When I gave her 
some water, she said, ‘ I quite thank you ; * and those, I believe, 
were the last precious words ever addrcssoil by her dear lips 
to me. 

** We have lost the joy of the household, and the solace of 
our old age. She niii^t have known how we loved her. Oh, 
that slie could now know how deeply, how tenderly, wo do still 
aud shall ever love her dear joyous face ! Blessings on her! * 
“ April 30,1851." 

We, his children, all took especial pleasure in the games he 
played at witli us, and in his stories, which, partly on account 
of their rarity, were considered specially delightful. 

way ho brouglit us up is shown by a little story abont 
my brother Leonard, which my father was fond of telling. Ho 
came into the dravring-room aftd found Leonard dancing about 
on the sofa, to the peril of the springs, and said, “ Oh, Lenny, 
Lenny, that’s against all rules,” and received for answer, “ Then 
I think you’d better go out of the room." I do not believe he 
ever spoke an angry word to any of his children in his life; 
but 1 am certain that it nqver entered onr heads to disobey 
him. 1 well remember one occasion w hen my father reproved 
me for a piece of carelessness; and 1 can still reoiul the 
feeling of depression which came over mo, and the care which 

* The words, ** A good and dear child,** form the descriptive of 
(he inacription on her graveetf^e. Sec the Athmmum, Nov. 26,1687. 
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he took to disperse it by speaking to me soon afterwards with 
especial kindness. Ho kept up liis delightful, affectionate 
manner towards us all his life. I soniotimes wonder that ho 
could do BO, with such an undomonstrative race as we are ; but 
I hope he know how much wo delighted in his loving words 
and manner. He allowed his grown-up children to laugh with 
and at him, and was generally speaking on terms of perfect 
equality with ns. 

lie was always full of interest nlx)ut each one’s plans or 
snocesscs. AVe used to laugh at him, and say ho would not 
believe in hie sons, because, for iiistanco, ho would bo a littlo 
doubtful about their taking some bit of work fur which he did 
not feel sure that they had knowledge enough. On the other 
hand, he only too much inclined to toko a favourable 
view of our work. When I thought he had sot too high a 
value on anything that I had dono, he used to bo indignant 
and inclinod to explode in mock anger. His doubts wero 
part of his humility concerning what was in any way con¬ 
nected with himself; his too favourable view of our w'ork 
was due to his sympathetie naturo, which made him loniout 
to every one. 

He kept up towards his children his delightful manner of 
expressing his thanks; and I never wrote a letter, or read a 
page aloud to him, without receiving a few kind words of ro* 
cognition. His lovo and goodness towards his littlo grandson 
Bernard wore great; and ho often spoke of the pleasure it was 
to him to BOO his little face opposite to him ” at luncheon. 
He and Bernard used to compare their tastes; c.g., in liking 
brown sugar better than white, &c.; the result Wng, “We 
always agree, don’t we ? ” 

My sister writcB:— 

“ My first remembrances of my father are of the delig'-*;: j£«»> 
his playing with us. Ho was passionately attached to his 
own children, although ho wa»»not an indiBcrimiiiato child- 
lover. To all of us he was the most delightful play-fellow, 
and the most perfect sympathiser. Indeed it is impossible 
ad^uately to describe how delightful a relation his was to his 
family, whether as children or in their later life. 

It is a proof^of the terms on which we were, and also of 
how much he was valued os a play-fellow, that one of his sons 
when about four years old tried to bribe him with sixpouco to 
came and play in working hours. 

** He must have been the most patient and delightful of 
nurses. I remember the haven of peace and comfort it 
seemed to me when I was unwell, to be tucked up on the 
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study sofa, idly conwidoring tlio <»ld j'oological map hung on 
the wall. ThiH muKt liiivo boon in his working hours, for I 
always picture him sitting in the horse hair arm chair by the 
corner of tho lire. 

“ Another mark of his unboimded patience was the vray in 
which wo wore suffered to make raids into tho study when wo 
had an absolute need of sticking plaster, string, pins, scissors, 
stamps, foot nilo, or hammer. Those and other such necos- 
sarics were always to be found in the study, and it was the 
oiJy place whore this was a certainty. We used to feel it 
wrong to go in during work time; still, when the necessity was 
groat, wo did so. I remember his patient look when ho said 
once, ‘ Don’t you think you could not coino in again, I have 
been interrupted very ofb ii.’ Wo nsed to dread going in for 
sticking plash^r, because ho disliked to see that wo had cut 
(uiTSolvos, both f(»r our sakos and on account of his acute 
sensitiveness to tho sight of blood. I well remember lurking 
about the passage till ho was safe away, and then stealing 
iu for the plaster. 

“ Life seems to mo, as I look back uj>on it, to have been very 
regular in those curly days, and exco 2 >t rtdatioiis (and a few 
intimate frieiuls), I do not think any one came to the house. 
After lussoiis, wo w-ero always free to go wlicro we would, and 
that was chiefly in the drawing-room and about tlie garden, 
BO tliat we were very much with both my father and mother. 
Wo used to think it most delightful when he hffd us any 
stories alK)Ut the Beagle, or abf)Ut early Shrewsbury days— 
little bits about school life aud his boyish tastes. 

“ Ho cared for all our pursuits and interests, aud lived our 
lives with us in a way that very few fathers do. But I am 
certain that none of us felt that this intimacy interfered tho 
"irx^bwitli our respect and obedience. Whatever he aaid was 
absolute truth and law to us. lie always put his whole mind 
into answering any of our qiHustions. One trifling instanco 
makes me feel how he cared for what we oared for. He had 
no special taste for cats, but yet he know and remembered the 
individualities of my many cats, and would talk about the 
habits and oharaGtei-s of the more remarkable ones years after 
they had died. * 

** Another characteristic of his treatment of bis children wasi 
his respect for tiieir liberty, and for their personality. Even as 
quite a little 1 remember rejoicing in this sense of 
dom. Onr father and mother would not even wiidi to l^ow 
what we were doing or thinking unless we wiched to teilL He 
jdways made ns feel that we were each of ns creatoxes whoee 
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opinions and tliouglits wore valuable to liini, so tlial wbatevor 
there was best in us came out in the sunshine of his i>reBence. 

” I do not think hie exaggerated sense of our good qualities, 
intellectual or moral, made us conceited, as might perhaps 
have been expected, but rather more humble and grateful to 
him. Tho reason being no doubt that tlie infliionco of his 
character, of bis sincerity and greatness of nature, had a 
much deeper and more lasting effect than any small exalta¬ 
tion which his praises or admiration may havo caused to our 
vanity.”* 

As head of a household ho was much loved and rospooted ; 
he always spoke to si-rvants with politeness, using tho expres¬ 
sion, “ would you bo so good,” in asking fur anything. Ho 
was hardly ever angry with his servants; it shows how Seldom 
this occurred, that when, as a small boy, I ovoilieard a servant 
being scolded, and my father speaking angrily, it improssod 
me as an apptdliug circumstance, and 1 remember running up 
stairs out of a general sense of a wo. Ho did not troublu 
himself about tho management of the garden, cows, &c. Ho 
considered the horses so little his concern, that ho used to 
ask doubtfully whether ho might have a horse aud cart to 
sen', to Keston for Sundew, or to tho Wosterham nursorios for 
plants, or tho like. 

As a host my father had a peculiar cliarm : the }>reseuco of 
visitors excited him, and made him appear to his best advan¬ 
tage. At Shrewsbury, ho used to say, it was Ijis fatlier's wish 
that tho guests should be attended to constantly, and in one of 
the letters to Fox ho speaks of the impoBsibility of writing a 
letter while tho house was full of company. 1 tliink ho always 
felt uneasy at not doing more for the entertainment of his 
guests, but the result was successful; and, to make up for any 
loss, there was the gain that tho guests felt perfectly free to do 
as they liked. Tho most usual visitors were those who SwiyiSt 
from ^turday till Monday ; those who remained longer wero 
generally relatives, and were Considered to be rather more my 
mother’s affair than his. 

' Brides these visitors, there were foreigners aud other 
strangers, who came down for luncheon and wont away in the 
afternoon, H^ used conscientiously to represent to them the 
enormous distance of Down from London, ai^d tho labour it 
would be to come there, unconsciously taking for granted that 
woidd find the journey as toilsome as he did himself. If, 

* Seme pleasant reoolleciions of my father’s life at Down, written by 
OUT friend and former neighbour, Mia. Wallis Nash, have been publisheil 
in tha OeeriaiKt (Sail Froncietx)), October 1890. 
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however, they were not deterred, he used to arrange their 
journeys for them, telling them when to come, and practically 
when to go. It was pleasant to see the way in which he shook 
hands with a guest who was being welcomed for the first time; 
his hand used to shoot out in a way that gave one the feeling 
tliat it was hastening to meet the guest’s hands. With old 
friends his hand came down with a hearty swing into the 
other hand in a way I always had satisfaction in seeing. His 
good-bye was chiefly characterised by the pleasant way in 
which he thanked his guests, as ho stood at the hall-door, for 
having come to sec him. 

These luncheons were successful entertainments, there was 
no drag or flagging about them, my father was bright and 
excited throughout tho whole visit. Professor De Oandolle 
has described a visit to Down, in his admirable and sympathetic 
sketch of my father.* lie speaks of his manner as resembling 
that of a “ savant ” of Oxford or Cambridge. This docs not 
strike mo as quite a good comparison ; in his ease and natural¬ 
ness there was more of the manner of some soldiers ; a manner 
arising from total absence of pretence or affectation. It was 
this absence of pose, and the natural and simple way in which 
ho began talking to his guests, so as to got them on their own 
lines, whicli made him so channing a host to a stranger. His 
happy choice of matter for talk seemed to flow out of his 
sympathetic nature, and humble, vivid interest in other people’s 
work. 

To some, I think, he caused actual pain by his modesty ; I 
have seen tho late Francis Balfour quite discomposed by having 
knowledge ascribed to himself on a point about which my 
father claimed to be utterly ignorant. 

It is difficult to seize on ^e characteristics of my fathoris 
conversation. 

He h ad more dread than have most people of repeating his 
siSSTca, and continually said, “ You must have heard me tell,” 
or I daresay I’ve told you.” Qjie ^>eculiarity he had, which 
gave a curious effect to his conversation. The first few words 
of a sentence would often remind him of some exception to, 05 
some reason against, what he was going to say; and this again 
brought up some other point, so that the sentence would 
become a system of parenthesis within parenthesis, and it wa4 
often impossible to understand the drift of what he was saying 
until he came to the end of his sentence. He used to say of 
himself that he was not quick enough to hold an argument 

* Doncffi o<mid&€ a% poini de vtu oaam de eon eueoh (Om&n, 
1882 > 
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with any one, and I think this was true. Unless it was a 
subject on which he was just then at work, ho could not get 
the train of argument into working order quickly enough. 
This is shoivn even in his letters; thus, in the case of two 
letters to Professor Semper about the effect of isolation, ho did 
not recall the series of facts he wanted until some days after 
the first letter had been sent off. 

When puzzled in talking, ho had a peculiar stammer on the 
first word of a sentence. I only recall this occurring with 
words beginning with w ; possibly ho had a spooiol difficulty 
with this letter, for I have heard him say that as a boy ho 
could not pronounce w, and that sixpence was offered him if 
he could say “ white wine,” which ho pronounced “ rito rino.” 
Possibly he may liave inherited this tcndoncy from Erasmus 
Darwin who stammorod.* 

He sometimes combined his motapliors in a curious way, 
using such a phiixso as “ holding on like life,”—a mixture of 
“ holding on for his life,” and “ holding on like grim death.” 
It came from his eager way of putting empliasis into what 
he w^as saying. This sometimes gave an air of exaggeration 
where it was not intended; but it gave, too, a noble air of 
strong and generous conviction ; as, for instance, when bo gave 
his evidence before the Iloyal Commission on vivisection, and 
came out with his words about cruelty, “ It doservos doiestation 
and abhorrence.” When he felt strongly about any similar 
question, ho could hardly trust himself to speak, as ho then 
easily became angry, a thing which he disliked excessively. 
He was conscious that his anger had a tendency to multiply 
itself in the utterance, and for this reason dreaded (for 
example) having to reprove a servant. 

It was a proof of tlie modesty of his manner of talking, that 
when, for instance, a number of visitors came over from Sir 
John Lubbock’s for a Sunday afternoon call, lie never Siiemua ' 
to be preaching or lecturing, altbougb be had so much of 
the talk to himself. Ho was«‘particularly charming when 
“ chaffing ” any one, and in high spirits over it. His manner 
at such times was light-hearted and boyish, and bis refinement 
of nature came out most strongly. So, when he was talking to 
a lady who pleased and amused him, the combination of 
raiHery and deference in his manner was delightful to see. 
There was a personal dignity about him, which the most 

f My father related a Johnsonian answer of Erasmus Darwin's; " Don't 
von find it very inconvenient stammering, Dr. Dorwiu?" "No, Sir, 
neeanse 1 have nme to ffiink before I spe^ and don't ask impertinent 
questiana.” 
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familiar intorconrBo did not diminish. Ono felt that he was 
the lost person with whom anyone would wish to take a liberty, 
nor do 1 remember an instance of such a thing occurring to 
him. 

When my father had several guests he managed them well, 
getting a talk witli each, or bringing two or three together 
round his chair. In these conversations there was always a 
good deal of fun, and, speaking generally, there was either a 
humorous turn in his talk, or a sunny geniality which served 
instead. Perhaps my recollection of a pervading element of 
humour is the more vivid, because the best talks wore with 
Mr. Huxley, in adiom there is the a}>tnc88 which is akin to 
humour, oven when humour itself is not there. My father 
enjoyed Mr. Huxley's humour exceedingly, and would often 
say, “ What splendid fun Huxley is ! ” I think he probably 
had more scientific argument (of the nature of a fight) with 
Lyell and Sir Joseph Hooker. 

Ho used to say that it grieved him to find that for the 
friends of his later life he had not the warm afieetion of his 
youtli. Cei*taiiily in liis early letters from Cambridge he gives 
proofs of strong friendship for Herbert and Fox; but no 
ono except himself Avould have said that his aifection for Lis 
friends was not, throughout life, of the warmest possible kind. 
In serving a friend ho would not spare himself, and precious 
time and strength were willingly given. Ho undoubtedly had, 
to an unusual degree, the power of attaching his friends to him. 
He had many warm friendships, but to Sir Joseph Hooker he 
was bound by ties of aifection stronger than we often see among 
men. He wrote in his MccollerlimSy “ 1 have known hardly 
any man more lovable than Hooker.” 

His relationship to the village people was a pleasant ono; 
he treated tliem, ono and all, with courtesy, when he camo in 
""ISfihtact witli them, and took an interest in all relating to their 
welfare. Souio time after he game to live at Down he helped 
to found a Friendly Club, and' served as treasurer for thirty 
years. Ho took much trouble about the club, keeping its 
accounts with minute and scrupulous exactness, and takhsg 
pleasure in its prosperous condition. Every W^hit*Monday the 
club marched round with hand and banner and paraded on the 
lawn in front of the house. There he met them, and explained 
to them their financial position in a little speech seasoned with 
a few well-worn jokes. He was often unwell enough to mahe 
even this little oeiemony an exertion, but I think he never 
failed to meet them. 

He was also treasurer of the €k>al Club, which gave Inin » 
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certain amount of wctrlc, and ho acted for somo yearn an a 
Coonty Magiatrato. 

With rcigard to my father’s interoHt in tho affairs of the 
village, Mr. Brodio limes has been so good as to give mo his 
recollections:— 

"On my becoming Vicar of bown in 184(1, mo becainu 
friends, and so continued till his death. Ills conduct towards 
me and my family was one of unvarying kindness, and wo 
repaid it by warm aQ'ection. 

" In all parish matters ho wns an active assistant; iu matters 
connected with tho seliools, charities, and otlu'r husiness, his 
liberal contribution Avas over ready, and in tbe differencc-s 
which at times occuri’cd in that, us in otluir parislKis, 1 Mas 
always sure of liis support, lie held tljiit where there was 
really no important ohjeetiou, hi.s assistuueo should Im given 
to the clergyman, who ouglit to know tho eireumstances beat, 
and was chiefly responsible.” 

His intorconrso with sti-augera was inarktid with arru})ulous 
and rather formal politeness, but in fact bo bad few o])por- 
tunities of meeting strangiTs, and tlie quiet life bo led at Down 
made him feel confused in a largo gathering ; fur iustunco, at tho 
Rov :I Society’s soirees ho felt opiJressed hy tho iiumherH. The 
feeling that ho ought to know people, and tho diflioulty ho had 
in remembering faces in Ins hitter years, also added to his 
discomfort on such occasions. Uo did ind real iso that he 
would bo recognised from his jilmtograjdis, and I remetnhctr 
his being uneasy at Iwdng obviouBly recognised by u strung' r 
at the Crystal Palaeo Aquarium. 

I must say something of his inanucr of working: a striking 
characteristic was his respect for time; ho never forgot how 
precious it was. This was sliowii, for instance, in tho way 
in which ho tried to curtail Iris holidays; also, and moiH) 
clearly, with resjiect to shorter periods, lie would often sny, 
that saving the minutes was ^the way to get work done; ho 
showed this love of saving tlio minuks in tho diflcrence ho felt 
between a quarter of an hour and ten minutes’ work; he never 
w&sted a few spare minutes from thinking that it was not 
worth while to set to work. I was ofUm struck by his way 
edf working up *to the very limit of his strength, so that ho 
auddenlj stopped in dictating, with tho words, "I believe I 
tnustn’t do any more.*’ The same eager desire not to lose 
time was seen in his quick movements when at work. 1 
particularly remember noticing this when he was making an 
axpeidaumt on tho roots of beans, which required some care 
Ift luaiupalation; lastening the littlo bits of card npon the 
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roots was done carefully and noceseeiily slowly, but the inter¬ 
mediate movements wore all quick; taking a fresh bean, seeing 
that the root was healthy, impaling it on a pin, fixing it on a 
cork, and seeing that it was vertical, &c.; all these processes 
were performed with a kind of restrained eagerness. He gave 
ono tne impression of working with pleasure, and not with 
any drag. I have an image, too, of liim as he recorded the 
result of some experiment, looking eagerly at each root, &c., 
and then writing with (*qual eagerness. I remember the quick 
movoinoiit of his hca«l up and down as he looked from the 


object to the notes. 

Ho saved a great deal of time through not having to do 
things twice. Altliough ho would patiently go on repeating 
exporimentM whore there was any good to bo gained, he could 
not endure having to repeat an experiment which ought, if 
complete cure had been taken, to hove told its story at first— 
and this gave him a continual anxiety that the experiment 
should not bo wasted ; lie felt the experiment to be sacred, 
however slight a ono it was. Uo wished to learn os much as 
possible from an ox})crimcnt, so that ho did not confine himself 
to observing the single point to which the experiment was 
directed, and bis power of seeing a number of otlier things was 
wonderful. I do not think ho cared for preliminary or rough 
obsorvations intended to serve as guides and to be repeated. 
Auy experiment done was to bo of some use, and in this con¬ 
nection I remember how strongly ho urged the necessity of 
keeping the notes of experiments which faVibd, and to this rule 
ho always adhered. 

In tine literary part of 1,0 had the same horror of 

losing time, and-*oal in what ho was doing at Uio 
moment, and him careful not to be obUged unncces- 

resad anything a second time. 

^'*^is natural tendency was to use simple meUiods and few 
instruments. The use of the compound microscope has much 
increased since his youth, and Ulis at the expense of the simple 
one. It strikes us nowadays as extraordinary that he 
have had no compound nucroscopi when 
vovace; but in this he followed the advice of Robert Brown, 
who ^8 an authority in such matters. He always had a great 
liking for the simple microscope, and maintained tmt now¬ 
adays it was too much neglected, and that one ought always to 
see as much as possible with the simple before taking to toe 
compound microscope. In one of his letters he speaks on 
point, and remarks that he suspects the work of a man wba 
never uses toe simple microscope. 
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His dusectmg table was a tliiok board, lot into a window of 
the fitudj; it was lower than an ordinary table, so that he 
cotdd not haTe worked at it standing; but this, from wishing 
to save his strength, he would not have done in any case. Ilo 
sat at his disseeting-table on a curious low stool which Imd 
belonged to his father, with a scat revolving on a vortical 
spindle, and mounted on large castors, so that he could turn 
easily from side to side, llis ordinary tools, d'c., W'oro lying 
about on the table, but besides those a nunilK'.r of odds aTid 
ends were kept in a round tahio full of radiating drawers, and 
turning on a vertical axis, w'hich stood close by his left side, 
as he sat at his microscopo-tablc. The drawers were laholled, 
“best tools,” “rough tools,” “specimens,” “ 2 )r('j)arutions for 
B^cimens,” Ac. The most marked peculiarity ef the contents 
of these drawers was the care with which little scraps and 
almost useless things were preserved ; he hold the well-known 
lielief, that if you throw a thing away you woro sure to want it 
directly—and so things accumulated. 

If any one had looked at his tools, &c., lying on the tuhlo, 
he would have been struck by an air of siinplcnoss, make-shift, 
and oddity. 

At his right hand were shelves, with a number of other odds 
and t^tds, glasses, saucers, tin biscuit boxes for gonninating 
seeds, zinc labels, saucers full of sand, &c., A'c. t^jiisidcring 
bow tidy and methodical he was in essential thiiigs, it is 
curious that he boro with so many mako-shifts : fur iustiinec, 
instead of having a box made of a dosiresd Hha}) 0 , and stained 
black inside, ho would hunt up something like what he wnnt(‘d 
and get it darkened inside with shoe-blacking ; he did not care 
to have glass covers made for tumblers in whicli ho germinated 
seeds, but used broken bits of irregular sluipc, with perhaps a 
narrow angle sticking uoolossly out on one side. But so much 
of bis experimenting was of a simple kind, that ho had no need 
for any elaboration, and 1 think bis habit in this respect was 
in great measure duo to his desire to busband bis strength, and 
not waste it on inessential things. 

J is way of marking objects may hero bo mentioned. If ho 
a number of things to distinguish, such as loaves, ilowors, 
d:c., he tied threads of different colours round them. In 
paflioular he used this method when he had only two classes of 
objects to distinguish; thus in the case of crossed and self- 
fertilised flowers, one set would bo marked with black and one 
with white thread, tied round the stalk of tho flower. 1 
remember well the look of two sets of capsules, gathered and 
wititing to be weighed, counted, Ac., with pieces of block and 
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of white thread to dietingnish tlie trays in which they lay. 
When he had to compare two sets of seedlings, sowed in the 
same pot, he separated them by a partition of zinc-plate; and 
the zinc-labol, which gave the necessary details about the 
experiment, was always placed on a certain side, so that it 
became instinctive with him to know without reading the label 
which wore tho “ crossed ” and which the “ self-fertilised.” 

His lovo of each particular experiment, and his eager zeal 
not to lose tho fruit of it, came out markedly in those crossing 
experiments—in tlio chibomto care ho took not to make any 
confusion in putting capsules into wrong trays, Ac, Arc. I 
can recall his appoaranco as ho counted seeds under tho simple 
microscope with an alertne^KS not usually characterising such 
mechanical work as counting. I think lie personified each 
seed as a small demon trying to elude him i>y getting into tho 
wTong heap, or jumping away altogether; and this gave to tho 
work the oxcitoincnt of a game, llo had great faith in instini- 
raontSjnnd I do not think it naturally occurred to him to doubt 
tlie accuracy of a scale, a measuring glass, &c. He W’as 
astonished when wo found that one of his micrometers differed 
from the other. lie did not require any groat accuracy in 
most of his measuromonls, and had not good scales; he had an 
old threo-fout rule, which was tho common property of tho 
household, and wos constantly being borrowed, because it was 
tho only ono w'hich was certain to Ijo in its place—unless, 
indeed, the last horrow’er had forgotten to put it back. For 
measuring tho height of plants, ho had a seven-foot deal rod, 
graduated by the village carpenter. Latterly ho took to using 
paper scales graduated to millimeters. I do not moan by this 
account of his instruments that any of his experiments suffered 
from want of accuracy in moasiireraont, I give them os 
examples of his simple methods and faith in others—^faith at 
least in instrument-makers, whoso whole trade was a mystery 
"Hio him. 

A few of his mental characteristics, bearing especially on his 
mode of working, occur to me. riiere was ono quality of mind 
which seemed to be of special and extreme advantage in loodijug 
him to make discoveries. It was the power of never letting 
exceptions pass nnnoticod. Everybody notices a fact as an ex* 
oeption when it is striking or frequent, but he had a spedid 
instinct for arresting an exception. A point apparently sli^t 
and unconnected his present work is pass^ over by many 
a man almost unconsciously with some half-considered explana¬ 
tion, which is in fact no explanation. It was jnst these thingi 
that he seized on to make a start from. In a certain sens^ 
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there is nothing special in this procedure, many discoveries 
being mfl4e by means of it. I only mention it because, as 
I watched him at work, the value of this power to an experi¬ 
menter was so strongly impressed upon mo. 

Another quality which was shown in his experimental work, 
was his power of sticking to a subject; he used almost to 
apologise for his patience, saying that ho could not boar to 
be beaten, as if this were rather a sign of weakness on his 
part. He often quoted the saying, It’s dogged as does it; ” 
and 1 think doggedness expresses his frame of mind almost 
better than perseveranco. Persovoranoo seems hardly to 
express his almost fierce desire to force the truth to reveal 
itself. He often said that it was important that a man should 
know the right point at which to give up an inquiry. And 
I tliink it was his tendency to pass tliis point that inclined 
him to apologise for his perseverance, and gave the air of 
doggedness to his work. 

Ho often said that no one could bo a good observer unless 
he was an active theoriser. This brings me back to what I 
said about his instinct for arresting oxco])tions: it was as 
though he were chargtxl with theorising power ready to flow 
into any channel on the slightest disturbance, so that no fact, 
howf var small, could avoid releasing a stream of theory, and 
thus the fact became magnified into importanco. In this way 
it naturally happened that many iiiitcnablo theories occurred 
to him; but fortunately his richness of imagination was 
equalled by his power of judging and condemning the thoughts 
that occurred to him. Ho was just to his theories, and did 
not condemn them unheard; and so it Iiappcnod that he 
was willing to test what would soom to most people not at 
all worth testing. These rather wild trials ho called “ fool’s 
experiments,” and enjoyed extremely. As an example I may 
may mention that finding the scodricavos of a kind of sonsitivo 
plant, to be highly sensitive to vibrations of the table, he 
fancied that they might perceive the vibrations of sound, and 
therefore made me play my basfioon close to a plant.* 

The love of experiment was very strong in him, and I can 
renfember the way he would say, I shan’t bo easy till X have 
tried it/' as if on outside force were driving him. He enjoyed 
^x j pft ri gn entiug mfloh more than work which only entailed 
reasoxdng, and when he was engaged on one of his books 
whi(di required argument and the marshalling of facts, he 
Mt experuieutal work to be a rest or holiday. Thus, while 

a This is not so much au example of superabundant thooriidng from a 
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working upon the Variations of Animals and Plants in 1660-61, 
he made out the fertilisation of Orchids, and thought himself 
idle for giving so much time to them. It is interesting to 
think that so important a piece of research should have been 
undertaken and largely worked out ns a pastime in place of 
more serious work. The letters to Hooker of this period con¬ 
tain expressions such as, “ God forgive mo for being so idle ; I 
am quite sillily interested in the work.” The intense pleasure 
ho took in understanding the adaptations for fertilisation is 
strongly shown in these letters. Ho speaks in one of his 
letters of his intention of working at Sundew as a rest from 
the Descent of Man. Ho has described in his Becollectians the 
strong satisfaction ho felt in solving the problem of hetero- 
stylism.* And I have hoard him mention that the Geology of 
South America gave him almost more pleasure than anything 
else. It was perhaps this delight in work requiring keen 
observation that made him value praise given to his observing 
powers almost more than appreciation of his other qualities. 

For books ho had no respect, but merely considered them 
as tools to bo worked with. Thus he did not bind them, 
and even when a pai)or Iwok fell to pieces fiom use, as hap¬ 
pened to Muller’s Jiifrurhtung, ho preserved it from completo 
dissolution by putting a metal clip over its back. In the same 
way ho would cut a heavy book in half, to make it more con¬ 
venient to hold. He used to boast that ho had made Lyell 
publish the second edition of one of his books in two volumes, 
instead of in one, by tolling him how ho had been obliged to 
cut it in half. Pamphlets were often treated even more 
severely than books, for he w^ould tear out, for the sake of 
saving room, all the pages except the one that interested him. 
The consequence of all this was, that his library was not 
ornamental, but was striking from being so evidently a working 
collection of bool^s. 

Ho was methodical in his manner of reading books and 
pamphlets bearing on his own work. Ho had one shelf on 
whiw were piled up the books he had not yet read, and 
another to which they were transferred after having b^cu 
read, and before being catalogued. He would often groan 
over his unread books, becauso there were so many which he 
knew ho should never read. Many a book whs at once traiis- 
forred to the other heap, either marked with a cypher at the 
end, to show that it contained no marked passages, or in¬ 
scribed, perhaps, “ not read,” or “ only skimm^.” The books 

That is to say, the sexual relations in snoh plants as the cewsUp. 
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accumulated in tlie “ road ” heap until the shelves overflowed, 
and then, with much lamenting, a day was given up to the 
cataloguing. He disliked this work, and as the necessity of 
undertaking the work booamo imperative, would often say, in a 
voice of despair, “ We really must do these books soon.” 

In each book, as he read it, ho marked passages bearing on 
his work. In reading a book or pam 2 )hlct, &c., ho made 
pencil-lines at the side of the page, often adding short 
remarks, and at the end made a list of the i)age8 marked. 
When it was to be catah'gued and jjut away, the marked 
pages were looked at, and so a rough abstract of the book 
was made. This abstract would pcihaps bo written under 
three or four lutadiugs on different shoots, the facts being 
sorted out and added to the previously collected facts in the 
different subjects. Ho bud other sets of abstraots arranged, 
not according to subject, but according to tbo ixiriodiculs from 
which they were taken. When collecting facts on a largo 
scale, in earlier years, ho usesd to read through, and make 
abstracts, in this way, of whole series of journals. 

In some of his early letters ho speaks of filling several 
note books wuth facts for his book on B 2 )Ccios; but it w^as 
corta’*’dv early that lie adopted his plan of using iK)rtfolios, as 
described in tlio Jtecollectious.* My father and M. dc Candolle 
were mutually jdeasod to discover that they had adojitod the 
same plan of classifying facts. I)e Candolle describes tlnj method 
in his Phytologic, and in his sketch of my father mentions tho 
satisfaction ho felt in seeing it in action at Down. 

Besides tliesc portfolio.s, of which there are some dozens 
full of notes, there are large buudle.s of MS. marked “ used ” 
and put away. He felt the value of his notes, and had a 
horror of their destruction by fire. 1 romomlKjr, when somo 
alarm of fire had hapi>cnod, his bogging mo to l>o especially 
careful, adding very earnestly, that the rest (jf his life would 
be miserable if his notes and books wore destroyed. 

He shows the same feeling iK writing about the loss of a 
manuscript, the purport of his wonls being, “ I have a copy, 
or (tie loss would have killed me.” In writing a book bo 
would spend, much time and labour in making a skeleton or 
tdaiitof the wholtf, and in enlarging and sub-classing each 
heading, as described in his Becolkctiona. 1 think this careful 
arrangement of the plan was not at all essential to the building 
up of his argument, but for its presentment, and for the 

* The racks in which the portfolios wore placed are shown in the illus- 
itation at the head of the chapter, in the recess at the right-band side of 
the fiie-placo. 
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arrangement of his facts. In his Life of Eramtu Laneiiiy as 
it was first printed in slips, the growth of the book from a 
skeleton was plainly visible. The arrangement was altmxid 
afterwards, because it was too formal and categorical, and 
seemed to give the character of his grandfather rather by 
moans of a list of qualities than as a complete picture. 

It was only within the last few years that ho adopted a plan 
of writing whicl. 'lo was convinced suited him best, and which 
is described in the liecoUcctiom; namely, writing a rough 
copy straight off without the slightest attention to style. It 
was characteristic of him that he felt unable to write with 
sufficient want of care if he used his best paper, and thus it 
was that ho wrote on the backs of old proofs or manuscript. 
The rough copy was then reconsidered, and a fair copy W’as 
made. i\)r this purpose he had fooheap paper ruled at wide 
intervals, the lines Iwdng needed to prevent him writing so 
closely that com'ctit)!! became difficult. The fair copy was 
then corrected, nnd was recopied before being sent to the 
printers. The copying was done by Mr. E. Norman, who 
began this work many years ago when village schoolmaster at 
Down. My father became so used to Mr. Nonnan’s hand¬ 
writing, that he could not correct manuscript, even when 
clearly written out by one of bis children, until it had been 
rocopied by Mr. Norman. Tb<5 MS., on returning from Mr. 
Norman, was once more corrcctod, and then sent off to the 
printers. Then came the work of revising and correcting the 
proofs, which iny father found o.'^pccially wearisome. 

When the book was passing through the “slip” stage he 
was glad to have corrections and suggestions from others. 
Thus my mother looked over the proofs of the Origin. In 
some ol the later works my sister, Mrs. Litchfield, did much 
of the correction. After my sister’s marriage perhaps most 
of the work fell to my share. 

My sister, Mrs. Litchfield, writes:— 

“This work was very interesting in itself, and it was 
itteipnvssibly exhilarating to work for him. He was so 
ready to be convinced that any suggested alteration was an 
improvement, nnd so full of gratitude for the trouble taken. 
I do not think ik.at he ever forgot to tell jne what imp^ve- 
mont he thought 1 had made, and he used almost to excuse 
himself if he did not agree with any correction. I think 
X felt the singular modesty imd graciousness of his nature 
through thus working for him in a way I never should 
otherwise have done.” 

Peihape the oommonest correotioiis needed were of ohaonri-- 
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ties due to the omission of a necessary link in ibo roasoning, 
evidently omitted throw gb familiarity with the subject. Not 
that there was any fault in tlio soqucuco of the tlioughts, but 
that from familiarity with his argument he did not notice 
when the words failed to reproduce his tliought. Ho also 
frequently put too much matter into one sontcmco, so that it 
had to be out up into two. 

On the whole, I think the pains which my father took over 
the literary part of tho work was very romorkablo. Ho often 
laughed or grumbled at himself for tho diflSculty which he 
found in writing English, saying, for instance, that if a bad 
arrangement of a sentence was possible, ho should bo sure to 
adopt it. lie once got much amusement and satisfaction o\it 
of difficulty whicli one of tho family found in writing a 
short circular. Ho had tho ploasuro of correcting and laughing 
at obscurities, involved sentonccs, and other dofo(;ts, and thus 
took his revenge for all the criticism ho had himself to boar 
with. Ho would quote with astonishment Miss Martinoau’s 
advice to young authors, to write straight off and send tho 
MS. to the printer without correction. Hut in some cases ho 
acted in a somewhat similar manner. When a seutonco 
bocai.m hopelessly involved, he would ask himself, “ now what 
do you want to say?” and his answer written down, would 
often disentangle tho confusion. 

His stylo has been much praised; on tho other hand, at 
least one good judge has roinarkod to mo that it is not a good 
style. It is, above all things, direct and clear; and it is 
characteristic of himself in its simplicity bordering on naivot6, 
and in its absence of pretence. Ho had tho strongest disbelief 
in the common idea that a classical scholar must write good 
English; indeed, ho thought that the contrary was tho caso. 
In writing, he sometimes showed tho same tendency to strong 
eiprossious that ho did in conversation. Thus in tho Origin^ 
p. 440, there is a description of a larval cirripede, “ with six 
“ '.irs of beautifully constructod'natatory legs, a pair of magni- 
ut compound eyes, and extremely complex aiitonneo.” Wo 
{to laugh at Ifi^i for this sentence, which we comfiarcd to an 
advertisement. This tendency to give himself up to tho 
entllusiastic turn ox his thought, without fear of being ludicrous 
appalls elsewhere in his writings. 

courteous and conciliatory tone towards his reader is 
rcto^kable, and it must be partly this quality which revealed 
his personal sweetn^s of character to so many who had never 
seen him. 1 have always felt it to be a curious' fact, that 
he who has altered the face of Biological Science, and is in 

H 2 
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tliii respect tlie chief of the modems, should have Tfritten and 
vrurked in so essentially a non-moderu spirit and manner. In 
reading his books one is reminded of the older naturalists 
rather than of any modern school of writers. He was a 
Naturalist in the old sense of the word, that is, a man who 
works at many branches of science, not merely a specialist in 
one. Thus it is, that, though ho founded whole new divisions 
of special subjects—such as the fertilisation of flowers, 
insectivorous plants, &c.—yet even in treating these very 
subjects he docs not strike the reader as a specialist. The 
reader feels like a friend w'ho is being talked to by a courteous 
gentleman, not like a pupil being lectured by a professor. 
The tone of such a book as the Origin is charming, and almost 
pathetic ; it is the tone of a man who, convinced of the truth 
of his own views, hardly expects to convince others j it is 
just the reverse of the stylo of a fanatic, who tries to force 
belief on his readers. The reader is never scorned for any 
amount of doubt which ho may bo imagined to feel, and his 
scepticism is treated with patient respect. A sceptical reader, 
or perhaps even an unreasonable reader, seems to have been 
generally present to his thoughts. It was in consequence of 
this fooling, perhaps, that he took much trouble over points 
which ho imagined w'ould strike the reader, or save him 
trouble, and so tempt him to read. 

For the same reason he took much interest in tho illus¬ 
trations of his books, and I think rated rather too highly 
their value. The illustrations for his earlier books were 
dra\m by professional artists. This was tho case in Animals 
(md Plants, tho Descent of Man, and tho Expresmon of the 
Emotions. On the other hand, Climbing Plants, Insectivorous 
Plants, tho Movements of Plants, and Forms of JFlowers, were, 
to a large extent, illustrated by some of his children—^my 
brother George having drawn by far the most. It was de¬ 
lightful to draw for him, as he was enthusiastic in his praise 
of very moderate performance^ I remember well his charm¬ 
ing manner of receiving the drawings of one of his daughters- 
in-law, and how ho would finish his words of praise by saving, 

“ Tell A-, Michael Angelo is nothing to it.” Though he 

praised so generously, ho idways looked cloSely at tho drawing, 
and easily detected mistakes or carelessness. 

He had a horror of being lengthy, and seems to have been 
really much annoyed and distressed vrhen he found how the 
rariah'ons of Animals and Plants was growing under his hands. 
I remember his cordially agreeing with ‘Tnstram Shandy'a^ 
words, Let no man say, * Come, Til write a duodecimo.* ” 
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His oonsideration for other authors was as marked a cha¬ 
racteristic as his tone towards his reader. He S])oaks of all 
other authors as persons deserving of respect. In cases 

where, as in the case of-’s experiments on Drosora, he 

thought lightly of the author, ho speaks of him in such a way 
that no one would suspect it. In other cases ho treats tlio 
confused writings of ignorant persons as though the fault lay 
with himself for not appreciating or understanding them. 
Besides this general tone of respect, ho had a pleasant way of 
expressing his opinion on the value of a quoted work, or his 
obligation for a piece of private information. 

His respectful feeling was not only admirable, but was I 
think of practical use in mnking him ready to consider the 
ideas and observations of all manner of people. He used 
almost to apologise for this, and would say that ho was at 
first inclined to rate everything too highly. 

It was a great merit in his mind that, in spite of having so 
strong a respectful feeling towards what ho road, ho had the 
keenest of instincts as to whether a man was trustworthy or 
not. He seemed to form a very definite opinion as to the 
accuracy of the men whoso books he road; and employed 
this ;’idgmcnt in his choice of facts for uso in argument or 
as illustrations. I gained the impression that he felt this 
jxnvor of judging of a man’s trustworthiness to bo of much 
value. 

Ho had a keen feeling of the sense of honour that ought to 
reign among authors, and had a horror of any kind of laxnoss 
in quoting. Ho had a contempt for the love of honour and 
glory, and in his letters often blames himself for the pleasure 
he took in the success of his books, as though ho were depart¬ 
ing from his ideal—a love of truth and carelessness about 
fame. Often, when writing to Sir J. Hooker what he calls a 
boasting letter, ho laughs at himself for his conceit and want 
of modesty. A wonderfully interesting letter is given in 
Chapter X. bequeathing to my^ mother, in case of his death, 
the care of publishing the manuscript of his first essay 
on •evolution. This letter seems to mo full of an intense 
desire that his theory should succeed as a contribution to 
knowledge, and apart from any deenro for personal fame. He 
certainly had the healthy desire for success which a man of 
strong feelings ought to have. But at the time of the 
publication of the Origin it is evident that be was over¬ 
whelmingly satisfied with the adherence of such men as Lyell, 
H(K>ker, Huxley, and Asa Gray, and did not dream of or 
deure any such geneEnd iaxnti as to which he attained. 
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Connected with hie (;ont<)raj)t for the undue love of fame, 
was an equally etrong dislike of all qucetions of priority. The 
letters to Lyell, at tho time of the Originy show the anger he 
felt with hinisolf for not being able to repress a feeling of 
disappointment at wdiat ho thought W'as Mr. Wallace's fore¬ 
stalling of all his years of work. His sense of literary honour 
comes out strongly in these letters; and his feeling about 
priority is again shown in the admiration expressed in his 
liecoller.fiona of Mr, Wallace’s self-antiiliilation. 

His feeling about reclamations, including answers to attacks 
and all kinds of discussions, was strong. It is simply ex¬ 
pressed in a letter to Falconer (18G3) : “ If I ever felt angry 
towards you, for whom I have a sinoero friendship, I should 
begin to suspect that I was a little mud. I was very sorry 
about your reclamation, as 1 think it is in every case a mistake 
and should bo left to others. Whether I should so act mysolf 
under provocation is a different question.” It was a feeling 
partly dictaUtd by instinctive delicacy, and partly by a strong 
sense of tbo waste of time, energy, and temper thus caused. 
He said that be owed bis determination not to got into dis¬ 
cussions • to the advice of Lyell,—advice W'hich ho trans¬ 
mitted to those among bis friends who wore given to paper 
warfare. 

If tho character of my father’s working life is to be under¬ 
stood, tho conditions of ill-health, under which ho worked, 
must be constantly homo in mind. Ho bore bis illness with 
such uncomplaining patience, that even his children can 
hardly, I believe, realise llio extent of his habitual suffering. 
In their case tho difficulty is hoightenod by the fact that, 
from tbo days of their earliest recollections, they saw him in 
constant ill-health,—and saw him, in spite of it, full of 
pleasure in W'hat pleased them. Thus, in later life, their 
perception of what he endured had to be disentangled from the 
impression produced in ehildhof>d by constant genial kindness 
under conditions of unrecognised difficulty. Ho one indeed, 
except my mother, knows the full amount of suffering he endufod, 
or tho full amount of his wonderful patience. For all the latter 
years of his life she never left him for & night; and har 

* He departed from bis rule in his **Note on the Habits of the 
rampas Woodpecker, Oolaptea oompestris,” Proc. Zod. 8oc., 1870, p. 705; 
also in a letter published in tho Aikenaeum (1S63, p. 554), in which case 
he afterwards regretted that he had not remained silent. His replies to 
critioiems, in the latter editions of the Originy can hardly be claased sa 
hifrootious of his rule. 
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days WOTS so planned that all his resting hours might he shared 
with her. She shielded him from every avoidable annoyance, 
and omitted nothing that might save him trouble, or prevent 
him becoming overtired, or that might alleviate the many 
discomforts of his ill-health. I hesitate to speak thus freely 
of a thing so sacred as the life-long devotion M'hich prompted 
all this constant and tender care. Jlut it is, I repeat, a prin¬ 
cipal feature of his life, that for nearly forty years he never 
knew one day of the health of ordinary men, an<l tliat thus his 
life was one long struggle against the weariness and strain of 
sickness. And this caunut bo told without speaking of the 
one condition which enabled him to bear the sti’ciin and fight 
out the struggle to the end. 
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CUAPTEB V. 

CAMBRIDGE LIFE.—THE APPOINTMENT TO THE ‘BEAGLE.’ 

My father’s Cambridge life comprises the time between the 
Lent 'IV rm, 1828, when he came up to Christ’s College as a 
FroKlMiian, and the end of the May Term, 1881, wlien ho took 
his degree * and left the University. 

lie “ kept ” for a tenn or two in lodgings, over Bacon f tho 
tobacconist’s; not, however, over the shop in tho Market 
Place, so wtII known to Cambridge nun, but in Sydney Street. 
For the rest of his time he had pleasant rooms on tho south 
side of the first court of Christ’s.^ 

What determined the choice of this college for his brother 
Erasmus and himself 1 have no means of knowing. Erasmus 
the older, their grandfather, had been at St. John’s, and this 
college might have been rca8<niably selected for them, being 
connected witli Shrewsbury School. But tho life of an under¬ 
graduate at St. John’s seems, in those days, to have been a 
troubled one, if I may judge from the fact that a relative 
of mine migrated thence to Christ's to escape the harassing 
discipline of tho place. 

Darwin seems to have found no difficulty in living at peace 
with all men in and out of office at Lady Margaret’s elder 
foundation. The impression of a contemporary of my father’s 
is that Christ’s in their day was a pleasant, fairly quiet college, 
with some tendency towards “ hoiainess ” ; many of the men 
made a custom of going to NV)wmarket during tlxo races, 
though betting was not a regular practice. In this they were 
by no means discouraged by the Senior Tutor, Mr. Shaw, 

* “On Tnefiday last Cbarlea Darwin, of Christ’s College, was 
B A.”— Camhridgo Chronicle, Friday, April 29th, 1831. 

t Readers of Calverley (another Christ’s man) will remember hii 
tobacco poem ending ‘‘Here’s to thee, Bacon.” 

X The rooms are on the first floor, on the west side of the middle 
staircase. A medallion (given by my brother) has recently been let into 
the wall of the sitting-room. 
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who waft himself generally to bo seen on the Heath on those 
occasions. 

Nor wore the ecclcBiastical authorities of the College over 
strict. I liave heanl my father toll how at evening chapel the 
Dean used to read alternate versos of the Psalms, without 
making even a pretence of waiting for the congregation to take 
their share. And when the Lesson was a lengthy one, ho 
would rise and go on with the Canticles after the scholar had 
read fifteen or twenty verses. 

It is curious that ray father often spoke of his Cambridge 
life as if it had been so much time wasted,* forgetting that, 
although the set studios of the plaoo wore barren enough for 
him, ho yet gaineal in the highest degree the lK)Ht advantages 
of a University life—the contact with men and an oj)portunity 
for mental growth. It is true that he valued at its highest the 
advantages which ho gained from associating with Professor 
Henslow and souic others, but ho seemed to consider this as a 
chance outcome of his life at Cambridge, not an advantage for 
which Alma Mater could claim any credit. One of my father’s 
Cambridge friends was tho late Mr. J. M. Herbert, County 
Court Judge for South Wales, from whom I was fortunate 
en'.egli to obtain some notes which help us to gain an idea of 
how my father impressed his contemporaries. Mr. Herbert 
writes:— 

“ It would be idle for mo to speak of his vast intellectual 
powers... but I cannot end tliis cursory and rambling sketch 
without testifying, and I doubt not all his surviving colleger 
friends would concur with me, that he was tho most genial, 
warm-hearted, generous, ainl utFectiouatc of frieiids ; that his 
sympathies were with all that was good and true ; and that he 
had a cordial hatred for everything false, or vile, or cruel, <jr 
mean, or dishonourable. He was not only great, but pre¬ 
eminently good, and just, and lovable.” 

Two anecdotes told by Mr. Herbert show that my father’s 
feeling for suffering, whether of man or beast, was as strong in 
him as a young man as it was m later years ; “ Before ho left 
Cambridge he told mo that he had made up his mind not to 
shoot any more; that he Lad had two days’ shooting at his 
friend’s, Mr. Owei of Woodhousc; and that on the second day, 
when going over some of tho ground they had beaten on tho 
day before, he picked up a bird not quite dead, but lingering 

* For ftmtance in a letter to Hooker (1847):—“ Many thanks for your 
welcome note from Cambridge, and I am glad you like my Alvui Mater, 
which I despise heartily as a place of omicatfon, but love from many 
XDfost pleasant recollections." 
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frrun a shot it bad received on the i>reviou8 day; and that it 
Lad made and left such a jtaitiful irapregeiou ou his mind, 
that be could not reconcile it to bis conscience to oontinua 
to derive pleasure from a sport which inflicted such cmel 
suffering.” 

To realise the strength of the feeling that led to this resolve, 
we must remember how j)a8sionato was his love of sport. We 
must recall the boy sliooting his first snipe,* and trembling 
with excitement so that bo could hardly reload his gun. Or 
think of such a sentence as, “ Upon my soul, it is only about a 
fortnight to the ‘ First,' then if there is a bliss on earth that 
is it.” f 

His old college friends agree in speaking with affectionate 
warmth of his pleasant, gonial temi>or as a young man. From 
what they have b(‘on able to tell me, I gain the impression of 
a young man overflowing with animal spirits—leading a varied 
lioaltby life—not over-industrious in the set studies of tho 
place, bnt full of other pursuits, which were fldlowed with a 
rejoicing enthusiasm. Entomology, riding, shooting in the 
feus, suppers and card-playing, music at King’s Chapel, en¬ 
gravings at the Fitzwilliam Museum, walks with Professor 
llenslow—all combined to fill up a happy life. Ho seoras to 
have infected others with his entliiisiasin. Mr. Herbert relates 
how, while on u rca(ling-j)arty at Harmoutli, ho was pressed into 
the seiwico of “ the science ”—as my father called collecting 
beetles:— 

“ He armed mo with a bottle of alcohol, in which I had to 
drop any beetle which struck mo as not of a common kind. I 
performed tins duty with some diligence in my constitutional 
walks ; hut, alas ! my powers of discrimination seldom enabled 
mo to secure a prize—tho usual result, on his examining tlie 
contents of my bottle, being an exclamation, ‘ Well, old 
Chorbnry ’ | (tho nickname he gave me, and by which he 
usually addressed mo), ‘ none of those will do.’ ” Again, the 
Rev, T. Butler, who was one of,the Barmouth reading-party in 
1828, says : “ lie inoculated me witli a taste for Botany which 
has stuck by me all my life.” • 

Archdeacon Watkins, another old college friend of my 
father's, remembered him unearthing beetles in the willews 
between Cambridge and Grantchester, and speaks of a certain 
beetle tho remembrance of whose name is Omx major.” | 

• Autobiography p. 10. 

t From a letter to W. D. Fox. 

j No doubt in allusion to the title of Lord Herbert of Oherbtiry. 

§ Panagmu crust-major. 
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How cntliusiastieally nniHt my fatlior liavo <'Xultotl over this 
beetle to have impressed its name on a com])anion f>o that ho 
remembers it after half a century I 

He became intimate with Honslow, the Professor of Botany, 
and through him with some other older members of the 
University. “ But,” Mr. Herbert writes, “ he always kept up 
the closest connection w’ith the friends of his own standing; 
and at our frequent social gathtrings—at bre-akfast, wine or 
supper parties—he was ever one of the most cheerful, the moat 
popular, and the most welcome.” 

My father formed one (»f a club for dining onc<i a week, 
called the Glutton Club, tlio members, besith's liiinH('lf and Mr. 
Herbert (from whom I quoto), being Wliitley of St. John’s, 
now Honorary Canon of Durham ; * IleaviHido of Sydney, now 
Canon of Norwich ; Lovett Cameron of Trinity, sometime vicar 
of Shorcham; K. Blane of Trinity,t wlio hold a high post 
during the Crimean war , H. Lv)Wo j (^afUsrw'avds Sherbrookti) 
of Trinity Hall; and F. Watkins ot Emmanuel, afterwards 
Archdeacon of York. The origin of the club’s iiaiuo seemH 
already to have become involved in obscurity; it certainly 
implied no unusual luxury in tbo weekly gatherings. 

At any rate, the meetings seemed to have boon successful, 
and to have ended with “ a game of mild vingt-et-un.” 

Mr. Herbert speaks strongly of my father’s love of music, 
and adds, “What gave him tho greatest delight was some 
grand symphony or overture of Mozart’s or Boctlioven’s, with 
their full hannonics.” On one occasion ITorbert rememlKjrs 
“ accompanying him to tho afUsmoon service at King’s, when 
we heai-d a very l>eautiful anthem. At tho end of one of the 
parts, w'hich W'as exceedingly impressive,ihe turned round tome 
and said, with a deep sigh, ‘ How's your backbone ?' ” Ho oftoii 
spoke in later years of a feeling of coldness or shivering in his 
back on hearing beautiful music. 

Besides a love of music, he had certainly at this time a 
love of fine literature; and Cameron tells me that my 
father took much pleasure in Shakespeare readings carried 
on* in his rooms at Christ’s. Ho also speaks of Darwin’s 
great liking foi; firBt*claB8 line engravings, especially those 
of«Baphael Morghen and Muller; and ho spent hours in 

* Fcnanerly Beador in Natural Phibsophy at Durham Unirorsity. 
t Blane waa afterwards, 1 believe, in the Life Guards; he was In 
fibe Orimean War, and afterwards Military Attach<f at bt. Petersburg. 
1 am indebted to Hr. Hamilton for informatbn about some of my fatbera 
eontanqxaariea. 

% Bi^er of Lord SherbKxdm. 
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the"^Fitzwilliam Museum in looking over the prints in that 
collection.” 

My father’s letters to Fox show how sorely oppressed ho 
felt by the reading for an examination. His despair over 
mathematics must have been profound, when ho expresses a 
hope that Fox’s silence is duo to “your being ton fathoms 
deep in tlie Mathematics; and if you are, God help you, for so 
am I, only with this difference, I stick fast in the mud at the 
bottom, and there I shall remain.” Mr, Herbert says; “ Ho 
had, 1 imagine, no natural turn for mathematics, and ho gave 
up his mathematical reading before he had mastered the tirst 
part of algebra, having had a special quarrel w'ith Surds and 
tlio Binomial Theorem.” 

Wo get some evidence from my father's letters to Fox of his 
intention of going into the Church. “ I am glad,” ho writes,* 
“ to hear that you are reading divinity. I should like to 
know what books you are reading, and your opinions about 
them; you need not bo afraid of preaching to mo pre¬ 
maturely.” Mr. Herbert’s sketch shows how doubts ai^ose in 
iny fatlicr’s mind as to the possibility of his taking Orders. 
He writes, “ Wo had an oarmjst conversation about going into 
Holy Orders ; and I remember his asking me, with reference 
to the question put by the Bishop in the Ordination Service, 
‘ Do you trust that j'ou are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Spirit, A'C.,’ wht'thor I could answer in the affirmative, and on 
my saying I could not, he said, ‘ Neither can I, and therefore 
1 cannot take orders.’” This conversation appears to have 
taken place in 1829, and if so, the doubts hero expressed must 
have been quieted, for in May 1830, he speaks of having some 
thoughts of reading divinity with Henslow. 

The greater number of his Cambridge letters are addressed 
by my father to his cousin, William Darwin Fox. i^ly htther’s 
lettera show clearly enough how genuine the friendship was. 
In after years, distance, large families, and ill-hcdlth on both 
sides, checked the intercourse ;c but a warm feeling of friend¬ 
ship remained. The correspondence was never quite dropped 
and continued till Mr. Fox's death in 1880. Mr. Fox took 
orders, and worked as a country clergyinai} until forced by 
ill-health to leave lus living in Delamoro Forest. His lave 
of natural history was strong, and he became a skilled 
fancier of many kinds of birds, &c. The index to AnimaU and 
PlanUt and my father’s later correspondence, show how much 
help he recelyed from his old College fnend. 


* March 18, 1829. 
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0. D. to J. Jtf. Ilerhert. September 14, 1828. * 

My dear old Chekkuiiy, —I am about to fulfil luy promise of 
writing to you, but I am sorry to add there is a very selfish 
motive at the bottom. I am going to ask you a great favour, 
and you cannot imagine how mudi you will oblige mo by 
procuring some more specimens of some iiisocts which 1 
dare say 1 can describe. In the first place. I must inform you 
that 1 have taken some of the rarest of the British Insects, and 
their being found near Barmouth, is quite unknown to the 
Entomological world ; I think I shall w'rito and inform some 
of the crack entomologists. 

But now for business. Several more specimens, if you cun 
procure them without much trouble, of the following insacts: — 
The violet-black coloured beetle, found on Ornig Storm,f 
under stones, also a largo smooth black one very like it; a 
bluish motollic-colourcd duiig-bcotlo, which is very common on 
the hill-sidcH; also, if you would bo so very kind as to cross 
the ferry, and you will find a great number under the stunos on 
the waste land of a long, smooth, jet-blaek beetle (a great many 
of these); also, in the samo situation, a very small pinkish insect, 
with black spots, with a curved thorax projecting beyond the 
head; also, upon the marshy land over the* ferry, n(»ar the sea, 
under old sea weed, stones, &c., you will find a small yellowish 
transparent beetle, with two or four blackish marks on the 
back. Under these stones there are two sorts, one macli 
darker than the other; the lighter coloured is that wliiidi 1 
want. Those last two insects are cxceMsivcIy rare, and y«)U will 
really extremely oblige mo by taking all this trouble pretty 
soon. Remember me most kindly to Butlor,J tell him of my 
success, and I dare say both of you will easily recognise those 
insects. I hope his caterpillars ^o on well. I think many of 
tho Chrysalises are well worth keeping. I really am quite 
ashamed [ofj so long a letter all about my own coiiccirns; but 
do return good for evil, and sqnd me a long account of all your 
proceedings. 

In the first week I killed seventy-five head of game— a very 
contemptible nuubiber—but there are very few birds. I killed, 
lutwever, a brace of black game. Since then 1 have been 


* The postmark being Derby neema to show that Iho letter was written 
from his cousin, W. D. Fox’s houw!, Osmaston, near iJcjrliy. 

t The top of tho hill immediately liohind Barmouth was called Craig- 
Bierm, a hybrid Cambro>£ngli8h word. 

t Bev. T. Butler, a son of the former head master of Shrewsbury 
S(AooL 
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staying at tho Fox’s, near Derby; it is a very pleasant honso, 
and tlio music meeting wont off very well. I want to hear how 
Yates likes his gun, and \\ hat use he has made of it. 

If the bottle is not largo yeti can buy anotlier for me, and 
when you pass through Shrewsbury you can leave these 
treasures, and I hoj*o, if you possibly can, you will stay a day 
or two with me, as 1 hope I need not say how glad I shall be 
to see you again. Fox remarked what deuced good natured 
follows your friends at Barmouth must bo; and if I did not 
know that you and Butler were so, I would not think of giving 
you so much trouble. 

In the following January wo find him looking forward with 
pleasure to tho beginning of uuolhor year of his Cambri»lgo 
life : he wriks to Fo.v, who had passed his examination 

“ I do so wisli I were now in Camhridgo (a very selfish wish, 
however, as 1 was not witli you in all your troubles and 
misery), to join in all the glory find happiness, which dangers 
gone by can give. How wo would talk, ualk, and cntoiuolo- 
giso! Sapplio should be the ]>est of bitches, and Dash, of 
dogs; then should bo ‘ peace on earth, good will h- ri * u.'~ 
which, by tho way, I alwfiys tlniik tho iiufst perfect (h-scriprion 
of happiness that words can give.” 

Later on in tho Lent term he writes to P’ox:— 

“lam leading a quiet everyday sort of a life; u liiih* (d 
Gibbon’s History in tho morning, and a good deal of - 'in ,/(Im 
in the evening ; this, with an occa.sional ride with Sij. .‘ot and 
constitutional with Whitley, makes up tlio regular routijui of 
my days. I see a good deal both of Herbert and Whitlev', and 
tho more I see of them increases every day tho respect 1 have 
for their excellent understandings and dispositions. I’hey 
have boon giving some very gay parties, nearly sixty laeii there 
both ovoniiigs.” 

a D. lo ir. D. Fox. Christ’a College, April 1 [1829]. 

My dear Fox —In your letter to Holden you are pleased* to 
observe “ that of all the blackguards you ever met with I am 
the greatest.” Upon this observation I s}iall*1tnako no remarl[8, 
excepting that I must give you all due credit for acting on it 
most rigidly. Ajid now I should like to know in what one 
particular are you less of a blackguard than I am 9 Yon idle 
old wretch, why have yon not answered my last letter, which 
I am sure I forward^ to Clifton nearly three weeks a^o? 
If I was not really very anxious to hear what you are domg, 
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I sbould have allowed you to remain till you thougbt it worth 
whUo to treat mo liko n gcntleinaii. And now having vented 
my sploon in scolding you, and having told you, what you must 
know, how very much and how anxiously I want to hoar how 
you and your family nro gutting on at Clifton, the purport of 
this letter is finished. If you did but know how often I think 
of you, and how often I regret your absence, I am sure I should 
have hoard from you long enough ago. 

I find Cambridge rather stupid, and as I know scarcely any 
one that walks, and this joined witli my Hj)S not being quito 
so well, has reduced mo to a sort of h 3 'bernation... I have 

caught Mr. Harbour * letting-liave the first pick of the 

lx)eties; accordingly wo have made our final adieus, niy part 
in the affecting scene consisted in billing liiin ho was a d—d 
rascal, and signifying I should kick him down tho stairs if 
ev(>r ho api>cared in my rooms again. It soeinod altogetlmr 
iiiigldily to snrjiritK' tho yonng gentleman. 1 have no nows to 
l« U you ; indeed, when a eorrespendenco has he(n broken off 
’ ' iias boon, it is difficult to make the first start again. 

Mit there was a bu-riblo fire at Linton, ehiven miles 
inbridge. Hoeing tbo reflection so plainly in tho 
sky, 1*1 ail, ^V^oodyeare, Turner, and myself tliought wo would 
ride and soo it. Wo set tint at half-past nine, and redo liko 
ineumaU .iovils there, and did not return till two in tho 
I'.iOru’i-g, Altogether it was a most awful sight. I cannot 
■ '!.•] idi.- u 'lliont telling you, that of all the blackguards I ever 
joet ’viili, ym: am the greatest and llie best, 
in July I'- .i'' lit* had writUm to Ftix :— 

' t read for tuy Littlc-go. Crabani smiled and bowed 
s.>\<vv '’.Tilly, when he told mo that ho was one of tho six 
j:pj-er.* I b; make the examination stricter, and that they wero 
d( lernnncd this would make it a very difforent tiling from any 
prcvii'Us examination, that from all this I am sure it will bo 
tlio very devil to pay amongst all idle men and ertlomologists.’' 

Eat things were not so bad as he feared, and in March 1830, 
he could write to the same cori'ospondcnt:— 

'^I am through my Litile-go!!! I am too much exalted to 
humble myself by apologising for not having written before. 
But I assure you before I went in, and when my nerves were 
in a diatterea and weak condition, your injured person often 
rose before my eyes and taunted mo with my idleness. But I 
am through, through, through. I could write the whole sheet 
with this delightful word. I went in yesterday, and have 


* No doubt a paid collector. 
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just heard the joyful nows. 1 daall not know for a week 
which class I am in. The whole examination is carried on in 
a different system. It has one grand advantage—being over 
in one day. Tliey are rather strict, and ask a wonderful 
number of questions. 

And now I want to know something about your jdans; of 
course you intend coming up hero : what fun wo will have 
tfjgothor; what heethis wo will eatcli; it will do my heart 
good to go once more together to some* of our old haunts. I 
Iiave two very promising pu])ils in Entomology, and we wdll 
make regular campaigns into tho Fens. Heaven protect the 
beetles and Mr. Jenyns, for wo won’t leave him a pair in tho 
whole C(mJitry. My new Cabinet is come down, and a gay 
little affair it is.” 

In August ho was diligently amusing Iiimself in North 
AV^ales, finding no time to write to Fox, bocau.se:— 

“ This is literally the first idle day I have had to myself; 
for on tlie iiiiny days I go fishing, on the good ones entomolo- 
gising.” 

November found him preparing for his degree, of which 
process lio writes dolefully :— 

“ I have so little time at present, and am so disgusted by 
reading, that 1 have not the heart to write to anybody. I have 
only written once liome since I came up. This must excuse 
me for not having answered your threo letters, for which I am 
really very mucli obliged.... 

“ 1 liavo not stuck an insect this term, and scarcely opened 
a case. If I had time I would have sent you the insects 
which I have so long promised ; but really 1 have not spirits 
or time to do anything. Reading makes mo quite desperate; 
tho plague of getting up all my subjects is next thing to 
intolerable. JLJenslow is my tutor, and a most admirable ono 
ho makes; tho hour w'ith him is the pleasantest in tho whole 
day. I think ho is quite the most perfect man I ever met 
with. I have been to some very pleasant parties there this 
term. His good-nature is unl>oimdod.” 

Tho now year brought relief, and on January 23, 1831", he 
wrote to tell Fox that he was through his examination. 

I do not know w’hy the degree should make one <1 so 
miserable, both before and afterwards. I rccolloct you were 
sufficiently wretched before, and I can assure [you J, I am now; 
and what makes it the more ridiculous is, 1 know not what 
about. I believe it is a beautiful provision of natui'e to make one 
regret the less leaving so pleasant a place as Cambridge; and 
amongst aU its pleasures—1 say it for once and for all—^uone 
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so great as my friondahip with you. I sent you a newspaper 
yesterday, in whicli you will aeo what a good place—toutli—I 
have got in the INdl. As for Ohrist’a, did you ever see auch a 
college for producing Captains and Apostles ? * There are 
no men cither at Emmanuel or Christ's plucked. Cameron is 
gulfed,f together with other throe Trinity scholara ! My plana 
are not at all settled. I think I shall keep this term, and tlien 
go and economise at Shrewsbury, return and take my degree. 

“A man may 1 m) excused for writing so mindi about himself 
when he has just passed the examination ; so you must oxcuso 
[mo]. And on the same principle do you write a loiter brimful 
of yourself and plans.” 

THK APPOINTMENT TO TIIK ‘ BKAnLE.* 

In a lottor addressed to Captain Fitz-Roy, before the Beagle 
sailed, my father wToto, “ What a glorious day the 4th of 
November X will bo to me—my second life will then commence, 
and it shall he as a birthday for tlie rest of my life.” 

Foremost in the chain of circumstances whicli led to his 
appointment to the Beagley w'as his friendship wdth Professor 
Henslow, of which the autobiography gives a sufficient 
aceoun{.§ 

An extract from a pocket-book, in which Darwin briefly 
recorded the chief events of his life, gives the history of his 
introduction to that science which was so soon to bo his chief 
occupation—get d- tgy. 

** 1831. Chrintmns .—Passed my examination for B.A. degree 
and kept the two following birms. During these months lived 
much with Professor Henslow, ofte.n dining with him and 
walking with him ; became sligblly acquaintr^d with several 
of the learned men in Cambridge, which much quickened 
the zeal which dinner particjs and hunting had not destroyed. 
In the spring Henslow persuaded me to think of Geology, 
and introdncc'd me to Swlgwick. During Midsummer geolo¬ 
gized a little in Shropshire.” « 

I'h^ geological work was doubtless of importanco as giving 

• The “ Captain” ie at the head of tbo “Poll”: the “Apoetlo*” are 
the twelve in the Mathematical 'rrip')fii. 

t For an explanation of thel word gulfed” or “ gulphpfl,” soo Mr. W. 
W. Rouae Ball8* interesting Uiatory of the Study of Malhematice at 
Cand^idge (1889), p. 160. 

t The Beagle iffiould have etarted on Nov. 4, but was delayed until 
Deo. 27. 

$ See, too, a sketch by my father of his old master, in the Bcv. L. 
Blomsfield^s Memoir of Pro/estor Hendow, 

t 
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Him some practical experience, and perhaps of more import¬ 
ance in Helping to give Him some confidence in Himself. In 
July of the same year, 1831, He was “ working like a tiger” 
at Geology, and trying to make a map of ShrojisHire, but not 
finding it “ as easy as I expect'd.” 

In writing to Henslow about the same time, He gives some 
account of liis work:— 

“ I have been working at so many tbing.s that I have not 
got on much with geology. I susjjcct the first expedition I 
take, cliiiomc'tor and Hammer in liand, will send mo back very 
littlo wiser and a good deal more puzzled than when I started. 
As yet I Have only indulg(;d in Hypotheses, luit they arc such 
powerful ones that I sujiposo, if they were ])ut into action but 
for one day, the world would coiac to an end.” 

lie W’as evid<;utly in(»Rt keen to get to work with Sedgwick, 
who Had promisod to take him on a geological tour in North 
Wales, for He wrote to IIouhIow ; “ I Have not Heard from 
Professor Sedgwick, so I am afraid Ho will not pay the Severn 
fonnatious a visit. I Ho 2 )e and trust you did your best to 
urge Him.” 

My father Has given in His Ktcollectums some account of 
this Tour; there too w'e road of the projected excursion to the 
Canaries. 

In April 1831, Ho writes to Fox : “ At present I talk, think, 
and dream of a scHomo I Have almost Hatched of going to the 
Oiiuary islands. I Have long Had a ^vish of seeing tropical 
Bcouory and vegetation, and, aoccu’ding to Humboldt, Teneriffe 
is a very pretty specimen.” And again in May; “ As for my 
Canary scheme, it is rash of you to ask questions; my oUier 
friends most sincerely wish mo there, I plague them so with 
talking alwiit tropical scenery, &c. Eyton will go next 
Bumincr, and I am learning Spanish.” 

Later on in the summer the scheme took more dofinito 
form, and the date seems to have been fixed for Juno 1882. 
Ho got information in London about passage-money, and in 
July was working at Spanish and calling Fox “un grand|simo 
lebron,” in proof of his knowledge of the language. But Won 
then ho seems to have hod some doubts about his companions' 
7oal, for Ho writes to Henslow (July 27, 1831): ** I Hope*yoii 
continue to fan your Canary ardour. I read and re-xoad 
Humboldt; * do you do the same. 1 am sure nothing will 
prevent us seeing the Great Dragon Tree.” 

♦ The copy of Humboldt given by Hettelow to my father, whicH is io 
my poweasum, is a double memento of the two men—the author and th# 
donor, who so greatly influenced his life. 
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Geologioal work and Toneriffe dreams carried him through 
tho Bummor, till on returning from Barmouth for tho sacred 
1st of September, ho received tho offer of appointment as 
Naturalist to tho Bea(fh\ 

The following extract from tho pocket-book will bo a help 
in reading tho letters:— 

“ Roturned to Shrewsbury at end of August, Refused offer 
of v(wage. 

“September .—Wont to Maor, roturned with Undo Jos. to 
Shrewsbury, thence to Cambridge. London. 

“llth .—Went with Ca 2 )taiu Fitz-Roy in steamer to Ply¬ 
mouth to soo tho BeiKjle. 

‘‘22Hd.—Returned to Shrewsbury, passing through Cam¬ 
bridge. 

“ October 2u(l .—Took leave of my liomo. Stayed in London. 

—Reached JMymouth. 

“ October and November .—Thest) months very misoraldo. 

“December 10/ft.—Sailed, but were obliged to ])Ut back. 

—Put to Boa again, and were driven back. 

27/ft.—Sailed from England on our Circumnavigation.” 


Qcorfje Peacock * to J. S. Ucnslow [1831J. 

Mtdieab Ubn8I/)w —Captain Fitz-Roy is going out to survey 
the southern coast of Ticrra del Fuego, and afterwards to visit 
many of the South Sea Islands, and to return hy tho Indian 
Archipelago. The vessel is fitted out cx})resHly for scientific 
purposes, combined w'ith tlio survey; it will furnish, therefore, 
a rare opportunity for a naturalist, and it would bo a groat 
misfortune that it should ho lust. 

An offer has boon made to mo’ to recommend a proper 
person to go out as a naturalist with this exjucdition ; he will 
be treated with every consideration. Tho Captain is a young 
man of very pleasing manners (a ncjdiow of tho Duke of 
Gral^n), of great zeal in his profession, and who is very 
highly spoken of; if Lesnard Jeuyns could go, what troasiires 
he might bring hodfe with him, as the ship would be placed 
at Bis disposal whenever bis inquiries made it necessary or 
deniable. In the abseuco of so occomplishod a naturalist, is 
tiftere any person whom you could strongly recommend? he 
must be such a person as would do credit to our rccotnmcnda- 
tiem Do think of this subject; it would be a serious loss to 
* Perewrty Dean of Ely, and Lowndcun Profetisor of Aulronoiny ai 

X 2 
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tlie oauBO of natural scionco if tLia fine opportunity was 
lost. 

The contents of the foregoing letter were communicated to 
Darwin by Henslow (August 24th, 1831) :— 

“ 1 have been asked by Peacock, who will read and forward 
this to you from London, to recomnumd him a Naturalist as 
companion to Captain Fitz-lloy, employed by Governinont to 
survey the southern extremity of America. I have stated that 
I consider you to be the best qualified person I know of who 
is likely to undertake such a situation. I state this not in the 
supposition of your being a finished naturalist, but as amply 
qualified for collecting, observing, and noting anything w'orthy 
to be noted in Natural History. Peacock has the appointment 
at his disposal, and if ho cannot find a man willing to take the 
office, the opportunity will probably be lost. Captain Fitz¬ 
Roy w'ants a man (I understand) more as a companion than a 
more collector, and would not take any one, however good 
a naturalist, who was not rccoramonded to him likewise as a 
gentleman. Particulars of salary, itc., I know nothing. The 
voyage is to last two years, and if you take plenty of books 
with you, anything you please may bo done. You will have 
ample opportunities at command. In short, I suppose thei*© 
never was a finer chance for a man of zeal and sj^irit; Captain 
Fitz-Roy is a young man. What I wish you to do is instantly 
to come and consult with Peacock (at No. 7 Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall East, or else at the University Club), and learn 
further particulars. Don’t put on any modest doubts or fears 
about your disqualifications, for 1 assure you I think you are 
the very man they arc in search of; so conceive yourself to bo 
tapped on the shoulder by your bum-bailiff and affootionato 
friend, J. S. Henslow.” 

On the strength of Ilcnslow's recommendation, Peacock 
offered tlio ])ost to Darvrin, who wToto from Shrewsbury to 
Henslow (August 30, 1831) : ’ 

“ Mr. Peacock’s letter arrived on Sji4«rday, and I received it 
late yesterday evening. As far as my ow'jEf«niind is concerned, 
I should, 1 tliink certainly, most gladly have accepted ^e 
opportunity which you so kindly have offered me. But my 
father, although he does not decidedly refuse me, gives such 
strong advice against going, that 1 should not be c^nfortable 
if I did not follow it 

** My father’s objections are these: the unfitting me to settlo 
down as a Clergyman, my little habit of seafaring, the sikortnem 
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of the timef and tho chance of my not eiiiting Captain Fiiz-Iioy, 
It is certainly a very serioua objection, tlio very short time for 
all my preparations, as not only body but iiiind wants making 
up for such an undertaking. But if it had not been for my 
father I would have taken all risks. What was the reason that 
a Naturalist was not long ago fixed upon V 1 am very much 
obliged for the trouble you have had about it; there certainly 
could not have been a better opportunity .... 

**Even if I was to go, my father disliking would take away 
all energy, and I should want a good stock of tliat. Again I 
must thank you, it adds a little to the heavy but pleasant load of 
gratitude which I owe to you.” 

The following letter w'as written by Darn in from Maor, llio 
house of his uncle Josiah AVedgwood the younger. It is plain 
that at first he intended to await a written reply from Dr, 
Darwin, and tliat the expedition to Shrewsbury, mentioned 
in the Autobiography, was an afterthought. 

[Mftor] Au^Miht [1831]. 

My l»EAK Fattier —I am afraid I am g<ung to make, you again 
very uncomfortable. But, upon consideration, I think you will 
excuse me once again stating my opinions on tin- oiler of the 
voyage. My excuse and reason is the diflerent way all the 
Wtidgwoods view the subject from what you and my sisters do. 

I have given Uncle Jos* what I fervently trust is an accurate 
and full list of your objections, and ho is kind enough to give 
his opinions on all. The list and liis answers will be enclos^'d. 
But may I beg of you one favour, it will bo doing me the 
greatest kindness, if you will send me a decided answer, yes or 
no ? If the latter, I should be most ungrateful if I did not 
implicitly yield to your better judgment, and t<j the kindest 
indulgence you have shown mo all through mv life ; and you 
may rely upon it T will never mention llio subject again. If 
your answer should ho yes; 1 will go directly to Henslow and 
consult deliberately with him, and then come to Shrewsbury. 

The danger appears to mo and all the Wedgwoods not 
grout. The expense can not he serious, and the time I do not 
tiiink, anyhow, woyjd!T!b more thrown away than if I stayed at 
hqpie. But pray d*^* not consider that I am so bout on going 
that I w'ould for one single moment hesitate, if you tliought 
that after a short period you should contijiuo uncomfortable. 

I must again state I cannot tbiuk it would unfit me here- 
alter for a steady life. I do hope this letter will not give you 


• Josiah Wedgwood. 
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mucli tmcasInofiA. I send it by the car tQ>inorrow morning; 
if you make up your mind directly will you send me an 
answer on the following day by the same means? If tbis 
letter should not find you at home, I hope you will answer ui 
soon as you conveniently can. 

I do not know what to say about Uncle Jos’ kindness; I 
never can forgot how ho interests himself about me. 

Believe mo, my dear father, your affectionate son, 

Chables Darww. 

Hero follow the objections above referred to;— 

“ (1.) Disreputable to my character as a Clergyman here¬ 
after. 

“ ^2.) A wild sclicmo. 

“ (3.) That they must have offorod to many others before mo 
the place of Naturalist. 

“ (4.) And from its not being accepted there must be some 
serious objection to the vessel or expedition. 

“ (6.) That I should never settle down to a steady life here¬ 
after. 

“ (6.) That my accommodations would be most uncomfort¬ 
able. 

“ (7.) That you [i.c. Dr. Darwin] should consider it as again 
changing my profession. 

“ (8.) That it wcmld Ikj a useless undertaking.” 

JoBiab Wedg^rood baring demolished this curioiia array of 
argument, and the Doctor having been converted, Darwin 
loft homo for Cambridge. On his arrival at the Rod Lion 
ho sent a mossongur to Uenslow with the following note 
(Septombor 2nd):— 

“ I am just arrived; you will guess the reason. My 
father has changed his mind. I trust the place is not given 
away. 

** I am very much fatigued, and am going to bed. 

“ I dare say you have not yet got my second letter. 

“ How soon shall I come to you in the morning ? Ser^d a 
verbal answer.” 

X. 

C, D. to Miae Sman Dai^mn. Cambridge [September 4, ISdfl]. 

. . « . . The whole of yosterday I spent with Henslow, 
thinking of what is to be done, and that I find is a great deaL 
By great good luck I know a man of the name of Wood, 
nephew of Lord Londondony. He is a great fifiend of 
Captain Fitz-Roy, and has written to him about me. I heard 
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a part of Captain Fitz-Roy'a letter, dated some time ago, in 
vMoh he says: ‘I'have a right good set of oflicors, and most 
of my men have been there before.' It seems ho has been 
there for the last few years; he was then second in conunand 
with the same vessel that he has now chosen. Ho is only 
twenty-three years old, but [has] scon a deal of service, and 
won flio gold medal at Portsmouth. The Admiralty say his 
maps are most perfect. He hod choice of two vessuls, and he 
chose the smallest. Honslow will give mo letters to all 
travellers in town whom ho thinks may assist mo. 

.I write as if it was settled, be! Hei: dow tells mo hi/ 

no meant to make up my mind till I have had lung conversations 
with Captains Beaufort and I’itz-Roy. Good-bye. You will 
hear from mo constantly. Direct 17 Spring Gardens. Tell 
nobody in Shropshire yet. Bo suro not. 

I was 80 tired that evening I was in Shrewsbury tliat I 
thanked none of you for your kindness half so much as 1 felt. 
Love to my father. 

The reason I don’t want people told in Shropshire: in case 
1 should not go, it will make it moro dat. 

At this stage of tho transaction, a hitch occurred. Captain 
Fitz-lioy, it seems, wished to take a friend (Mr. Chester) uh 
oompauion on tho voyage, and accordingly wrote to Cambridge 
in such a discouraging strain, that Darwin gave up hope and 
hardly thought it worth his while to go to London (Septombor 5). 
Fortunately, however, be did go, and found that Mr. Chester 
could not leave England. When tho physiognomical, or nose- 
difficulty (Autobiography, p. 26.) occurred, I have no moans of 
knowing: for at this interview Fitz-Eoy was evidently well- 
disposed towards him. 

My father wrote:— 

** He offers me to go shares in everything in his cabin if I 
like to come, and every sort of accommodation 1 can have, hut 
they will not be numerous. He says nothing would bo so 
miserable for him as having mo with him if 1 was uncornfort- 
alde, as in a small vessel wo must be thrown together, and 
thought it his duty,.*^*state everything in the worst point of 
vievir. 1 think 1 shall go on Sunday to Plymouth to seo tho 
vesseL 

** There is something most extremely attractive in his manners 
and way of coming straight to the point. If I live with him, 
ha says I must live poorly—no wine, and tho plainest dinners. 
The scheme is not certainly so go^ as Peacock describes. 
Captain Fits-Bo^ advises me not [to] make up my mind guito 
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yet, but that, eeriotisly, bo thinks it will have much more 
pleasure than pain for mo. . . . 

“ The want of room is decidedly tbo most serious objection; 
but Captain Fitz-Roy (probably owing to Wood’s letter) seems 
determined to make me [as] comfortable as be possibly can. I 
like his manner of proceeding. He asked mo at once, ‘ Shall 
you l)enr being t(/ld that I want the cabin to myself—when I 
want to bo aloiio ? If wo treat each other this w'ay, I h{>pe we 
shall suit; if not, probably we should wish each other at the 
devil.* ” 

C. D. to Mm Susan Darwin. London [September 6, 1831]. 

My dear Susan —Again I am going to trouble you. I suspoet, 
if 1 keep on at this rate, you %vill sincerely wish me at Tierra d^l 
Fuego, or any other Terra, but England. First, I will give my 
commissions. Tell Nancy to make me some tw’elve instead of 
eight shirts. Tell Edward to scud me up in my carpet-bag 
(ho can slip the key in the bag tied to some string), my 
slippers, a pair of lightish walking-shoes, my Spanish books, 
my new microseckpo (about six inches long and three or four 
deep), which must have cotton stufFod inside; my geological 
compass; my father knows that; a little l>ook, if I have got it 
in my bed room— Taxidermy, Ask my father if he thinks 
there w'ould be any objection to my taking arsenic for a little 
time, as my hands are not quite well, and 1 have always 
observed that if I once get them well, and change my manner 
of living about the same time, they will generally remain w^ell. 
What is the dose ? Tell Edw'ard my gun is dirty. What is 
Erasmus’s direction? Tell mo if you think there is time to 
write and to receive an answer before I start, as I should like 
particularly to know what he thinks about it. I suppose you 
do not know Sir J. Mackintosh’s direction ? 

1 writo all this as if it was settled, but it is not more than 
it was, excepting that from Captain Fitz-Roy wishing mo so 
much to go, and, from his kinc^oss, 1 feel a predestination I 
shall start. 1 sixmt a very pleasant evening w'ith him yester¬ 
day. He must be more than twenty-thrt^j-vj^ars old ; he is of 
a slight figure, and a dark but handsome edition of Mf. 
Kvnoston, and, according to my notions, pre-eminently good 
manners. He is all for economy, excepting on one point—viz., 
fire-arms. He recommends me strongly to get a case of pistols 
like his, which cost £6011 and never to go on shore anywhere 
without loaded ones, and he is doubting about a rifie; he says 
1 capnot appreciato the luxgzy of fresh meat here. Of conm 
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I aliall btty nothing till everything is settled; but I work all 
day long at my lists, putting in and striking out articles. This 
is the first really cheerful day I have spent since I received 
the letter, and it all is owing to the sort of invuluntary confidence 
I place in my heau ideal of a Captain. 

We stop at Teneriffo, His object is to stop at as many 
places as possible. He takes out twenty chronometers, and it 
will bo a sin ” not to settle the longitude. lie tells mo to 
get it down in writing at the Admiralty that I have the free 
choice to leave as soon and whenever 1 like. 1 daresay you 
expect I shall turn back at the Madeira; if I Iiavo a morsel of 
stomach left, I won't give up. Exonso my so often troubling 
and writing: the one is of groat utility, tho other a great amuse¬ 
ment to me. Most likely I shall write to-morrow. Answer by 
return of post. Love to my father, dearest Susan. 

C. V. io J. S. Herulow. Dovonport [November 15, 1831]. 

My dkau IIknslow —Tlio orders are come down from tlio 
Admiralty, and evorytliing is finally settled. We positively 
sail the last day of this month, and I think beforu that tiino 
the vessel will bo ready. She looks most beautiful, even a 
landsman must admire lier. We all think her tlie most jierfect 
vessel ever turned out of tho Dockyard. One tiling is certain, 
no vessel has been fitted out so expensively, and with so mucli 
dtre. Everything tliat can be made so is of nmhogany, and 
nothing can exceed the neatness and beauty of all tlio ac¬ 
commodations. Tho instructions are very general, and leave 
a great deal to the Captain’s discretion and judgment, paying a 
substantial as well as a verbal complirnont to him. 

No vessel ever loft England with such a sot of Chrono¬ 
meters, viz. twenty-four, all very go(jd ones. In short, every¬ 
thing is well, and I have only now to pray for the sickness to 
moderate its fierceness, and J shall do very well. Yet I should 
not call it one of the very best opportunities for natural history 
that has ever occurred. The absoluto want of room is an evil 
that Clothing can surmount. I think L. Jenyns did very wisely 
in not c*oming, that jhdging from my own feelings, for I 
am^ure if I h^ left ml^ege'some few years, or boon those years 
older I n^er could have endured it. Tho oflScors (excepting 
the Captain) are like the freshest freshmen, that is in their 
manners, in everything else widely different. Jtemember mo 
most kindly to him, and tell him if ever ho dreams in tho 
night of palm-trees, he may in the morning comfort himself 
.with ^ astuiance that the voyage would not have suited him, 
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I am much obliged for your advice, de Mathematicii. I 
suspect whoa I am struggling with a triangle, I shall often 
^vish myself in your room, and as for those wicked sulky surds, 
I do not know what I shall do without you to conjure them. 
My time passes away very pleasantly. 1 know one or two 
pleasant people, foremost of whom is Mr. Thunder-and-light- 
ning Harris,* whom I dare say you have hoard of. My chief 
omploymout is to go on board tlio Benyle, and try to look os 
much like a sailor as 1 can. I have no evidence of having 
taken in man, wuiitan or cliild. 

I am going to ask yon to do one more commission, and 1 
trust it will bo the last. When 1 w'as in Cambridge, I wrote 
to Mr. Ash, asking him to send iny College account to my 
father, after having subtracted about ii30 for my furniture. 
This lie has forgotten to do, and my father has paid tho 
bill, and I want to have the furnitiire-monoy transmitted to 
my father. Perhaps you would be kind enough to speak to 
Mr. Ash, I have cost my father so much money, I am quite 
ttsliamed of myself. 

I will write once again Ijeforc sailing, and perhaps you will 
write to me bofuro then. 

Bolievo mo, yours ttiructionately. 

0. D, to J, S. llemlow. Devonport [December 3, 1831], 

My okau Henslovv —It is nf)w late in tho evening, and to-night 
I am going to sleep on board. On Monday w'c most cei'tainly 
sail, so you may guess in wdiat a desperate state of confusion 
wo iu*o all in. If you wore to hear tho various oiclaraations of 
tho officers, you would suppose wo had scarcely had a week’s 
notice. I am just in tho same w'ay taken all ahack^ and in 
such tt bustle 1 hardly know what to do. The number of things 
to Ix) done is inhnito. 1 look forward even to sea-sioknoss 
with something like satisfaction, anything must bo better than 
tliis state of anxiety. I am very much obliged for your last 
kind and affectionate letter, f always like advice from you, 
and no one whom I have tho luck to know is more capa^tle of 
giving it than yourself. liecollcct,wi4^ you write, that 1 am 
a sort ci froUg6 of yours, and that it isyour bounden duty to 
lecture mo. • 

1 will now give yon my direction: it is at first. Bio; but 
if you will send mo a letter on tho first Tuesday (when tho 
packet sails) in Februazy, directed to Monte Video, it will give 


* WiUiam Snow Harris, tho Electrician. 
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me yer^ great pleasnro ; I ehall so much enjoy hearing a little 
Cambridge news. Poor dear old Maier I I am a very 
wortliy son in as far as affection goes. 1 have little more 
to write about ... I cannot end this without telling yon how 
cordially I feel grateful for the kiiidncbs you havo shown 
me during my Cambridge life. Much of the pleasure and 
utility which I may have derived from it is owing to you. I 
lonp; for the time when wo sliall again nteot, and till thou 
believe me, my dear Henshw, 

Your affectionate and obliged friend, 

CiJ. Daiiwin. 



( lli ) 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

THE VOTAQB. 

‘•'Hioro is a nainral pood-linmourtsi energy in his letters jiwt like 
hinisjclf.”—Vrom a letter of Dr, U. W. Durwiu's to Frofessor llenslovr. 

The object of tho Beagle voyage is briefly describod in my 
father’s Jmimal of Bejsearche*, p, 1, as l)oing “ to complete 
tbo Survey of Patagonia and Ticrra del Fuogo, commenced 
under Captain King in 1826 to 1880 ; to survey tlie shores of 
Cliile, Peru, and some islands in tho Pacific; and to carry a 
chain of chronoiuetrical measurements round the world.” 

The Beagle is described * as a woll-built little vessel, of 235 
tons, rigged os a barque, and carrying six guns. She belonged 
to the old class of ton*gnn brigs, which were zuchnamod 
“ coffins,” from tlioir liability to go down in severe weather. 
They wore very “ dce|>-waiBted,” that is, tlieir bulwarks were 
high in pru}>ortion to tlieir size, so that a heavy sea breaking 
over them might bo highly dangerous. Nevertheless, ^e had 

• ef thii Adtmtfut ond Beagle^ vol. i. introdoctina xU. The 

illustration at the head of the chapter is from vol. il of the same work. 
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already lived through five years' work, in the most stormy 
regions in tho world, under Commanders Stokes and Fit 2 -ll(»y 
without a serious accident. When ro-commissionod in 1831 
' for her second voyage, she was found (as I learned from the 
late Admiral Sir James Sulivan) to bo so rotten that she liad 
practically to bo rebuilt, and it was this that caused tho 
long delay in refitting. 

She was fitted out for the expedition with all possible care: 
to quote my father’s description, written from Dovonport, 
November 17, 1831: “Everybody, who can judge, says it is 
one of the grandest voyages that lias almost ever been sent out. 
Evcrytliing is on a grand scale.... In short, everything is as 
prosperous as human means can make it.” Tho twenly-four 
chronometers and tho mahogany fittings seem have boon 
especially admired, and are more than once alluded to. 

Owing to tho smalluciss of the vessel, every one on hoartl was 
cramped for room, and ray father's ac/commodation seems to have 
been narrow enough. 

Yet of tliis confined spaco ho wrote enthusiastically, 
September 17, 1831:—“When I wrote last, I was in great 
alarm about ray C4ibin. Tho cabins w'cre not then marked 
out, but v>hcu I left they w’crc, and mine is a capital one, 
certainly next best to tho Captain’s and remarkably light. 
My companion most luckily, I think, will turn out to bo tho 
officer whom I shall like best. Captain Fitz-Itoy says ho will 
take care that one comer is so fitted up that I shall bo com¬ 
fortable in it and shall consider it my homo, but that also I 
shall have tlic run of his. My cabin is tbe drawing one; and 
in the middle is a largo table, on which wo two sleep in 
hammocks. But for the first two months there will b<5 no 
drawing to be done, so tliat it will bo quite a luxurious room, 
and a good deal larger than tbe Captain’s cabin.” 

My father used to say tliat it was the absolute necessity of 
tidiness in tho cramped space on the Ttcaijlfi that helped “ to 
give him his methodical habits of working.” On the Beagle, 
too, ]ie would say, that he learned what he considered the 
golden rule for saving tims; t.s., taking care of tho minutes. 

In a letter to his sister (July 1832), ho writes contentedly of 
his manner of life at sea:—1 do not think I have ever given 
you an account of how the day passes. We breakfast at eight 
o’clock. The invariable maxim is to throw away all politeness 
—that is, never to wait for each other, and holt off the minute 
one has done eating, &c. At sea, when the weather is calm, 
I work at marine anmals, with which the whole ocean abounds. 
Jf there is any sea up I am either sick or contrive to read 
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somo Toyago or travels. At one wo dino. You shore-going 
people are laincntahly mistakon alM)ut the manner of living on 
hoard. Wo have never yet (nor shall we) dined off salt meat. 
Rice and peas and rahicnnM’H anj ex(‘elleiit vegetables, and, 
with good bread, who could want nnu'o ? Judge Aldorson 
could not be moro temperatt', as nothing but water comes on 
the table. At five wo have tea." 

The crow of tlio BcatjU consisUsd of Captain Fitz-Roy, 
“ Cummandt r and Surveyor," two lieuteJiantH, one of whom 
(the first lit'utcuant) was tlio late Captain Wickham, Governor 
of Queensland ; the late Admiral Sir James Sulivan, K.O.B., 
was the soeoiiJ lifniteiiant. IJeKid<‘S the master and two mates, 
there w'as an ussistant-survevor, the late Admiral Lort 
Stokes. There were also a surgeon, assistant-surgeon, two 
midshipmen, master’s mate, a volunteer (1st class ), purser, 
carpenter, clerk, boatsaain, eight marines, thirty-four seamen, 
and six boys. 

There are not uovv (1802) many survivors of my father’s 
(dd ship-mates. Admiral Mellersh, and Mr. Philip King, of 
the Legislative Council of Sydney, arc among tho number. 
Adutirtil John,son died ulmo.st at the same time u.s my father. 

My fatlier retained to the last a most pleasant K'collee.tion (ff 
tho voyage of tlio liengh\ and (*f the fj’it'iids ho imulo on board 
her. To Ids ehihlren tlu ir names were familiar, from his many 
stories of the voyage, and wo caught his fetding of friendship 
for many who weix» to us nothing more than names. 

It is pleasant to know how alfoctioiiatily his tdd companions 
remember bim. 

ISir Janies Sulivan remained, throughout iny father’s life¬ 
time, one of his best and tniest friends. He writes:—“ I can 
confidently express my belief that during tho five years in the 
Bcngle, ho was never kiio.ui to be out of temper, or to say one 
unkind or hasty word of or to any one. Yon wdll therefore 
readily understand how this, combiui 1 with tho admiration of 
his energy and ability, led to our giving him tho name of ‘ the 
dear old Philosopher.’ ’’ * Adifiiral Mellersh wriU'S to njo :— 
“ Your father is as vividly in my mind’s eye as if it was only a 
week ago that I was in the Bee gle with him ; his genial smile 
and conversation can never bo forgotten by any who saw them 
and hoard them. I was scut on two or thrce occasions away in 
a boat with him on some of his scientific excursions, and always 

* His other niokoame was “ Tlie Flycatcher." I have h^rd my father 
tell how ho overheard the boatHwain of the Beagle showing another 
boatswain over the ship, and pointing out the offleere: ** That’s onr first 
lieutenant; that’s oux doctor; that's our flycatcher." 
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looked forward to those trips with great ploasuro, nn anticipa¬ 
tion that, unlike many otliovH, was always realised. I think ho 
was tho only man I ever know against whom 1 never heard a 
► word said; and as people when shut up in a shij) for five years 
ore apt to get cross with eaelt (dher, that is saying u good 
deal.” 

Admiral Shikes, Wr. Ring, Mr. Fshonui, and Mr. ITuinuud, 
all 8iK*ak of their friendsljij) witli him in tlio sumo warm- 
hearted way. 

Captain Fitz-Tloy was a si rift ofllee.r, siiid mad<i himself 
thorougldy res])eek'd both by onie(‘rH and nu n. The oecaHional 
severity of his manner was borne will) beeaiise (wtiiy ojie on 
l>oard kueu tliat his first lliought was Ids duty, and that lio 
would saeritii'o sinytln'iig to the r< ul widl'aro of t)u‘ ship. My 
father wriUs, July 3 h;U : “'We all jog on very W(dl tt'gt'lhcr, 
there is no ipiarrelling <>n hoard, whirh is someth.ng to 
say. Tlie C^tjdain keeps all smooih by rowing every one in 
turTt.” 

My father sjtoaks of tho oflieiTS as a iiiU' di'termined sot of 
men, and esjxjcially of Wiekhuni, the lirst lioutenant, as n 
“ glorious fellow.” Tho bitter being rewponaildo for the smart- 
nesB a; i nppearaneo of tlio sliip strongly idijiieted to Darwin 
littering tho decks, and sjioke of speeimeuH us “ d - d heastly 
dovilmout,” and n.'^ed to add, “ If 1 were skijijier, I would sooji 
haro you and all your d- rl mess out of tho place.” 

A sort of liiilo of sanetity was given to my fatlu'r by tho fact 
of his dining in the Captain’s cabin, so tliut (be midshipnu'u 
used at first b> call him “ Sir,” a formality, bowevor, whicli did 
not prevent bis becoming fust friends with the younger ofiieors. 
Ho wrote about the year IHfil or 1HG2 to Mr. P. 0. King, 
M.L.C., Sydney, \vlu>, us before stated, was a midsliipinan on 
board the licdfjlv : — “ The ri uiombratico of old days, when wo 
used to sit and talk on tbo booms of the ib’ay/c, will uhvays, to 
the day of ray death, make mo glad to hear of your happiness 
and prosjtcrity.” Mr. King describes tbo pleasuro my father 
seemed to take “ in pointinjij*' out to mo as a youngster tho 
doliglits of tho trojneal .nights, wnth their l»ahr)y breezes 
eddying out of the sails above us, and tho sea ]ight(^ up by 
the •passage of the ship through tho nover-ouding streams of 
phospborcsceut aulmalculaa.” 

It has been assumed that his ill-ljcalth in later years was 
due to bis having suffered so ranch from sea-sickness. This 
he did not himself believe, but rather ascribed his bad health 
to the hereditary fault which took shajKi as gout in some of the 
past generations. 1 am not quite clear a.s to how much ho 
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actually suffered from sea-BiclcneRS; my impression is distinct 
that, according to his own memory, ho was not actually ill 
after the first three weeks, but constantly uncomfortable when 
the vessel pitched at all heavily. But, judging from his 
letters, and from tlio evidence of some of the officers, it would 
seem that in later yisars lie forgot the extent of the discomfort. 
Writing June 8, 1836, from the Cape of Good Hope, he says: 

It is a lucky thing for rno that the voyage is drawing to its 
tdoso, for I positively suffer more from soa-sickness now than 
three years ago.” 

C. D. to B, TT. Darwin. Bahia, or San Salvador, Brazil. 

[February 8, 1832.J 

I find after the finit pnge I have l>oon writing 
to my bibtera. 

My m’Ati Fatiiku —1 nm wanting this on the 8th of February, 
one day’s sail jiast St. Jago (Cape do Vord), and intend taking 
the chance of meeting with a homcward-l)ound vessel aomc- 
wliere about tlio equator. The date, however, will tell this 
whenever the opportunity occurs. I will now begin from tbo 
day of leaving England, and give a short account of our 
progress. Wo saileil, as you know, on the 27th of December, 
and have been fortunate enough to have had from that time to 
t}u3 present a fair ami moderate breeze. It afterwards jiroved 
that we had escaped a heavy gale in the Channel, another 
at Madeira, and another on [thej Coast of Africa. But in 
escaping the gale, w'e fidt its consequence—a heavy sea. In 
the Bay of Biscay there was a long and continuous swell, and 
the misery I endured from soa-sickness is far beyond what I 
ever guessed at. I believe you are curious about it. I will 
give you all iny dear-bought experience. Nobody wiio has 
only been to sea for twenty-four liours has a right to say that 
Boa-sickness is even uncomforlable. The real misery only 
begins when you are so exhausted that a little exertion makes 
a feeling of faintness come on. 1 found nothing but lying in 
my hammock did mo any goo^. I must especially eveept 
your receipt of raisins, which is the (htly food that the stomach 
will bear. ^ ^ 

On the 4th of Jannory wo were not many miles from Madeira, 
but as there was a heavy sea running, and the island lay to 
windward, it was not thought worth while to beat up to it It 
afterwards has turned out it was lucky wo saved ourselves the 
trouble. 1 was much too sick even to get up to see the distant 
outline. On the 6th, in the evening, we sailed into the 
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harbour of Santa Cruz. I now first felt oven moderately well, 
and I was picturing to myself all the delights of frt'sh fruit 
growing in beautiful valli’vs, and reading Iluinboldt's deserij>- 
^ tion ol tho island’s glorious views, when perhaps you iiiiiy 
nearly guess at our diBap])ointiucut, alien a simill )mle man 
informed us wo must p<'rf(»nu a strict (juarantinc of taelv(! 
days. There was a death-like stillness in tin; sliip till tho 
Oajitaiu cried “ U}) jib,” and wc loft this long wislied-for place. 

We were becalmod for a day hotweeii 'J’eiieri fie ami the 
Grand Canary, and hero I first oxperioueed any enjoyiinuit. 
Tho view was glorious. The Peak of TeuoriiVo was seen 
amongst tho clouds like another world. Our only drawback 
was the extreme wish of visiting this glorious island. Pnun 
Toncrilfe to St. Jago the voyage was extremely ph'asant. I liad 
a net astern the vessel wliieli caught great nnmhc'rs of inirious 
animals, and fully oeeupi(id my time in my cabin, and on deck 
tho weather was so delightful and clear, tliat tlu! sky and water 
together made a jneture. On tlio lOtli we arrived at Port 
Pruyti, the cajiitul of tlu^ (kipe do Verds, and there we rf uiaimid 
twenty-throe days, viz. till yesh'rriay, tho 7th of Pebniary. Tin; 
time has llown away most delightfully, indeed m»thing cun lu; 
ploasaiib . • exceedingly busy, and that hnsim-ss b«)th a duty 
and a great d(dight. I do not ludievo I have spent one half- 
hour idly since leaving Toiiorifl'e. 8t. Jago lias allbi-ded ukj 
an exct;oding]y rich harvest in st)venil hrajiehes of Natural 
History. 1 find tho d»*Mcriptions scarcely worth anytliing <if 
many of tho commoner aninutls tliat inhabit tin; 'i'ropies. i 
allude, of course, to thosfi of the lower classes. 

Geologising in a vol(;anic (xuintry is most delightful ; 
besides tho interest attached tc) itsi lf, it hauls you into most 
b<;autiful and retir(fd spots. Nobody hut a jierson fond of 
Natiwal History can iniagino the ph;»suro of sti'cdling under 
cocoa-nuts in a thicket of bananas and coiroo-j)hints, ami an 
cndlcGS numl)cr of wild flowers. And this island, that has 
given mo so much instruction and delight, is rtaikoned the 
most tmintorcsting place that perhaps shall touch at during 
our vdyage. It certainly in generally very barren, biit tljc 
valleys are more cxqui.sitcly beautiful, from the v(!ry contrast. 
It istutterly useless to say anything about tho scenery; it 
would be as profitable to explain to a blind man <xdr»urH, as 
to a person who has not been out of Europe, tJio total dis¬ 
similarity of a tropical view. Whenever I enjoy anything, I 
always either look forward to writing it down, citht;r in my 
log-bcK)k (which increases in bulk), or in a letter; so you must 
excuse raptures, and those raptures badly expressed. 1 hud 
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my collections are increasing wonderfully, and from Bio I 
think I shall be obliged to send a cargo home. 

All the endless delays which we experienced at Plymouth 
have been most fortunate, as I verily believe no person over 
went out better provided for collecting and observing in the 
dideront branches of Natural History. In a multitude of ooun> 
sellors I certainly found good. I find to my groat surprise 
that a ship is singularly comfortable for all sorts of work. 
Everything is so close at hand, and being cramped makes ono 
so methodical, that in the end I have been a gainer. 1 already 
have got to look at going to sea as a regular quiet place, liko 
going liack to homo aStar staying away from it. In short, I 
find a ship a very comfortable house, with everything you want, 
and if it was not for sea-sickness the whole world would be 
sailors. I do not think there is much danger of Erasmus setting 
the example, but in case there should bo, ho may rely upon it 
ho docs not know ouo-teiilh of the sufferings of sea-sickness. 

1 liko tlui officers much more than 1 did at first, especially 
Wickham, and young King and Stokes, and indeed all of them. 
The Captain continues steadily very kind, and does everything 
in his power to assist me. Wo see very little of each other 
when in harbour, our pursuits load us in such different tracks. 
I never in my life met with a man Avho could endure nearly so 
groat a sliaro of fatigue. lie works incessantly, and when 
apparently not em])loyed, ho is thinking. If he does not kill 
himself, ho will during this voyage do a w'onderful quantity of 
work. , . . 

Fi'hrnary 2Ctth. —^About 280 miles from Bahia. We have been 
siugulnily uivlueky in not meeting with any homeward-bound 
vessels, but 1 suppose [at] Bahia we certainly shall bo able to 
write to England. iSinco writing the first part of [this] letter 
nothing has occurred except crossing the Equator, and being 
sliavod. This most disagreeable (»peratIon, consists in having 
your face nibbed with paint and tar, which forms a lather for a 
saw which represents the razor, and then being half drowned in 
a sail filled with sidt water. About 50 miles north of the line 
wo touched at the rocks of St. Paul; this little speck ^about 
i of a mile across) in ilio Atlantic 1ms seldom been visited. It 
is totally barren, but is covered by hosts of birds; they we*?© so 
unused to men that we found we could kill plenty with stones 
and sticks. After remaining some hours on the island, we 
returned on board with the boat loaded with our prey.* From 

* “ There was eiich a scene here. Wickham (1st Lieatenatiit) and t 
were the only two who landed with guns nud geological hanuncffa, Ao. 
The birds by myriads were too olose to shoot; we then tried stopea^ but 
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this W6 went to Fernando Noronha, a small islan*! whoro tho 
[Brazilians] sond thoir oxilos. The landing there was attended 
with so much difficulty owing [to] n heavy surf that tlio Oup- 
•tain determined to sail tho next day after arriving. My ouo 
day on shore was exceedingly interesting, tho wliolo island is 
one single wood so matted together by creo])er8 that it is very 
difficult to move out of tho heaton path. I find the Natural 
History of all tlicso unfrequented sjxits most exceedingly 
interesting, espocdully tlio geology. I have uTitten tin's iiiucb 
in order to save time at Bahia. 

Decidedly the most striking thing in tlio Tro|)ics is tho 
novelty of the vcgotublo forms. Coeoa'iiuts could well ho 
imagined from drawings, if you add to them a graceful light¬ 
ness which no Eunipean tree partakes of. lluiianas ami plan¬ 
tains are exactly the same as those in hothouses, the acacias or 
tamarinds are striking from tho blneuesB of their foliage : but 
of tho glorious orange ti’ces, no des(;riptiou, no drawings, will 
give any just idea; instead of tho sickly green of our orungos, 
the native ones exceed the Portugal laurel in tlu) darkm ss of 
their tint, and infinitely exceed it in beauty of form, (kicoa- 
nutSjpapaws, tho light-grocn bananas, and oranges, loaded willi 
fruit, generally surround tho more luxuriant villages. Whilst 
viewing such scones, one feels the impossildlity that any 
description should come near tho mark, niiidi less be over¬ 
drawn. 

March l»t. —Baliia, or San Salvador. I arrived at lliis place 
on the 28th of February, and am now writing this letter afb'r 
having in real earnest strolled in tho forests of the now woild. 
No person could imagine anything so beautiful as the ancient 
town of Bahia, it is fairly emboHoiucd in a luxuriant wood of 
beautiful trees, and situated on a steep bank, and overlooks tho 
calm waters of the great bay f)f All faints. Tho houstis aro 
white and lofty, and, from tho windows being narrow and long, 
have a very light and elegant appearance. Convents, porticos, 
and public buildings, vary tho unifonnity of the liouses; tho 
bay is ^pattered over with large Ifehips ; in short, and what can 
bo Bfdd more, it is one of tbofincst views in tho Brazils. But 
tho exquisite glorious pleasure of walking amongst such 
floweit, and such trees, cannot bo oomprohendod but by thoso 

niJiuA, prA puior! mj geological hammer wastlie iiuttrnment of death. 
Wo soon loaded the boat with birdi and eggs. Wbilot we were »o 
On^ged, the men in the boat were faiily fighting with the sharks for 
sura ma^fioent as you could not see in tlio London market. Our 
boat womd have made a fine suMect for Snyders, each a medley of game 
M ooiftdned.***^From a letter to Herbert. 
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who hATO experienced it.* Although in eo low a latitude the 
locality is not disagreeably hot, but at present it is very damp, 
for it is the rainy srtasou. I find the climate as yet agrees 
admirably with mo ; it makes mo long to live quietly for some 
time in such a country. If you really want to have [on idea] 
of tropical countries, study Humboldt. Skip the scientific 
parts, and commence after leaving Teiieritfo. My feelings 
amount to admiration the morci I read him. . . . 

This letter will go on the filh, and 1 am afraid will bo some 
time before it reaches you ; it must be a warning how in other 
j>art8 of the world you may bo a long time without hearing. 
A year might by accident thus pass. About the 12th wo start 
for Itio, but wo remain some time on the way in sounding the 
AlbrollK»s shonls. . . . 

Wo have lieat all the ships in maineuvring, so much so that 
the commanding officer says we nt‘(‘d not follow his example ; 
because we do everything better than his great ship. I begin 
to take great interest in naval points, more esi>ecially now, as 
I find llu'y all say we are tlio No. 1 in South America. I 
suppose the Captain is a most execdleiit officer. It was quite 
glorious to-day how we bent the tinmaranuj in furling sails. 
It is quite a now thing for a “ sounding sLij* ’’ to beat a regular 
man-of-war ; and yet the Beagle is not at all a jiarticular ship. 
Erasmus will clearly perceive it when he licurs that in the 
night 1 have actually sat do\ra in the sacred jireoinets of the 
quarter deck. You must ixcuse tlu;se queer letters, and 
n'eolh'ct they are gc'iierally written in the evening after my 
day’s work. I take more pains over my log-book, so that 
eventually y(»u will have a good account of all the places I 
visit. Hitherto the voyage has answered admirahhj to me, and 
yet I am now more fully aware (jf your wisdom in tlirowing 
cold water on the whole scheme ; the chances arc so numerous 
of [its] turning out quite tlic reverse; to such an extent do I feel 
this, that if my twivieo was asked by any person on a similar 
occasion, I should bo very cautious in cucouraging him, I 
have not time to write to anybody else, so send to Maer to let 
them know', that in the midst of the glorious tropical iSjcnery, 
I do not forget how instrumental tliey wore in placing mo 
there. I will not rapturise again, but I give myselfo great 
credit in not being crazy out of pure delight. 

Give my love every soul at home, and to the Owens. 

I think one’s affections, like other good things, flourish and 
increase in these tropical regions. 

* “ My mind has been, since leaving England, in a perfect hurricane 
'delight and astonishment.”—C, 1). to Fox, 3Iay 1832, from Bot(^go ^y. 
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The conviction that I am walking in the New World is ovon 
yet marvellous in my own eyes, and I daresay it is little It^ss 
HO to you, the receiving a letter from a son of yours in bucU a 
j quarter. 

Believe me, my dear father, your most affectionate son. 

The Beagle letters give ami)lo proof of his strong lovo of 
homo, and all coiiiKHded with it, from his fatlier down to 
Nancy, his <dd nurse, to whom he somotimes stwids his lovo. 

His delight in homc-hdters is sliowu in such j»assagos as : — 
“But if you knew the glowing, iinspeakaldo delight, which I 
felt at being certain that ray fatlier and all of you were well, 
only four months ago, you would not grudge the labour lost in 
keeping up the r<‘gular Hcrios of letters.” 

“ You would be Kurprisod to know how entirely the pleasure 
in aiTiving at a new place depends on hitters.” 

“ 1 saw the other day a vessel sail for England ; it was quite 
dungiTOUs lu know how easily 1 might turn deserter. As for 
an English lady, T liave almost forgotten what she is—so:im- 
thing very angelic and good.” 

“ I have just rccciviiil a hiindlo more hdtors. T do not know 
how to thank you all siifficieutlv. Quo from Catherine, Ifeh- 
niury another from Susan, Marcli .'»rd, together with notes 
from Caroline and from my father ; give my best love to my 
father. I almost cried for ijlcasure at n ceiving it; it was very 
kind thinking of writing to me. My h'ttersare Ijoth few, short, 
and stupid in return for all yours; but I always ease my 
conscience by considering the. Journal a,s a long letter.” 

Or again—his longing to return in words like thesii;--** It 
is too delightful to think tliat I shall see tin; leaves fall and 
hear the robin sing next autiinm at Shrewsbury. My feelings 
arc those of a schod-boy to the smallest point; I dmibt whether 
ever boy longed for hia holichiys as la’ueli us I do to see you all 
again. I am at present, although nearly half the world ia 
between me and homo, beginning to arrange wliat I sliall do, 
where I shall go during the fu>t w'eck.” 

“ Nb schoolboys ever suyg the lialf-sontimontiil and hulf- 
jovial strain of ‘ dulce dommn ’ with more fervour than we ail 
fool inclined to do. But the whole subject of ‘ dulce doinum,’ 
and the delight of seeing one’s friends, is most dangerous, it 
must infallibly make one very prosy or very boisterous. Oh, 
the degree to which I long to bo once again living quietly 
with not one single novel object near me! No one can 
imagine it tUl he has been whirled round the world during 
five long yean in a ten-gun brig.” 
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The following extracts may serve to give an idea of the ini- 
prcssions now crowding on him, as well as of the Tigoroiis 
delight with wliich he plunged into scientific work. 

May 18, 1832, to Henslow 

‘‘ Hero [I»io], I first saw a tropical forest in all its sublime 
grandeur—nothing Imt the reality can give any idea how 
wondeiftil, how magnifieent the scene is. If I was to specify 
any one thing I should give the pre-eininoneo to the host of 
])aruftitical plants. Your engraving is exactly true, but under¬ 
rates rather tlian exaggerates the luxuriance. I never ex¬ 
perienced such intense delight. I formerly admired Hum¬ 
boldt, I now alnuml adore 1 urn; he alone gives any notion of 
the feelings w'hich are raised in the mind on first entering the 
Tropics. I am now collecting fresh-water and land animals; 
if wliat was told mo in London is true, viz., that there are no 
small iiis<‘ft8 in the collectious from tlie Tropics, I tell En¬ 
tomologists to look out and Imvo tlioir pens ready for des¬ 
cribing. I have taken as minute (if not more so) as in 
England, Hydropori, llygroti, Ilydrobii, Pselaphi, Siaphylmi, 
Cureulio, Ac. tVc. It is exceedingly interesting observing the 
dilVerenee of genera and species from those wliicli 1 know ; it is 
liowovcr much less than 1 had exj>cotod. I am at present rod-hot 
with sj>idt‘rH ; they are very interesting, aud if I am not mis¬ 
taken I have already taken some new genera. I shall have a 
largo box to send very soon to Cambridgt!, and with that I will 
mention some more natural liistory particulars.” 

“ One groat source of 2 '>orj[)lexity to mo is an utter ignorance 
whether 1 note tho right facts, and whether they are of suffi¬ 
cient importaneo to’iiiterest others. In the one thing eollcoting 
I cannot go wrong.” 

“ Geology carries the day ; it is like the pleasure of gambling. 
Speculating, on first arriving, what tho rocks may be, I often 
mentally cry out 3 to 1 tertiary against primitive; but tho 
latter have hitherto won all tho bets. So much for the grand 
end of my voyage : in other rosp-jcts things are equally fl<iurish- 
ing. My life, when at sea, is so i^uiot, that to a 2 >orsou who 
can employ himself, nothing can bo pleasanter; the beauty 
of the sky and brilliancy of the ocean together make a picture. 
But when on shore, and wandering in tho sublime forests, 
surrounded by views more gorgeous than even Claude ever 
imagined, I enjoy a delight which none but those who have 
experienced it con undcrsbmd. At our ancient snug break* 
fasts, at Cambridge, 1 little thought that the wide Atla^tio 
would ever separate ns; but it is a rare privilege that witb 
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the body, the feelings and memory are not divided. On tbo 
eonirary, tbo pleasantest scones in my life, many of wbiub 
have been in Cambridge, rise from the contrast of the present, 
the more vividly in my imagination. Do you think any 
diamond beetle will over give me so much pleasure as our 
old friend crux-major / .... It is ono of my most constant 
amusements to draw pictures of the past; and in tljom I 
often see you and poor littlo Fan. Ch, Lord, and then old 
Dash poor thing! Do you recollect how you all tormented 
me about his beautiful tail ? ”—[From u letter to Fox.] 

To his sister, Juno 1833:— 

“ I am (juite delighhid to find the hide of the Mogathoriiim 
has given you all some littlo interest in my tm])lovincnt8. 
These fragments are not, however, by any moans tlio most 
valuable of the geological relics. 1 trust and heli(;ve that the 
time spent in this voyage, if thrown away for nil other 
respects, will produce its full worth in Natural History; and 
it appears to me the doing what Utile wo can to iiicrciiKc the 
general stock of knowledge is as rospoetablo tm ohjtsct of lifo 
as ono cjin in any likelihood jjursue. It is more the result of 
such reflections (as 1 have already said) than much immediate 
pleasure which now makes mo continue the voyage, togetlicr 
with iue glorious prospect of the future, when passing the 
Straits of Magellan, m*o have in truth the world before us.” 

To Fox, July 1835:— 

“ I am glad to hear you have some thouglits of beginning 
Geology. 1 hope you will; thcro is so much ]argt;r a field for 
thought than in the other branches of Natural Hisb^ry. 1 am 
become a zealous disciple of Mr. LycH’s views, as known in 
his admirable book. Geologising in South America, I am 
tempted to carry parts k) a greakr extent even than he does. 
Geology is a capital science to begin, as it requires notliing 
but a little reading, thinking, and hammering. I have a 
considerable body of noks together; hut it is a constant 
subject of perplexity to me, whether they are of suificitmt 
value for all the time I have sjtent about them, or whether 
aninSals would not have been*of more certain value.” 

m 

In the following letter to his sister Susan he gives an 
aooount,—adapted to the non-goological mind,—of his South 
American work:— 

Valparaiao, April 23,1885. 

Ml DBAB Smn—I received, a few days since, your letter of 
KoTcmbor; fhe three letters which 1 before mentioned are yet 
^semg, but I do not doubt they will come to life, 1 returned 
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a week ago from my exenrsion across the Andes to Mendoza. 
8inco leaving England I have never mode so successful a 
journey; it has, however, been very expensive. I am sure 
my father would not regret it, if he could know how deeply 
I have enjoyed it: it was something more than enjoyment; X 
cannot express tlie delight which I felt at such a famous 
winding-up of all ray geology in South America. I literally 
could hardly sleep at nights for thinking over my day’s work. 
The scenery was so new, and so majestic; over)’thing at an 
elevation of 12,000 feet boars so different an aspeet from that 
in a lower country. I have seen many views more beautiful, 
but none with so strongly marked a character. To a geologist, 
also, there are such manifest proofs <d excessive violence ; the 
strata of the highest pinnacles are tossed about like the crust 
of a l)roken pic. 

I dr) not KuppoKo any of you can bo much interested in 
geological details, hut I will just mention my principal 
resultsHesidf'S understanding to a certain extent the 
description and mimnor of the force which has elevated this 
great line of mountains, T can clearly demonstrate that one 
part of the double lino is of an age long posterior to the other. 
In the more ancient liiu', wliich is the true chain of the Andes, 
I can describe the sort and order of the rooks which compose 
it. These are chiefly reniarkahle by containing a bod of 
gypsum nearly 2iJ00 feet thick—a quantity of this substance I 
sliould think unparalhded in the world. Wiiiit is of much 
greaUsr eonst^jiicnco, T have procured fossil slnlls (from an 
ohivation of 12,000 feet). I think an exaniiiuition of these will 
give an a]>proximate ago to these mountains, as compared to 
the strata of Europe. In the other lino of the Cordilleras 
tl)oro is a strong presumption (in my own mind, conviction) 
that the enormous mass of moimtaiiLs, the peaks of which rise 
to 13,()(>0 and 14,000 feet, are so very inodorn as to be con- 
tom poi-auoous with the plains of I’atugonia (or about with 
the \tp))€r strata of the Isle of Wight). If this result sliall bo 
considort'd as proved,’' it is a very^ important fact in the theory 
of the formatitm of tho world; hcc^uso, if such wonddi-ful 
changes have taken place so recently’in tho crust of the globe, 
there can l)e no reason for sup^msiug former epochs of ex¬ 
cessive violence. 

Another feature in his letters is tho surprise and delight 
with which he hears of his collections and observations being 

* Tho importance of these results has been fully recognized by 
goologists. 
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of 6ome use. It socms only to linvo gradually occurred tt> him 
that he would over bo more than a collector of specimenB and 
facts, of which the groat men wore to mako uso. And oven as 
to the value of his collections he seems to liave had much 
doubt, for he wrote to Henslow in 1831=: “I really began to 
think that my collections wore so poor that yt)U wore puzzled 
what to say ; the case is now (^uito on the opposite lack, for 
you wo guilty of exciting all ray vain feelings to a most coin- 
fortablo pitch ; if hard work will atoiio for these thoughts, I vow 
it shall not be spared.” 

Affain, to his sisttw Susan in August, 1H3G :— 

“ Both your letters wore full of good news ; esjjecially tho 
expressions winch you Udl me Professor Sedgsvi<;k* used about 
ray collections. 1 confess they are dct>ply gmtifying -1 trust 
one part at least will turn out true, and that 1 slmll act as I 
nt)W think—as a man who dares to w'asU} one hour of time has 
not discovert'd the value of life. I’rofessor St'dgwick men¬ 
tioning my name at all gives me bopc'S that he will assist mo 
with his advice, of whiejj, in my geological qmistions, J stand 
mucli in need.” 

Occasional allusirms to slavery show' us that his fooling on 
this subject was at this tim(5 as strong as in later lifof :— 

“ TL. Cax)taiu does everything in his power to assist jne, and 
wo got on very well, but I thank my bettcT fortune lie has not 
made mo a renegade to Whig principles. I would not bo a 

* Sodgwiek WTole liilicr 7, Dr. Duller, the lietul iniiHter of 

Shn wHlmry Helux)!;—“He is iloiii;^ nduiirahle work in Soiilli Ajni riea, 
and lias ulrendy st nt homo a roll eel ion uhovo all price. It wnt llie Ixint 
thing lu the world foi him tl.at he went out on tiie voy.igt; of Jiseovery. 
There wiw boiue risk of Jiis turiung out an idle mno, but ins rImraehT 
will now lx; lixcd, and if (h»d spares his life lie will ha\( a great mono 
among the uatunvlisls of Kiirojie. , —I am iuddited to my friend 

Mr. J. W. Claik, llu' hiogiajiher of Hi dgwUik, ior Ilie above extrai-t. 

t Oanpare the following passage from a leth r (Aiig. 2.'), IHlTi) addressed 
to Lyell, who had touched ou slavery in his Trn\'>U in North Amtirica. 
“I was deliglitefl with your letter in which you toucli ou SJ.ivery ; f wish 
the same feelings bud wen apparent in your luiblished di«cus.don. Hut I 
will fiot write on this subject, t should jierJiaps annoy jou, and most 
certaitdy myB< lf. 1 have cxluffod mytslf willi a paragraph or two In rny 
Journal on the sia of Brazilian slavery ; you perhapp will think that it is 
in answer to you; but such is not the case. 1 have reroarkod <)n nothing 
which 1 did not hear on the coast of Houtli AmcTioa. Aly few sentences, 
however, are merely an explosion of feeling. How could you relate so 
placidly that atrocious sentiment al>out sr jxirating children from their 
parents; and in the next page speak of Imiug distrosst'd at the whites not 
naving prospered ; 1 assure you the contrast made me exclaim out. But 
1 have broxen my intention, and so no moro on this odious deadly 
aobject** It is fair to add that the ‘‘atrocioas sentiments'* were nut 
Lyell’s but thi^ of a planter. 
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Tory, if it was merely on account of their cold hearts about 
that scandal to Christian nations—Slavery.” 

“ I have watched how steadily the general feeling, as shown 
at elections, has been rising against Slavery, What a proud 
thing for England if she is the first European nation which 
utterly nboliRhcs it! I was told before leaving England tliat 
after living in slave countries all my opinions would bo 
altered ; the only alteration I am aware of is forming a much 
higher estimate of the negro cliaracUjr, It is impossible to see a 
negro and not feel kindly towards him ; such cheerful, open, 
honest ex 2 )reHsion 8 and such fine muscular bodies. I never saw 
any of the diminutive Portuguese, witli tlieir murderous coun¬ 
tenances, without almost wishing for Brazil to follow the example 
of Hayti; and, considering the enormous hcaltliy-looking black 
l^opulation, it will be wonderful if, at some future day, it does 
not take place. There is at Rio a man (1 know not his title) 
who has a largo salary to prevent (1 believe) the landing of 
slaves; ho lives at Bobd'ogo, and yet that wus the bay where, 
during my residence, the greater numhor of smuggled slaves 
wore ljuKled. Some of the Anti-Slavery peoj)le ought to 
question al>out his office ; it was the subject of conversation at 
Rio amongst the lower English , . . 


C. I), to J. S. Ilemlow. Sydney [January, 1836]. 

My dear IIesslow —This is the last opportiuiity of communi¬ 
cating with you before that joyful day wlien I shall reach Cam¬ 
bridge. I have very little hi say: but I must write if it is 
only to express my joy that the last year is concluded, and that 
tho present one, in which the Bcayh will return, is gliding 
onward. We Imve all been disapjxunted here in not finding 
even a single letter ; we are, iiidocd, rather before our expected 
time, otherwise I dare say, I should have seen your hand¬ 
writing. I must feed upon tho future, and it is beyond 
bounds delightful to feel tho certainty that within eight months 
I shall bo residing once again 'most quietly in Cainbildgo. 
Certainly, I never was intended for*a traveller; my thoughts 
are always rambling over past or future scenes; I cannot 
enjoy the present happiness for anticipating the future, which 
is about as foolish as mo dog who dropped &e real bone for its 
shadow.. 

I must return to my old resource and think of the future, but 
that I may not become more prosy, I will say farewell till the 
day arrives, when I shall sec my Master in Natural EUstoiy, 
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ftud can tell liim grateful I fool for bis kiuduoss aud 
friendship. 

Believe mo, dear Hensluw, ever yours most faithfully. 

0. D. io J, S. Hcmlow, ShrowsbTiry [October, 0 1830], 

Mv DKAU Hensi.ow —I Rm sure you will congratulate me on 
the delight of once again being homo. The Beagle arrived at 
Falmouth on Sunday evening, ami I reached Shrewsbury 
yesterday morning. 1 am exceedingly anxious t<i seo you, and 
aa it will bo necessary in four or five days to ndurn to London 
to get my goods and tdiathds out of the Beagle^ it app(.*arH to 
me my Iwst plan to pass through Cmnhridgc?. I want your 
advice on many points; indeed 1 am in the clouds, and neither 
know what to do or where to go. My chief puzzle is ahdut 
tho geological specimens—who will have the cliarity to help 
me in describing their mincralogical nature ? Will jmju l>o 
kind enough to write to mo one line by reiam of Haying 
whether you are now at Cambridge ? 1 am doubtful till 1 lioar 
from Captain Fitz-Roy whether 1 shall not bo obliged to start 
before the answer can arrive, but pray try tlm cliancG. My 
dear Ilonslow, I do long to bco you ; you have been tint kimbsst 
frionu to me that ever man posscjssod. I can write no more, 
for I am giddy with joy and confusion. 

Farewell for the present, 

Yours most truly obliged. 

After his return and scttleinout in London, ho began to 
realise the value of what he had done, and wrote to Captain 
Fitz-Roy—“ However olljers may look hack to the BeagWn 
voyage, now that the small disagreoahlo parts are woll-nigli 
forgotten, I think it far tho moit fortunate circumstance 
in my life that the chance afforded by your offer of taking 
a Naturalist fell on me, T often have tho most vivid and 
delightful pictures of what I saw on board tho Beagle* pass 
before my eyes. These recollections, and what I learnt on 
Nafural History, 1 wouliUnot exchange for twice ten thousand 
a year ” 

* Aocording to tho Japan Weekly Mail, as quoted in Nature, Mareh 8, 
]$88, the Beagle is in uni as a training ship ut Yokouoka, in Japan. Fart 
of the old ship is, lam glad to think, in my pr>ss(ssiou, in tho form of a 
box (which 1 owe to the kindness of Admiral HeUerab) mode out of her 
nudn croai>tree. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LONDON AND (’AMBHIDOK. 

183G-1812. 

The pcriotl illustruted in Ibo prcsont chapti r inoludos the 
yotii-8 between Darwin’s return from tbc voyage of the Beagle 
and bis settling at Down. It is marked by the gradiial 
nppoaranee of that weakjiess of bealtli wliicb nltinmtcly forced 
liini to leave London and take U]) bis abode for the rest of his 
life in a quiet country bous(!. 

There is no evidf'nee of any intention of entering a pro- 
feKsion after bis return from the voyage, and early in 1840 
he wrote to Fitz-Uoy: “ 1 liave nothing to wish for, excepting 
stixmger Jiealtb to go (ni witli tlie subjects to wliich 1 have 
joyfiillj' determined to devote my life.” 

These tuo eonditi(»ns - jjennanent ill-healtli aiid a 2)aHBiouato 
love of Bcientilie w'ork for its own sake—di't(Tmincd thus early 
in his career, tbc character of bis wlude future life. They 
im]K‘Ib d him to lead a retired life of constant labour, carried 
on to the utmost limits of bis J7bysical power, a life wliicb 
signally falsified bis melancholy prophecy It has been a 
bittor inortilieation for me tc7 digest tbc conclusion that the 
‘ race is for tbo strong,’ and that I shall jirobably do little 
more, but be content to admire tbo strules others make in 
science.” 

Tbo end of the last ebaptor saw' my father safely arrived at 
Sbi-owsbury on October 4, iHiJG, “ afU'r an absence of five years 
and two days.” He wrote to FJ,x: “ You caimot imagine 
l»ow gloriously delightful my first visit was at liomo; it wag 
worth the banishment." But it was a jilcasure that he could 
not long enjoy, for in tlic last days of October he was at Green¬ 
wich unpacking specimens from the Beagle. As to the destina¬ 
tion of tlio collections ho writes, somewhat despondingly, to 
Honslow:— 

*‘I have not made much progress with the great men. I 
find, as yon told mo, that they are all overwhelmed with their 
own bnsinoes. Mr. Lyell has entered, in the most good- 
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natured manner, and almost without boing asked, into all my 
plans. He tells mo, however, the same story, that 1 nmst do 
all myself. Mr. Owen seems anxious to dissect some of the 
animals in spirits, and, besides these two, 1 have scarecly nu't 
any one who stMuns to wish to possess any of my speeiuieiis. 1 
must except iJr. Grant, who is willing to examine some of the 
comllines. I see it is quite unreasonable to hope for a niinuto 
that any man W’ill undertake the <;xuiuination of a whole order. 
It is clear the collectors so much imtnuinbor the real naturalists 
that the latter have no time to Hj>are. 

“ 1 do not oven find that the Collections care for receiving 
the unnamed spc'ciinons. The Zoological Must'uin * is nearly 
full, and upwards of a thousand specimens riunain unmounted. 
1 daro say the British Miisimm would receive them, but I 
cannot feel, from all 1 lu'ar, any great respi^d even f<»r the 
present state of that establishment. Your plan will be not 
only the best, but the only one, namely, to e<»mo down to 
Cambridge, arrange an<l group together the diflerent families, 
and then wait till pi‘ 0 [)lo, wdio are already working in dilfercuit 
branches, may want specimens. . . . 

“ 1 have forgotten to mention Mr. Lonsdale,f who gave nu; 
a most cordial reception, and with whom I had miicb most 
inte*; sling couverKation. If I was md much more in<dined for 
geology than the other branches of Natural History, 1 am snnj 
Mr. Lyell's and Lonsdale’s kindness ought t-o fix me. You 
cannot conceive an}thing more thoroughly goo<l-nutured tlian 
the heart-and-soul manner in whicli ho pnt himsidf in my place 
and thought what would be best to do.” 

A few days lak;r be writes more cheerfully; “ 1 became 
acquainted witll^Mr. Bell,} who, to my surprise, expressed a 
go^ deal of intert'st about my Crustacea and rc[itiles, and 
seems willing to work at tlicin. J also heard that Mr. Broderip 
would bo glad to look over the South American hIicIIs, so that 
things flourish w'ell with inc.” 

Again, on November G; - 

“ All my affairs, indeed, are most prosjierous ; 1 And there 

• / 

* The Museum of tho SociVty, then at .'{.T TJrulon Street. 

The collection was some years later broken up and diHpiirBt d. 

*t William Lcmadale, b. 17!J4, <1. 1871, was f)ri> 4 iiially in the army, and 
fidrved at the battles of Balamauca and Waterloo. After the war Ire left 
the service and gave himself up to science. Be acted m ai^sistairt-sccro- 
taiy to the Geological Society from 1829-42, when he rcslgrard, owing to 
Ubhealth. 

t T. Bell, F.B.S., formerly Professor of Zoology in King’s College, 
London, and smnetixae secretary to the Krryal Hrrciety, J4e afterwards 
describt^ the reptiles tax the Zoology of ike Voyage of the Iteagh. 
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aro plenty who will undortalco the description of whole tribes 
of animals, of which I know nothing.” 

As to his Geological Collection he was soon able to write ; 
**I [have] disposed of the most important part [of] my 
collections, by giving all the fossil bones to the College 
of Surgeons, casts of tlicm will be distributed, and descrip¬ 
tions published. They are very curious and valuable; one 
head belonged to some gnawing animal, but of the size of 
a Hippopotamus 1 Another to an ant-eater of tho size of a 
horse! ” 

Idy father’s specimens included (besides tho abovo-montioned 
Toxodon and Seclidotliorium) tho remains of Mylodon, Glosso- 
thorium, another gigantic animal allied to the ant-eater, and 
Macrauchenia. His discovery of these remains is a matter of 
interest in itself, but it has a spt^cial importance as a point 
in his own life, his speculation on the extinction of these 
extraordinary creatures ’ and on their relationship to living 
forms having formed one of tho chief starting-points of his 
views on tho origin of species. This is shfiwn in tho following 
extract from his Pocket Book for this year (1837) : “ In July 
opened first note-book on ’'rransmutation of Species. Had 
boon greatly struck from about tlie mouth of previous March 
on character of South American fossils, and species on 
Galapagos Archipelago. These facts (especially latter), origin 
of all my view s.” 

His alfairs being thus so far prosperously managed he was 
able to put into execution his plan of living at Cambridge, 
where he settled on December 10th, 1836. 

“Cambridge,” he writes, “yet continues ^very pleasant, 
but not half so merry a place as before. To \^lk through the 
courts of Christ’s College, and not know an inhabitant of a 
single room, gavo one a feeling half melancholy. The only 
evil 1 found in Cambridge was its being too pleasant: there 
was some agreeable party or another every evening, and ono 
C 4 innot say ono is engaged with so much impunity mere as in 
this great city.” f ^ 

Early in the spring of 1837 he leii^Cambridgo for Londbn, 
and a week later he was settled in lodgings at 36 Great 

i 

* I have often heard him speak of the despnir with which he had to 
Isreak off the prtdeoting extremity of a huge, partly excavated hose, when 
the boat waiting for him would wait no longer. 

t A trifling reomrd of my father’s presence m Cambridge ocenrs in the 
book kept in Christ’s College Combination-room, in which fines and bets 
are recorded, tlut ^lier entries mving a curious impression of the afteiy 
dinner frame of mind of the Fwows. The bets are not allowed to ba . 
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Marlborough Street; and excojit for a “ short visit to Shrows- 
bury’* in June, he worked on till September, l)oing almost 
entirely employed on his Journal, of which ho wrote (March) ;— 

“ In your last letter you urge mo to get ready Ihc book. I 
am now hard at work and give up everything else for it. Our 
plan is as follows : Capt. Fitz-Roy writes two volumes out of 
the materials collected during the last voyage under Capt. 
King to Tiorra del Fuego, and during our circumnavigation, 
I am to liavo the third volume, in wliich I intend giving a kind 
of journal of a naturalist, not following, liowevei', always tho 
order of time, but rather the order of position.” 

A letter to Fox (July) gives an acooiint of the progress of 
hifl work:— 

" I gave mysrdf a holiday and a visit to Shrewsbury [in 
June], as 1 had finisluid my Journal. 1 shall lutw ho very 
busy in filling up gaps and getting it finite rtjiidy for tho press 
by tho first of August, i shall always fetd resjiect for every 
one who has w’ritton a book, lot it bo vvliat it may, for 1 had no 
idea of the trouble which trying to write ct)mnKm English 
could cost one. And, alas, there yet remains the worst part 
of all, correcting tho press. As soon as ever that is done J 
must put my Khoulder to the wheel and cominenco at t}ii3 
Geology. I have road some short papers to the Geological 
Society, and they were favourably received by ilio great guns, 
and this gives me much confidence, and I hope not a very 
great deal of vanity, though I confess J feed too (tfhsn like a 
peacock admiring his tail. I never (^xpfictod that my Geology 
would ever have been worth the cousiJerutiou of such mfsn as 
Lycll, who has l^cn to me, since ray return, a in(»st active 
friend. My life iS a very busy one at present, and I hope may 
ever remain so; though Heaven knows there arc many serious 
drawbacks to such a life, and chief amongst tlioin is the little 
time it allow's one for seeing one’s natural friends. For the 
last three years, 1 have been longing and longing to bo living 
at Shrewsbury, and after all now in the course of several 
montl^, I see my good dear ^riple at Shrewsbury for a week. 
Susan and Catherine havQ,'*'*nowever, been staying with my 


made in monay, but are, like tl.e fiuo.s, paid in wine. The bet wliicli 
my fiither made and lost is thus recorded:— 

**F«^ 23,1887.—Mr.Darwin v. Mr. Iluioes, that the combination-room 
measures from the ceiling to the floor more than x feet. 

'* 1 Bottle paid same day.” 

The bets sore usually recorded in such a way aa not to preclude future 
speculation on a subject which has proved itself capable of supplying a 
meausnen (snd a bottle) to the Boom, hence thein the above qunrtati^. 
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brother here for some weeks, but they had rotumed homo 
before ray ■visit.” 

Ill Auf^uht ho writes to Ileii-slow to airaounco the success of 
tlie schemo for the publication of tluj Zooloijy of the Voyage ofj, 
the Beagle^ throufjh tlie promise of a ^raiit (d’ £1000 fi'om the 
Treasury: “I liad an iutiirview with tho Cliaiicollor of the 
Exchequer.* He appointed to see me this niorniug, and I had 
a lonf» conversation witli him, Mr. Peacock being present. 
Notliiiig could bo more thoroughly obliging and kind than his 
wliole manner. He made no soi t of rc'striction, but only told 
me to make the most of the money, whieli of eoiirso I am right 
willing to do. 

“ T expected rather an awful interview, but I never found 
anything loss so in my life. It will be my fault if 1 do not 
mak(j n good work ; Imt I sometimes take U7i awful fright that 
1 have not matiu’ials enougli. It will be ('Xcessivcly satisfac¬ 
tory at the end of some two years to find all materials made tho 
most they were eajmble of.” 

Later in tho autumn ho wrote to llenslow : “ f have not been 
very well of late, with an uncomfortable palpitation of tho 
heart, and my doctors urge me ttfrougly to knock off all w'ork, 
and go and live in tim country ft»r a few weeks.” Ho accord¬ 
ingly t'ook a holiday of ahoiit a month at Shrewsbury and 
Mu(‘r, and jiaid Eux a visit in the Isle of Wight. It was, I 
believe, during this visit, at Mr. Wedgwood's liouse at Maor, 
that lie mode his first observations on the work done by oart-h- 
W’onus, and lat(^ in tlie autumn lie read a papo'r on tho subject 
at tlio Geological Siwiety. 

Hero ho was already begiuuiug hi make his mark. Lycll 
wrote to Sedgwick (April 21, 1H37) ;— 

“ Darwin is a glonous addition to any society of geologists, 
and is Avorking hard and making way both in his Iniok and in 
our discussions. I really never saw tliat liorc l)r. Mitcliell so 
Bucccssfully silenced, or sueh a bucket of cold water so dex¬ 
terously poured down his buck, as wh(*n Danvin answered somo 
impertinent and irndevaut (juqstious alxiiit South America. 
Wo escaped fifteen minntos of fk*. !M.’s vulgar haraiiguo in 
consenueuco , . . 

Early in tho following year (1838), he was, much ogtEinst 
his will, elected Secretary of tho Geological Society, an office 
ho held for thive years. A chief motive for his hesitation in 
accepting tho }K>st was the condition of liis health, tho doctors 
having urged “ mo to give up entirely all writing and even 


♦ Spring Rice. 
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correcting press for some weeks. Of late anytkieg whicli 
flurries me completely knocks mo np afterwards, and brings on 
a violent palpitation of the heart.” 

% In the summer of 1838 ho started on his expedition to Olon 
Roy, where ho spent “ eiglit good days ” over the rarallel 
Roads. His Essay on tliis Kubjtict was written tmt during the 
same summer, and published by the Royal S(»cicty.* Ho witito 
in his Pocket Rook: “ Septc'inbor G (1838). Finished the 
paper on ‘ Glen Roy,’ one of the most difficult and iuHtruetivo 
tasks I was over engaged on.” It will bo renioinborod that 
in his Autobiography ho speaks of this paper a.s a failure, tif 
which he was ashamod.| 


C, D, to Lyt lL [August 9th, 1838.] 

.3G Great Marlboroujrb Street 

My deauLykj.l-I did not write to you at Norwich, for I 
thought I should have more tti say, if I waitc3d a few morts 
days. Very many tlianks for the pre.sont of your KLoaeniH, 
wJiiclt I received (and I helievo the very first copy distributed) 
together with your note. I have roiwl it through every word, 
and am t'nll of admiration of it, and, as I now see no gecdogist, 
1 must talk to you about it. ’J3iere is no ))leasuro in reading 
a book if one cannot have a good talk over it; I repeat, I am 
full of admiration of it, it is as clear us dayliglit, in fact I felt 
in many parts some niertifieatioii at thinking how geologists 
have hilroured and struggled at jrroving wliat set^ms, as you 
have juit it, so evidently j>rohablo. 1 read witli much intcrc'st 
your sketch of the secondary deposits ; you hav(! contrived to 
make it quite “juicy,” as w’o used to say as children of a good 
story. There was also much new to me, and 1 have to copy out 
some fifty notes and refcTciicea. It must do good, the heroties 
against cominon-scuise must yield, ... By the Avuy, do you 
recollect my telling yon how much I d'blikcd the manner X. 

Tron#., 18.39, PI* 39-82. ^ 

t Blr Archibald Circikie lios so gfxxl na to allow ion to <]nolc a 
pannage from a btter atldrcs.sc'<Tto nas (Nov. 19, 1881);—“Had tht; itka 
nf Inmsicnt barriers of alacior-ica fsxnrreil to iiim, ho would hav(« fotm<l 
the mfBoulties vanish from the lake*ther)ry whioii he o]>{)OH(‘d, and he 
would not have been uncouBoioualy lo<l to niiriitnise the altf>gt tlur over¬ 
whelming objections to the suppoaitiou that the terraces are of marine 
orimn.” 

It may be added that the idea of the barriers l>eing forrnc<l by glacieni 
could hardly have occurred to him, considering the state of knowledge 
at the tim^ and bearing in mind his want of opiKtrtuniticR of observing 
glacial action on a large scale. 

li 
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referred to Lis other works, as much as to say, You must, 
ought, and shall buy everything I have written.” To my 
mind, you have Bomchf)W quite avoided this; your refer¬ 
ences only seem to say, “ I can’t tell you all in this work, elsA 
I would, so you must go to the Principles; and many a one, 
I trust, you will send there, and make them, like mo, adorers 
of the good science of rock-breaking.* You will see I am in a 
fit of enthusiasm, and good cause I have to he, when I find 
you have made such infinitely more use of my Journal than I 
could have anticipated. 1 will say no more about the book, 
for it is all praise, I must, however, admire the elaborate 
honesty with which you quote the words of all living and 
dead geologists. 

My Scotch expoclition answered hrilliantly; my trip in the 
stcam-j)acket was absolutely i>leasant, and I enjoyed the spec¬ 
tacle, wretch that I am, of twu ladies, and some small children 
quite sea-sick, 1 being well. Moreover, on iny return from 
Glasgow to Liverpool, I triumphed in a similar maimer over 
some full-grown men. I stay(;d one whole day in Edinburgh, 
or more truly on Salisbury Craigs; I want to hear some day 
what you think alnuit that classical groun«l,—the struclure 
w'as to mo now and rather curious,—that is, if I understand it 
right. I crossed from Edinburgh in gigs and carts (and carts 
without springs, as J never shall forget) to Loch Levon. I 
was disappointed in the scenery, and reached Glen lioy on 
Saturday evening, one w'cek after leaving Marllmrough Street. 
Hero T enjoyed five [?j •lays of the most beautiful weather with 
gurgeous sunsets, and all nature looking as ha])py as 1 felt. I 
wandered over the mountains in all directions, and examined 
tliat most extraordinary district. I think, without any oxcop- 
tiona, not even the first volcanic island, the first elevat^ 
beach, or the passage of tlio Cordillera, was so interesting to 
me as this v\‘oek. It is far the most renaarkable area I ever 
examined. 1 have fully convinced myself (after some doubt¬ 
ing at first) that the shelves are sea-beaches, although 1 could 
not find a trace of a shell; I think I can explain away 
most, if not all, the difticnltics. I' found a piece of- a road in 
onotlier valley, not hitherto observed, which is important^; snd 

• In a k-tter of Sept. 13 he wrote“ It will he a ouriouB point to 
gwlogbta hereafter to note how long a man’s name will snpport a theory 
so coinplotoly exposed as that of De Beaumont has been by yon; you 
ay yon ‘begin to hope that the great principles thm insisted oh will 
stand the tost of time.’ Benin t& hope: why, the po$sSi4lity of a doubt 
has never crossed iny mind for many a day. This may be veiy uaphtlo* 
sophical, but my geological salvation is sts^ed on it,” 
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I have somd curious facts about erratic blocks, one of which 
was perched up on a peak 2200 feet above the sea. I am now 
employed in WTiting a paper on the subject, which I find very 
Amusing work, excepting that I cannot anyhow condenso it 
into reasonable limits. At some future day I hope to talk 
over some of the conclusions with you, wJiieh the oxainina- 
tion of Glen Iloy has led mo to. Now 1 have had my talk 
out, T am much easier, for I can assure you Glen Koy has 
astonished me. 

I am living very quitstly, and thoroforo ph^asantly, and am 
crawling on slowly hut steadily with my work. I liavo come 
to one conclusion, which you will think proves me to bo a very 
sensible man, namely, that whatever you say provt's right; and 
as a proof of this, I am coming into your way of only working 
about two hours at a spell; I then go out and do iny busiueaa 
in the streets, return- and sot to work again, and thus make 
two separate days out of one. The uew jdan answers capitally ; 
after the second half day is finished 1 go and dine at the 
Athenieum like a gentleman, or ratlier like a lord, for I am 
snre the first evening I sat in that great drawing-room, all on 
a sofa by myself, I felt just like a duke. I am full of admira¬ 
tion at tue Athonteum, one moots so many people there that 
one likes to see. . . . 

I have heard from more than one quarter that quarrcdling is 
expected at Newcastle * ; I am sorry to hoar it. I mot (jld 
-this evening at the Athennium, and ho muttered some¬ 
thing about writing to you or some one on tlio subject; T am 
however all in the dark. I suppose, however, 1 shall ho 
illuminated, for I am going to diuo with him in a few days, as 
my inventive powers failed in making any excuse. A friend 
of mine dined with him the other day, a party of four, and 
they finished ten bottles of wine—a pleasant prospect for mo ; 
but I am determined not even to taste his wine, partly for the 
fun of seeing his infinite disgust and surprise. . . . 

I pity you the infliction of this most unmerciful letter. 
Pray remember me most kind!/ to Mrs. Lyoll when you arrive 
at ^nnordy. Tell Mrs. LycU to road the second series of 

* Mr. ^^lick of Slickville’s Sayings.’. . . IIo almost boats 

* Samivel,’ that prince of heroes. Good night, my dear Lyoll; 
you will think 1 have been drinking some strong drink to 
write so much nonsense, but I did not even tasto Minerva’s 
BmoU beer to-day. . . . 

A record d what he wrote during the year 1888 would not 

* At the meeU&g of the British Association. 

I* 2 
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give a true index of the most important work that was in 
j»rogrc88—the laying of the foundation-stones of what was to 
be the achievement of his life. This is shown in the following^ 
passages from a letter to Lyell (Soptemher), and from a letter 
to Fox, written in June :— 

“ I wish with all my heart that my Geological book was 
out. I liavo every motive to work hard, and will, following 
your stej)8, work just that degree of hardness to keep well. I 
should like my volume to be out before your now edition of 
the Pnnvij)le8 appears. Besides the Coral theory, the volcanic 
cha])tcrs will, I think, contain some new facts. I have lately 
b(}en sadly tempted to bo idle—that is, as far as pure geology 
is concerned—by the delightful number of new views which 
have been coming in thickly and steadily—on the classifi¬ 
cation and affinities and instincts of auimals—bearing on tho 
question of species. Note-book after note-book has been 
lillcid with facts which begin to grouj> themselves clearly 
uuuder sub-laws,” 

“ I am delighted to hear you arc such a good man as not to 
have forgotten my questions about tho crossing of animals. 
It is my prime hobby, and I really think some day I shall be 
to do something in tluit most intricate subject, species 
and varieties.” 

In the winter of 1830 (Jan. 29) my father was married to 
his cousin, Emma Wedgwood.* Tho house in which they 
lived for the first few years of their married life, No. 12 Upper 
Gower Street, was a small common-place London house, with 
a drawing-room in front, and a small room behind, in which 
they lived for tho sake of quietness. In later years my father 
used to laugh over the surpassing ugliness of the furniture, 
carpels, &c., of the Gower Street house. The only redeeming 
feature was a bctt(*r garden than most London houses have, a 
strip as wide as the house, and thitty yards long. Even this 
small space of dingy grass mode their London house more 
tolerable to its two country-bred inhabitants. 

Of his life in London ho i^ites to Fox (October 1839): 
“ Wo ore living a life of extreme'’quietness; Delamere itself, 
which you describe as so secluded a spot, is, I will answer for 
it, quite dissipated compared with Gower Street. We have 
given up all parties, for they agree with neither of us; and if 
one is quiet in Loudon, there is nothing like its quietness— 
there is a grandeur about its smoky fogs, and the dull distant 
sounds of cabs and coaches; in fact you may perceive I am 

* Daughter of Josiah Wedgwood of Maer, and grand-daughtar of the 
founder of the Etruria Pottery Works. 
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becoming a thorongb-pacod Cockney, and I glory in tbo tLonglit 
that I shall bo hero for the next six mouths.” 

Tho entries of ill health in the Diary increase in number 
%luring thoBo years, and as a coiiBCipionco tho holidays become 
lunger and more frequent. 

The entry under August 1830 ia : “ Road a little, was much 
unwell and BcaudalouBly idle. I have derived this much good, 
that nothing is so intolerable as idleness.” 

At tho end of 1839 his first child wa.s horn, and it was 
then that ho began his obBcrvutioiis ultimately pnblislied in 
tho Exj[nr8don of the EiHOtum4t. II is hook on this subject, and 
the short j)apcr published in Mind,* show how closely ho 
ohBorved his child, lie sctiins to have betm surjn'ised at his 
own fcoliiig for a young baby, for ho wrote to Fox (July 
1840); “Ho \i.c. the baby] is so clianning that I cannot 
protend to any modesty. 1 defy anybody to flutter us on oiir 
baby, for I defy anyone to say anything in its praise of which 
wo are not fully conscious. ... 1 had not tho sinalhist con¬ 
ception there was so much in a five-month baby. You will 
perceive by this that 1 have a fine degree of paternal fervour.” 

In 1841 some improvement in his health became apparent; 
he wrot in September:— 

“I have steadily boon gaining ground, and really believe 
now I shall some day ho quite strong. I write daily for a 
couple of hours on my Coral volume, and take a litilo walk or 
ride every day. I grow very tired in the evenings, and uiu 
not able to go out at that time, or hardly to receive my nearest 
relations; but my life ceases to be burdensome now that 1 can 
do something.”, 

Tho maim8crii)t of Coral Itrefs was at last sent to the 
printers in January 1842, and the last proof corrected in May. 
Ho thus writes of the work in his diary :— 

“ I commenced this work three years and seven months ago. 
Out of this period about twenty months (besides work during 
BeagWs voyage) has been spent on it, and besides it, I havo 
only compiled the Bird part of Zoology; Appendix to Journal, 
paper on Boulders, and corrected papers on Glen Roy and 
earthquakes, reading on species, and rest all lost hy illness.” 

Tho latter part of this year belongs to the period inclu<ling 
ihe settlement at Down, and is therefore dealt with in another 
chapter* 


• July 1877, 
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CHAPTER Vm. 


LIFE AT DOWN. 


1842-1864. 


“ My life goes on like clockwork, and I am fixed on the spot whore I 
shall end it,’° 


Letter to Captain Fitz-Roy, October, 1846. 


Certain letters which, chronologically considered, belong to 
the period 1846-54 have been utilised in a later chapter where 
the growth of the Origin of S}>ccics is described. In the 
present chapter wo only get occasional liints of tho growth of 
my father’s views, and wo may suppose ourselves to be seeing 
his life, as it might have appeared to those who had no know¬ 
ledge of tho quiet develojjmcnt of his theory of evolution 
diirijig this period. 

On Rept. 14, 1842, my father loft London with his family 
and settled at Down.* In tho Autobiographical chapter, his 
motives for moving into tho coimtry arc briefly given. He 
speaks of the attendance at scientific societies and ordinary 
social duties as suiting his health so badly that wo resolved 
to live in tho country, which wo both preferred and have 
never repented of.” His intention of keeping up with scientific 
life in London is expressed in a letter to Fox (Dec., 1842) :— 

“ I hope by going up to town for a night every fortnight or 
throe weeks, to keep up my communication with scientific men 
and my own zeal, and so not to turn into a complete Kentish 
hog.” 

Visits to London of this kind wnre kept up for som|9 years 
at tlie cost of much exertion on his part. I have often hoard 
him speak of tho wearisome drives of ten miles to or from 
Croydon or Sydenham—the nearest stations—with aif old 
gardener acting as coachman, who drove with groat caution 
and slowness up and down tho many hills. In later years. 


* I must not omit to mention a member of the bonsehold wh6 
sooompaniod him. This was his butler, Joseph Farslow, who remained 
in the family, a valued firiend and servant, for forty yeus, and became, as 
Bir Joseph Hooker once remarked to me, an integral put oS the familyf 
and felt to be anoh by all visitors at the house.** 
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regular sciontifio intercourse with London became, as beforo 
mentioned, an impossibility. 

The choice of Down was rather tho result of despair than of 
actual preference; my father and mother wore weary of houso- 
hunting, and the attractive points about tho place thus seemed 
lo them to counterbalance its somewhat more obvious faults. 
It had at least one desideratum, namely, quieluoss. Indeed it 
would have boon difficult to find a more retired )>lace so near 
to London. In 1842 a coach drive of some twenty miles was 
tho usual means of access to Down ; and oven now that railways 
have crept closer to it, it is singularly out of tlio world, ■^^ith 
nothing to suggest the neighbourhood of London, unless it bo 
the dull haze of smoko that sometimes clouds tho sky. Tho 
village stands in an angle between two of tholttrg(u- high-voa<l8 
of tho country, ono hjading to Tunbridge and the other to 
Westorham and Edcnbridgc. It is cut off from tho Weald by 
a lino of stoo]) chalk hills on tho south, and an abrupt bill, 
now smoothed down by a cutting and embankment, must 
formerly have been something of a barrier against encroach¬ 
ments from tho sido of London. In such a situation, a village, 
communicating with the main linos of traffic, only by stony 
tortuous lanes, may well have ))rcscrvcd its retired chanie- 
tor. xt’or is it hard to holievo in tho smugglers and their 
strings of pack-horses making their way up from tho Jaw'- 
loss old villages of the Weald, of which tho memory still 
existed when my father settled in Down. Tho village stands 
on solitary upland country, 500 to COO foot al>ovo tho sea—a 
country with littlo natural beauty, but possessing a certain 
charm in the shaws, or straggling strips of wood, capping tho 
chalky banks and looking down upon tho quiet ph»ughcd 
lands of the valleys. Tho village, of three or four hundred 
inhabitants, consists of three small streets of cottages mooting 
in front of the littlo flint-built church. It is a place whoro 
new-comers are seldom seen, and tho names occurring far back 
in the old church registers ore still known in tho village. 
The smock-frock is not yet quite extinct, though chiefly used 
OB a'ceremonial dress by the “ bearers ” at funerals; but as a 
boy I remember tho purple or green smocks of tho men at 
cburcb. 

The house stands a quarter of a mile from the village, and 
ic built, like so many houses of tho last century, as near as 
|M6sible to the road—a narrow lano winding away to the 
Westerham high-road. In 1842, it was dull and unattractive 
onough: a square brick building of three storeys, covered 
with dtabhy whitewa^, and hanging tiles. The garden had 
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none of tlio elirubberios or walls that now give shelter; it was 
overlooked from the lane, and was open, bleak, and desolate. 
One of my father’s first undertakings was to lower the lane by 
about two feet, and to build a fiint wall along that part of it^ 
which bordered the garden. The earth thus excavated wa? 
used in making bunks and mounds round the lawn : those were 
planted with evergreens, wliieh now give to the garden its 
retired and sheltered character. 

The house was nuido to look neater by being covered with 
stucco, but the cliief iiniu'ovcment effected was tiio building of 
a largo bow extending up' through three storeys. This bow 
became covered with a tangle of creepers, and pleasantly 
varied the south side of the house. Tlic drawing-room, with 
its verandah oi)Cuiug into the garden, as a ell as the study in 
which iny father worked during the later years of his life, 
wore added at subsoiiueiit dates. 

Eighteen acres t)f land were sold with the lionso, of wdiich 
twcilvc acres on the sfuilli side of the house form a pleasant 
field, scattered with fair-sized oaks and ashes. Erom tliis 
field a strip was cut off and converted into a kitehen garden, in 
which the expcrinieutal plot of ground was situated, and where 
the groenhousoB ;vcre ultimately ])ut up. 

During the wdiolo of 1813 he was occupied with geological 
work, the result of which was published in the spring of the 
following year. It was entitled (hwlogical Obnervatums on the 
Volcanic Islamls, visiU d (hiring the voyage (f H.M.S. Beagle^ 
together with sonic brief notices on the geology of Australia and 
the Ciqic of Good, Ilojic; it fonued the second part of the 
Geology cf the Voyage of the Beagle^ published “ with the 
Aj^proval of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury.” The volume on Coral Beefs forms Part I. of ttio 
series, and w'as published, as wo have seen, in 1842. For the 
sake of the non-geologieal reader, I may here quote Sir A. 
Geikie’s words * on these two volumes—which were up to this 
time my father’s chief geological works. Speaking of the 
Coral Bce/Si he says (p. 17) ; “ This well-known treatisp, the 
most original of all its author’s geological memoirs, has 
become one of the classics of goologidal literature. The origin 
of those remarkable rings of coral-rock in mid-ocean has given 
rise to much speculation, but no satisfactory solution of the 
problem had been proposed. After visiting many of them, 
and examining also coral reefs that fringe islands and con¬ 
tinents, he offered a theory which for simplicity and grandeuri 


• Charles Darwio, Nature Seri^, 1882, 
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strikes every reader with astonishmeut. It is ploasnut, after 
the lapse of many years, to recall the delight with wliich one 
first read the Coral Beefs, how one watched tlic facts hoing 
marshalled into their places, nothing being ignored or passed 
Vightly over ; and how, step by step, one was led to the gmnd 
conclusion of wide oceanic subsidence. No more ndinirahlt^ 
example of scientific method was ever given to the world, and 
even if ho hod written nothing else, the treatise alone would 
have placed Darwin in the very front of investigators of 
nature.” 

It is interesting to see in the following extract from one 
of Lyoll’s letters ♦ how warmly and I'oadily ho embraced the 
theory. The extract also gives incidentally some, idea of the 
theory itself. 

“ I am very full of Darwin’s now theory of Coral Islands, 
and have urged Whewell to make liim read it at onr luixt 
meeting. I must give up iny volcanic crater th(M)ry for ev<n’, 
tliough it cost me a pang at first, for it accounted fur so imich, 
the annular form, the central lagoon, the suddim rising of an 
isolated mountain in a deep sea; all went so well with the 
notion of submerged, cratcrifonn, and conical volcanoes, . . . 
and tb'^'n the iact that in the South raeilic wo had scarcely any 
rocks in the regions of coral islands, save two kirals, coral 
limestone and volcanic! Yet in spite of all this, the whole 
theory is knocked on the head, and the annular shape and 
central lagoon have nothing to do with volcanoes, nor oven 
with a crateriform bottom. I’erhajis Darwin told you wlnui at 
the Cape what he considers the true cause ? Let any mountain 
be submerged gradually, and coral grow in the sea in which it 
is sinking, and there will be a ring of coral, and finally only a 
lagoon in the centre. . . . Coral islands are tbo last (sffbrts of 
drowning continents to lift their beads above water. Kegions 
of elevation and subsidence in the ocean may bo traced by the 
state of the coral reefs.” 

The second part of the Geology of ilie Voyage of the Beagle, 
i.€, tjie volume on Volcanic Islands, which specially concerns 
us now, cannot be better described than by again quoting from 
Sir A. Geikie (p. 18):—* 

* Full of detailed observations, this work still remains tho 
best authority on the general geological structure of most of 
the regions it descril^s. At the time it was written the 
‘crater of elevation theory,* though opposed by Constant 
Provost, Scrope, and Lyell, was generally accepted, at least on 

* To Sir John Herachel, May 24, 1837. b*/e of Sir Charla Lyell, 
rob ii. p. 12. 
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tho Continent. Darwin, however, could not receive it as a 
valid explanation of the facts; and though he did not share 
the view of its chief opponents, but ventured to propose a 
hypothesis of his own, the observations impartially made and ^ 
described by him in this volume must be regarded as having-^ 
contributed towards tho final solution of the difficulty.” Geikio 
continues (p. 21) : “Ho is one of the earliest writers to recog- 
niae tho magnitude of tho denudation to which even recent 
geological accumulations have been subjected. One of the 
most impressive lessons to be learnt from bis account of^, 
‘ Volcanic Islands ’ is tho prodigious extent to which they have’* 
been denuded. ... Ho was disposed to attribute more of this 
work to tho sea than most geologists would now admit; hut ho 
lived himself to moilify his original views, and on this subject 
his latest uttcranoes are quite abreast of the time.” 

An extract from a letter of my father’s to Lyoll shows his 
estimate of his own work. “ You have pleased me much by 
saying that you intend looking througli my Volcanic Islands: 
it cost mo eighteen months !! ! and 1 have heard of very few 
who have read it.* Now I shall feel, whatever little (and little 
it is) there is confirmatory of old work, or now, will work its 
effect and not bo lost.” 

The second edition of the Journal of Bescarches f was com¬ 
pleted in 1845. It was published by Mr. Murray in the Colonial 
and Home Library^ and in this more accessible form soon had a 
largo sale. 


C, D. to Lyell, Down [July, 1845]. 

My DBAS Lykll— I send you tho first part { of the new 
edition, which I so entirely owe to you. You will see that I 
liavo ventured to dedicate it to you, and I trust that this 
cannot bo disagreeable. I have long wished, not so much for 
your sake, as for my own feelings of honesty, to acknowledge 

* Ho wroto to Herbert:— “I have long discovered that geologists 
never read each otlior’s works, and tljat the only object in writing a book 
is n proof of earmMitness, and that you do not form your opinions without 
undergoing labour of some kind. Geology is at present very oral, and 
what 1 here say is to a great extent quito true.” And to Fitx*^y, on^hc 
sanio subject, ho wrote: **I have sent my South American Ge^ogy to 
Dover Street, and you will get it, no doubt, in the course of time. yo«i 
do not know what you threaten when you propose to read it—it is purely 
geological. I said to iny brother, ‘ You will of course read it,* and his 
answer was, * Upon my life, I would i^uer oven buy it.*" 
t The first edition was published In 1839, as voL hi. of the Voyages iif 
the ‘ 4dventur«' Ofid * BeagU.* 

X No doubt pro(ff<8heets. 
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more plainly than by mere reference, bow mnoh I geologically 
owe you. Thoso authors, however, who, like you, educate 
people’s minds as well as teach them special facts, can never, 
. 1 should think, have full justice done them except by posterity, 
Vfoi the mind thus insensibly improved can hardly perceive its 
own upward ascent. 1 had intended putting in the present 
acknowledgment in the third part of my Geology, but its sale 
is so exceedingly small that 1 should not have had tho satis¬ 
faction of thinking that as far as lay in my power 1 had owned, 
„ though imperfectly, my debt. Pray do not think that I am so 
silly, as to suppose that my dedication can any ways gratify 
you, except so far as I trust you will receive it, as a most 
sincere mark of my gratitude and fricndsliip. 1 think I have 
improved this edition, especially the second part, which I have 
just finished. 1 have added a good deal about the Fuegians, 
and cut down into half the mcrcilossly long discussion on 
climate and glaciers, &c. 1 do not recollect anything added 
to the first part, long enough to call your attention to ; thoro 
is a page of description of a very ourious brood of oxen in 
Banda Oriental. 1 should like you to read the few last pages; 
there is a little discussion on extinction, which will not perhaps 
strikt yon as now, though it has so struck mo, and has placed 
in my mind all tho difficulties with respect to tho causes of 
extinction, in the same class with other difficulties which are 
generally q^uite overlooked and undervalued by naturalists; I 
ought, however, to have mado my discussion longer and shown 
by facts, as I easily could, how steadily every species must bo 
checked in its numbers. 


A pleasant notice of tho Journal occurs in a letter from 
Humboldt to Mrs. Austin, dated June 7,1844 * :— 

“ Alas! you have got some one in England whom you do 
not read—young Darwin, who went* with tho expedition to tho 
Straits of Magellan. Ho has succeeded far better than mysolf 
with the subject 1 took up. There arc admirable descriptions 
of tropical nature in his journal, which yon do not read becauso 
the kuthor is a zoologist, which you imagine to be synonymous 
with bore. Mr. Darwimbas another merit, a very rare one in 
ysur country—ho has praised me.” 


October 1846 to October 1864. 

The time between October 1846, and October 1854, was 
practically given up to working at tho Oirripedia (Barnacles) ; 
the resnlto were published in two volumes by the Hay Somefy 

* Thm QmetaiioM of EngUahworaen, by Janet Rosa (1888), vol. i. p. 195. 
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in 1851 and 1854. His volumes on tho Fossil Cirripedes were 
puWislicd by the Palfcoutographical Society in 1851 and 1854. 

Writing to Sir J. D. Hooker in 1845, my father says: “I 
hope tins next summer to finish my South American Geology 
then to got out a little Zoologv, and huiTah for my specicer 
work. . I’liis passage serves to slmw that he had at this 

time no ijitontion of making an oxljuustive study of tho Cirii- 
pedos. Indeed it would seem that Ids original intention was, 
as I learn from Sir J. 1). Hooker, merely to work out one 
special problem. This is quite in keeping with tho following 
pasBJigc in tho Aufobiographii: “ When on tho coast of Chile, 
1 found a most curious form, which burrow'od into the shells 
of Concholejias, and wliicl) difl’ered so much from all other 
Cirripcalos tliat I had to form a new' sub-order for its solo 
rccejition. . . . To understand the structure of my new Cirri- 
pedo I had to examine and <liss(‘ct many of the common forms; 
and this gradually led me on to take np tho whole group.” 
In later years he seems to have felt some doubt as to the valuo 
of thes») eight years of Avoik—for instance when ho wrote in 
his Aatobkujrayhj —“ My w't>rk was of considerable use to mo. 
when I hud to discuss in the Origin of Sptries tho ])rinciplc8 
of a natural classilicution. Xevc;rtheless I doubt whether the 
work w'as worth the consumption of so much time.” Yet I 
Iciun from Sir J. D. Hooker that he certainly recognised at 
tho time its value to himself as systematic training. Sir 
.Tosoph writes to rnc : “ Your father recognised three stages in 
his career as a biologist: the mere eollocbir at Cambridge; tho 
collector and observer in tho Bewjh, and for some years 
afterwards; and tho trained naturalist after, and only after the 
Oirripede work. That he W'as a thinker all along is true 
enough, and there is a vast deal in his writings previous to 
the Cirripedes Unit a trained naturalist could but emulate. . . . 
Ho often alluded to it as a valued disciidino, and added that 
oven the ‘ hateful ’ work of digging out synonyms, and of 
describing, not only improved his methods but opened his 
eyes to the difficulties and merits of the works of tho dullest 
of cataloguers. One result was that would never allow a 

* This refers to the third and last of his geological books, GeologiBbl 
(Jbnervation o-n South Amerim, which was publislied in 1846. A sentence 
from a letter of Doc. 11, 1860, may be quoted here—“David Forbes 
has boen carefully working the Geology of Chile, and as I value praise 
for accurate observation far higher than for any other quality, forgive (if 
you oai^ the intufferaibie vanity of my copying the last sentenoe in his 
note : * I regard yonr Monograph on Chile os, without exception, one of 
the flocst specimens of Geological inquiry.’ I feel inclined to stmt like a 
lurkey-oock I 
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depreciatory remark to pass unchalloiigod on tlie poorost class 
of scientific workers, provided that their work was honest, and 
good of its kind. I have always regarded it ns one of the 
finest traits of his character,—this generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and of their labours . . . and it was 


monographing the Barnacles that brought it about.” 

Mr. Huiley allows mo to quote Iiis opinion as to the value 
of the eight years given to the Cirrij)e(los :— 

“ In my opinion your sagacious father miver did a wiser 
thing than when lie devoted himself to the years of patient 
toil which the Cirripodo-book cost liim. 

“ Like the rest of us, ho liad no propt'r training in biological 
science, and it has always struck mo as a remarkable instance 
of his scientific insight, that lie saw the nccossity of giving 
himself such training, and of his courage, that ho did not shirk 
the labour of obtaining it. 

“ The groat danger which besets all men of largo specula¬ 
tive faculty, is the temptation to deal with tlie aeceptod state¬ 
ments of fact in natural science, as if tliey were not only 
correct, but exhaustive; as if they might bo dealt with 
deductively, in tlie same way as proj)o.sitions in Euclid may 
be deu't with. In reality, every such slatomcut, however true 
it may be, is true only relatively to the means of observation 
and the point of view of those who have enunciated it. Ho far 
it may be depended upon. But whetlier it will bear eveiy 
speculative conclusion that may bo logically deduced from it, 
is quite another question. 

“Your father was building avast superstructure upon the 
foundations fumished by the recognised facts of go(»h>gical 
and biological science. In Physical Geography, in Geology 
proper, in Geographical Distribution, and in Palaiontcdogy, ho 
had acquired an extensive practical training during the voyage 
of the Beagle. He knew of his own knowledge the way in 
which the raw materials of these branches of science are 
acquired, and was therefore a most competent judge of the 
•STOcalative strain they would bear. That which ho needed, 
after his return to England, was a corresponding acquaintance 
wiih Anatomy and Development, and their relation to Taxo¬ 
nomy—and he acquired this by his Cirripedo work.” 

Though he became excessively weary of the work before the 
end of the eight years, ho had much keen enjoyment in the 
course of it. Thus he wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (1847 ?) :— 
‘*A8 you say, there is an extraordinary pleasure in pure 
observation; not but what I suspect the pleasure in this cose 
is rather derived firom comparisons forming in one’s mind with 
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allied structures. After having been so long employed in 
writing my old geological observations, it is delightful to use 
one's eyes and fingers again.” It was, in fact, a return to tho 
work which occupied so much of Ids time when at sea during 
his voyage. Most of his work was done with the simple*^ 
dissecting microscope—and it was tho need which he found for 
higher powers tliat induced him, in 184G, t(j buy a compound 
microscope. lie wrote to Hooker:—“ When I was drawing 
with L., I was so delighted witli tho appearance of tho objects, 
especially with their perspective, as seen through tho weak 
powers of a good compound microscope, that I am going to 
order one ; indeed, I often have structures in which the is 
not power enough.” 

During part of tho time covered by the present chapter, my 
father suffered perhaps more from ill-health than at any other 
period of his life. He felt severely tho depressing influenoe of 
these long years of illness; thus as early as 1840 he wrote to 
Fox : 1 am grown a dull, old, spiritless dog to what I tised 

to be. One gets stupider an one grows older I think.” It is 
not wonderful that ho should so have written, it is rather fp be 
wondered at that his spirit withstood so great and constant a 
strain. He WToto to Sir Jo.scph Hooker in 1845: “You are 
very kind in your inquiries about my health ; I have nothing 
to f-ay about it, being ahvays much tho same, some days Ixittor 
and some w'orso. I helicvo 1 have not had one whole day, or 
rather night, without my stomach having been greatly dis¬ 
ordered, during tho last throe years, aud most days groat 
prostration of strength: thank you for your kindness; many 
of my friends, 1 boliovo, think mo a hypochondriac.” 

During the whole of tho period now under consideration, ho 
was ill constant corrcspondenco with Sir Joseph Hooker. Tho 
follow'iiig characteristic letter on Sigillaria (a gigantic foshii 
plant found in tho Coal Measures) was afterwards characterised 
by himself ns not being “ reasoning, or even sjicculation, but 
simply as mental rioting.” 

tDown, 184V ?] 

“ . . . I am delighted to hear that Brongniart thought 
Sigillaria aquatic, and that Binney considers coal a sort of 
submarine pent. I would bet 5 to 1 that in twenty years this 
will ho generally admittc<l; * and I do not caro for whatever 
the hotjinicnl difficulties or im|K>ssibilities may be. If I 
could but persuade myself that Sigillaria and Co. had a good 
range of depth, i.e. could live from 5 to 10 fathoms under 


♦ An unfulfilled prophecy. 
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water, aU difiiciiltics of nearly all kinds would bo removed 
(for tbe simplo fact of muddy ordinary shallow eca implies 
^proximity of land). [N.B.—I am chuckling to think how you 
^rc sneering all this time.] It is not much of a difficulty, 
tibero not being shells with the coal, considering how unfavour¬ 
able deep mud is for most Mollusea, and that shells would 
probably decay from the humic acid, as seems to take place 
in peat and in tho hlarJc moulds (as Lycll tells mo) of 
the Mississippi. So coal question settled—Q. E. D. Suecu* 
away 1 ” 

Tho two following extracts give tlio continuation and con¬ 
clusion of the coal buttle. 

“ By the way, ns Bubmariuo coal made you so wrath, I 
thought I would experimentiso on Falconer and Bunbury • 

; togdSier, and it made [them] even more savage; * such infei^ 
rionsenfie ought to be thrashed out of me.’ Bnnbuiy was xnov^! 
poHie and contemptuons. So I now know how to 
and show off any Botanisi I wonder whether 2Soolp§^f^ li^tl 
Oeblogists have got their tender points f I wish I ootdd 
out.” ■ ' ^ 

“I cannot resist thanking you for your most kind note. 
Pray do not think that I was annoyed by your hdUir: 1 
I)orcoived that you liad been thinking with aninjation, and 
Hocordingly-c xpio ss tMl yo mmdf s trongly , and so 1 imder H t « KH i - - 
it. Foriend me from a man who weighs every expression with 
Scotch prudence. I heartily wish ytui all success in your 
noble problem, and I shall bo very curious to have some talk 
with you and hear your ultimatum,” 

He also corresponded with the late Hugh Strickland,—a 
well-known oniithologist, on tho need of reform in tho 
principle of nomenclature. The following extract (1849) 
gives an idea of my father’s view ;— 

“ 1 feel sure as long as species-mongers have their vanity 
tickled by seeing their own names aj)})onded to a spfjcies, 
because they miserably described it in two or three lines, we 
shall have tho same vast amount of bad work as at j)resoiit, 
and which is enough to dishearten any man who is willing to 
work out any branch with care and time. I find every genus 
of Cirripedia has half-a-dozon names, and not one careful 
description of any one species in any one genus. I do not 
believe that this would have been the case if each man knew 
that the momoiy of his own name depended on his doing his 
work well, and not upon merely appending a name with a few 

* The late Sir C. Bunbury, well known as a paleeobotaniat. 
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WTctcliod linos indicating otrly a few prominent external 
characters.” 

In 1848 Dr. It, W. Darwin died, and Charles Darwin wrote 
to Hooker, from Malvern :— 

“ On tho loth of Noveniher, my poor dear father died, and n®^ 
one who did not know liini w’ould believe that a man above 
eighty-three years old conld have retained so tender and 
atlectionate a disposition, with all his sagacity unclouded to 
tho last. 1 was at tho time so unwell, that I w’us uuablo to 
tiavfd, which added to my inisciry. 

“ All this winter I have bo(>n bad enough , . . and my nervous 
sysbim began to 1)0 atfected, so that my hands trembled, and 
li('a,i was often swimming. I was not able to do anything one 
day out of three, rnid was altogether too dis])iritod to write to 
you, or to do anything hut wiiut 1 was coiniKdled. I thought I 
was rapidly going tho way (*f all flesh. Having heard, acci- 
<lentJilly, of two jKOsons who Inid i('C<'ivod much benefit from 
the wab'i'-cure, 1 got Dr. (i ally’s book, and made further 
inquiries, and at last started here, with wift', elrildren, and all 
our servants. We have taken a house for two months, and 
have been hero a fortnight. 1 am already a little stronger . . . 
Dr. dully bids pretty sure he can do me good, which most 

(rertainly the regular doctors could not.I feed certain 

that the wuter-curo is no quackery, 

“Howl shall <mjoy getting back to Down with . Tion, - 
liealth, if such is to be my good fortune, and resumi:i?r t’: 
Ixdoved llanuudes. Now I hope that you will forgive n i 
my negligence in not having sooner answx'rcd your lc^t<.r I 
was uneommonly interested by the sketch you give of 
intended grand cxjmlition, from which I suppose you will 
soon bo letnrning. How eanu!^tly I h(q)e that it may prove 
in every w^ay successful. . . 


a D. to W. D. Fox. [March 7, 1852.] 

Our long silence occnirrcd to me a few w’ceks sincc^and 1 
had then tliought of writing, but w'as idle. I congratulab; 
and condole with you on ytuir tntth child; but please to 
observe wlieu I have a tenth, send only coudoleuce.s to *nic. 
Wo have now seven children, all well, thank God, as well as 
their mother; of these seven, fivo are boys; and ray father 
list'd to say that it was certain that a boy gave as much trouble 
as tlirt'o girls; so that bona Jid^ we have seventeen children. 
It makes me sick whenever I think of professions; all seem 
hopelessly bad, and as yet I cannot see a ray of light. I 
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should very much like to talk over this (by the way, my throe 
bugboars are Califomiaii and Australian gold, beggaring mo 
by making my money on rnortgiige worth nothing; tho 
French coming by tho Westerham and Sovenoaks roads, and 
aheroforo enclosing Down; and thirdly, professions for my 
boys), and 1 should like to talk about education, on which you 
ask me what wo are doing. No one can more truly despise tho 
old stereotyped stupid classical education than I do : but yet I 
have not had courage to break through the trammels. After 
jnany doubts wo have just sent our eldest boy to Itugby, whore 
for his ago ho lias been very well placed. . . I honour, admire, 
and envy you for educating your boys at homo. What on 
i-arih shall yon do Avith your boys ? Very many thanks for 
your most kind and largo invitation to Dclanicrc, but 1 fear 
we can hardly coini)a8B it. I dread going anywhere, on account 
of my stomach so easily failing under any excitement. I 
rarely even now go to London, not that I am at all worse, 

• .•rhaj)» rather bettor, and load a very comfortable life with my 
'•<■0 hours of daily work, but it is the life of a hermit. My 
arc always bad, and that stops my becoming vigorous. 
You ask about v'ator-curc. I take at intervals of two or three 
'r.(»nths, five or six weeks of moderately severe treatment, and 
' ays wn)» good eflf(*ct. Do you come hero, I pray and beg 
! you can find time; you cannot tell how much 
would give mo and K. What ]deasant times wo 
, I'.uliiiig conho in your rooms at Christ’s College, and 
w, tlio gh»ri(;s of Crux-major.* Ah, in those days there 

V. ' professions for sons, ill-health to fear for them, no 

i‘ 1 idu gold, no French invasions. How paramount tho 
Odre is to tho present when one is flurroundod by children, 
dy firead is hereditary ill-hcalth. Even death is better for 

I'j' 'I. • 

My dear Fox, your sincere friend. 

r -Susan I has lately been working In a way which I 
th’T'k truly heroic about tho scandalous violation of tho Act 
i- x.jjht ohildrcn climbing chimneys. NS'e have sot up a littio 
Sooictv in Shrewsbury to pijoaccuto those who break tho law. 
It is all Susan’s doing. She has had very nice letters from 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Duke of Sutherland, but the brutal 
Shropshire squires are as hard as stones to move. Tho Act 
out of London seems most commonly violated. It makes one 
shudder to fancy ono of one’s own children at seven years old 
being forced up a chimney—to say nothing of tho consequont 

* The beetle Panagmut crux^major. t Uis eister. 

M 
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loathsomo discaeo and ulcerated limbs, and utter moral degra¬ 
dation. If you think strongly on this subject, do make some 
enquiries; add to your many good works, this other one, and 
try to stir up the magistrates. . . . 

The following letter refers to the Royal Medal, which was 
awarded t<i him in November, 1853 ; 


C. D. to J. D. Hooker. Down [November 1853]. 

My oKAii Hooker —Amongst my letters received this morn¬ 
ing, I open(^d first one from C(donol Sabine ; the contents cer¬ 
tainly surprised mo very much, but, though the letter was a 
very kind one, somehow, I cared very little indeed for tbo 
announcement it contained. I then op<‘nc;d yours, and such is 
the elVcct of warmth, friendship, and kindness from one that is 
loved, that the very same fact, told as you told it, made mo 
glow with pleasure till my very heart throbbed. Believe me, I 
shall not soon forget the pleasure of your letter. Such hearty, 
atlectionate synipathy is worth more than all the medals that 
ever w'ore or will be coined. Again, my dear Hooker, I thank 
you. 1 hope Lindle.y* will never hear that he was a com¬ 
petitor against me ; for really it is alni(»st ridiculous (of course 
you Would never re]K!at that I said this, for it would be thought 
by others, tlunigh not, 1 lK3lievo by you, to be alToctation) his 
not having the nu'dal long before mo; I must feel «arc that 
you did quite right to juopose him ; and what a good, dear, 
kind fellow you arc, nevertheless, to rejoice in this honour 
being bestowed on me. 

What ideasurc 1 have felt on the occasion, I owe almost 
entirely to you.t 

Farewell, my dear Hooker, yours affectionately. 


The follow'ing stories of extracts, must, for want of space, 

* Jolin Lindley (h. d. wa.s tlic son of a purserjraan near 

Norwich, through wl»o.«(e failure lu huMio as ho was thrown at tho ago of 
twenty on hia own resources. Ho was befriended by Sir AV. IJ^>okcr, and 
employed as assistant librarian by Sir J. Banks. IIo seoins to have hod 
etiorraous capacity for work, and is said to have traiislateil Richerd’s 
Analyse du Fruit at one sitting of two days and three nights. He^came 
Assistant-Secretary to the Horticidtnral Societv, and in 1820 was 
apfiointed Professor of Botany at University College, a post which he 
belli for upwards of thirty years. His writings are nuunrous; the best 
known being perhaps Ids Vegetahle Kingdim, publisheii in 1846. 

t Shortly afterwards he received a frct-h mark of from his 

warm-hoar toil friend: “Hookers bixk (Himalayan Journal) is out, and 
most hf'aulifully got up. He has honoured me beyond measure by 
dedicating it to me t 
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serve as a sketch of his feeling with regard to his seven years' 
work at Barnacles* :— 

September 1849.—“ It makes mo groan to think tliut pro¬ 
bably 1 shall never again have the exquisite pleasure of 
niaking out some new district, of evolving geological light out 
of some troubled dark region. So 1 must make the best of my 
Cirripedia. . . 

October 1849.—“ I have of late Isjon at work at mere spocios 
describing, which is much more difficult than I expected, and 
has much the same sort of interest as a puzzle has; but I 
confess I often feel wearied with the work, and cannot help 
sometimes asking myself what is the good of spending a 
week or fortnight in ascertaining that certain just jaircoptiblo 
differences blond together and c«)n 8 tituto varieties and not 
Bj)ecioa. As long as I am on anatomy 1 never feel mys(df in 
that disgusting, horrid, cui hono, inijuiring, humour. What 
miserable work, again, it is searching for i)riority of names. 1 
have just finished two si)ecioB, whicli pt»sBos 8 seven generic, 
and twenty-four specific names I My chief comfort is, that the 
work must be stuuetime done, and I may as well do it, as any 
one else.” 

October itt52.—" 1 am at work at the second voluint; of the 
Cirripedia, of wliich creaturos 1 am w(mderfully tired. I Iiato 
a Barnacle as no man over did before, not even a sailor in 
a slow-sailing ship. My first volumo is out; tlio only part 
worth looking at is on the sexes of Ihla and ScaljxdluTu. I 
hoj)e by next sninnier to have done with my tedious work.” 

July 1851),—“ 1 am carin mcly ghid to hoar that you apjjroved 
of my cirripodial volume. I liavc sjauit an almost ridiculous 
amount of labour on tlio subject, and certainly would never 
have undertaken it had I foreseen what 4 job it was.” 

In September, 1854, bis Cirripedc work was practically 
fiiiisbed, and be wrote b) Sir J. ITookcr; 

“ 1 have been frittering away my time for the last several 

* In lif)0 ho wrote to Lyell: “Ib not Krohn a g() 0 <l follow? I havo 
bng meant to wiite to him. llo has boon working' at CirriiJofU'f^, and has 
dfdocted two or three ^ij:;antic bltindorH, about wliieli, I thank Htavtm, I 
Bpoke «ather doubtfully. Bueh difficult di«Bection tlnit even Huxley 
faileil. It is cliiefly the interprctiitioii which I put on parts that is so 
wrong, and not the parts which I descrilxj. But they were gigantic 
blonaera, and why I bay all this is becaaB<3 Krohn, instead of crowing at 
all, tKnuted out my errors with tiie utmost gentleness and tih-osantncsb ” 

There are two papers by Aug. Krohn, one on the Cement Glands, 
and tile other on the development of Cirripedes, Weigmann'a Archiv. xxv. 
and xxvi. See Autobiography^ p. 39, where my father remarkb, 
blundered dreadfully about the cement glands.” 

u a 
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weeks in ft wearisome manner, partly idleness, and odds and 
ends, and sending ton thousand il^macles* out of the house all 
over the world. But 1 shall now in a day or two begin to look 
oTer my old notes on species. What a deal I sh^ have to 
discuss with yon; I shall have to look sharp that I do not 
progress ’ into ono of the greatest bores in life, to the few like 
you with lots of knowledgo.” 

• The duplicate typo-Hpecimens of my father’s Cirripedcfl are in the 
Liverpool Free Public Muaimiu, as 1 learn from the Rev. H. H. Higgiua. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ‘ OlllGIN OF BrEdlEM.’ 

To give an account of tho dovclopinout tif tho chief work of my 
father’s life—the Orujin of Species, it will bo necessary to return 
to an earlier date, and to woavo into tho story lottors and 
other material, purposely omitted from tho chapters dealing 
with tho voyage and with his life at Down. 

To be able to estimate tho greatnofis of tho work, we must 
know something of the state of knowledgo on tho species 
question at the time when tho germs of the llarwinian theory 
were forming in my father’s mind. 

I'\)r tho brief sketch which I can hero insert, I am largely 
indebted +o vol. ii. chapter v. of tho Life and Letters — 
a discussion on tho llccejdion of the Origin of Species which 
Mr. Huxley was good enough to write for mo, also to tho 
masterly obituary essay on rny father, which tho same writer 
contributed to tho Proceedings of tho Royal Society.* 

Mr. Huxley has well saidf ; 

‘ To any one who studies the signs of tho times, tho omor> 
gcuco of the philoso]>hy of Evolution, in the attitude of claimant 
to tho throne of the world of thought, from tho limbo of hated 
and, as many hoped, forgotten things, is tho most portontous 
event of tho nineteenth century.” 

In tho autobiographical chapttir, my father has given an 
account of his share in this gn at work: tho present chapter 
docs little more than expand that story. 

Two^ questions naturally occur to one: (1)—When and how 
did Darwin become convinced that species aro mutable ? How 
fthat is to say) did he l«3gin to believe in evolution. And 
(2)-^'\Vhen and how did he conceive the manner in which 
species are modified; when did ho begin to believe in Natural 
Selection? 

The first question is the more difficult of the two to answer. 
He has said in the Autobiography (p. 39} that certain fwits 
observed by him in South America seemed to bo explicable 

• Vol, xliv. No. 269. 
t Life and Leltere, vol. ii. p. 160. 
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only on the “ BUppoeition tliat fipccies gradually become modi¬ 
fied.” lie goes on to Bay that the subject “ haunted him ”; and 
1 tliink it is especially worthy of note that this “ haunting,”— 
this unsatisfied dwelling on the subject was connected with the,- 
desire to explain how species can be modified. It was charac¬ 
teristic of him to feel, as ho did, that it was “ almost ubcIosb ” 
to endeavour to prove tlio general truth of evolution, unless 
the cause of change could bo discovered. I think that through¬ 
out his life the questions 1 and 2 were intimately,—perhaps 
unduly 8(i, connected in his mind. It will be shown, however, 
that after tlio publication of the Origin, when his views wore 
being weighed in the balance of scientific opinion, it was to 
till) acceptance of Evolution not of Natural Selection that he 
attached importance. 

An interesting letter (Feb. 24,1877J to Dr. Otto Zacharias,* 
gives the same impression as the Autohitigraphy :— 

“ When I was on board the Beagle I bclioved in the perma¬ 
nence of species, but as far as I can remember, vague doubts 
occa.sionally flitted across my mind. On my return homo in the 
autumn of 1H3(), 1 immediately began to prepare my Journal 
for publication, and then saw how many facts indicated the 
common descent of species, so that in July, 1837, I oj)oned a 
note-book to record any facts which might bear on the question. 
But I did not become convinced that species were mutable 
until, 1 tliink, two or three years had elapsed.” 

Two years bring us to 1839, at which date the idea of 
natural solection had already occurred to him—a fact which 
agrees witli what has been said above. How far the idea that 
evolution is conceivable came to him from earlier wrriters it 
is not ])os8ible to say. He has recorded in the Autobiography 
(p. 38) the “ silent astonishment with which, about the year 
1825, ho heard Grant expound the Lamarckian philosophy.” 
IIo goes on :— 

“ I had previiiusly read the Zoonmnia of my grandfather, in 
which similar views are maintained, but without producing 
any cflect on me. Nevertheless, it is probable that tho iicaring 
rather early in life such views maintained and praised, may 
have favoured my upholding them under a different fom in 
my Origin of Species. At this time I admired greatly the 
Zoonomia; but on reading it a second time after an interval of 
ten or fifteen years, I was much disappointed; the proportion 
of speculation being so largo to the facts given.” 

Mr. Huxley has well said {^Obituary Notice, p. li.): “ Erasmus 

* This letter was unaccountably overlooked in preparing the Life and 
Letters for publication. 
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Darwin, was in fact an anticipator of Lamarck, and not of 
Ckarlos Darwin ; there is no trace in his works of the ci>n(Hip- 
tion by tho addition of which his grandson motam()rplu>fiod the 
/heory of evolution as ai)plied to living things, and gavo it a 
new foundation.” 

On tho M'holo it scorns to mo tliat tho effect on his mind 
of the earlier evolutionists was inappreciable, and as far as 
concerns tho history of tho Origin of the Species^ it is of no 
particular importance, because, as before said, evolution made 
no progress in his mind until the cause of modification was 
conceivable. 

I think Mr. riuxloy is right in saying * that “ it is liardly 
too much to say that Darwin’s greatest work is the outcome of 
the unflinching application to biology of the hsadlng idea, and 
tho method apjdii-d in tho Principles to Geology.” Mr. Huxley 
has elsewhere t admirably expressed tho bearing of Lyell’s 
work in this connection :— 

“ I cannot but believe that Lyell, for others, as for myself, 
W'as the chief agent in smoothing tho road for Darwin. For 
consistent uuifonnitarianism postulattjs evolutiiui as much in 
the orgflT'h; as in tho inorganic w'orld. Tho origin of a new 
species by other than ordinary ag(TicicH would be a vastly 
greater ‘ catastrophe ’ than any of those which Lyell success¬ 
fully eliminated from R(»ber geological speculation, . . . 

“ Lyell,I with perfect right, claims this position for himself. 
Ho speaks of having ‘ advocated a law of continuity oven in 
the organic world, so far as possible without adopting Lamarck’s 
theory of transmutation. . . . 

“ * But while I taught,’ Lyfdl goes on, ‘ that as ofhm as 
certain forms of animals and plants disapp(jarcd, for reasons 
quite intelligible to us, others took their place bv virtue of 
a causation which was beyond our comprehension ; it n^mained 
for Darwin to accumulate proof tliat ihtsro is no break between 
the incoming and the outgoing species, that they are the work 
of evolution, and not of special creation. ... I Jiad certainly 
prepa/ed the way in this country, in six editifms of my work 
before the Vestiges of Creation appeared in 1842 [1844], for the 
recaption of Darwin’s gradual and insensible evolution of 
species.* ” 

* Obittuiry Notice, p. viii. 

t Life and Leiters,vo\. ii p. 190. In Mr. Haxley’a chapter tho passage 
bemnning “ Lyell with perfect right , . . is given as a footnote; it 
will be aeon that I have inoorporattKl it with Mr, Ifuxley’s text. 

t LyeU’s Life and Letters, Letter to Haeckel, vol. ii. p. 43G. Kov. 23, 
18U8. 
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Mr. Huxley continues:— 

“ If one roads any of the earlier editions of the Principles 
carefully (especially by tho light of the interesting series of 
letters recently published by Sir Charles LyeU’s biographer)^ 
it is easy to see that, with all his energetic opposition to 
Laniarck, on tho one hand, and to the ideal quasi^progressionism 
of Agassiz, on tho other, Lyell, in his own mind, was strongly 
disposed to account for the origination of all past and present 
species of living things by natural causes. But ho would 
have liked, at the same time, to keep the name of creation 
for a natural prc^coss which he imagined to be incompre- 
honsiblo." 

Tho 2 )assage above given refers to tho influence of Lyell in 
preparing men’s minds for belief in tho Or I (jin, but I cannot 
doubt that it “ smoothed tho w'ay ” for tho author of that work 
in his early searchings, ns well as for his followers. My father 
spoke proi)hetically when he wrote the dedication to Lyell of 
the second edition of the Journal of Reaearches (1815). 

“ To Charles Lyell, Esq., F.E.S., this second edition is 
dedicated with grahifiil pleasure—ns an acknowledgment that 
the chief part of wliahjvor scientific merit this journal and 
the other wnrk of tho author may jwsscss, has been dorivwl 
from studying tho well-known and admirable Principles of 
Qeoloijy** 

Professor Judd, in some reminiscences of my father which 
he was so good ns to give me, quotes him as saying that, “It 
wns the reading of the Principles of Geology which did most 
towards moulding his mind and causing him to take up the 
line of investigation to w'hich his life was devoted.” 

Tho role that Lyell played as a pioneer makes his own point 
of view ns to evolution all the more remarkable. As tho late 
H. C. Watson wrote to my father (December 21, 1850J ;— 

Noav these novel views are brought fairly Ixiforo tho 
scientific public, it seems truly remarkable how so many of 
them could have failed tf) see their right road sooner. How 
could Sir C. Lyell, for instance, for thirty years read, write, 
and think, on the subject of species find their succession, and 
yet constantly look down the wrong road 1 « 

“ A quarter of a century ago, you and I must have been in 
something like the same state of mind on tho main qnestion. 
But you were able to see and work out the quo modo of the 
succession, the all-important thing, while I failed to grasp it.” 

In his earlier attitude towards evolution, my father was 
on a par with his contemporaries. He wrote in the Auio- 
biography ;— 
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occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, and never 
liap})encd to come across a single one who seemed to doubt 
about the permanence of species: ” and it will be mode 
abundantly clear by his letters that in supporting the opposite 
' view he felt himself a terrible heretic. 

Mr. Huxley * writes in the same souse:— 

“ Within the ranks of biologists, at that time ri851--58], 1 
met with nobody, except Dr. Grant, of University Collego, who 
had a word to say for Evolution—and his advocacy was not 
calculated to advance the cause. Outside these ranks, the 
only person knoT^m to me whoso knowledge and capacity com¬ 
pelled respect, and who was, at the same time, a thorough¬ 
going evolutionist, was Mr. Ilcubort Spencer, whoso acquaint¬ 
ance I made, I think, in 1^52, and then cnicrod into tliu bonds 
of a friendship which, I am happy to think, has known no 
interruption. Many and prolonged wore llie battles w’o fouglit 
on this topic. But even my friend’s rare dialectic skill and 
copiousness of apt illustration could not drive mo from my 
agnostic position. I took my stand upon two grounds ; firstly, 
that up to that time, the evidence in favour of transmiilation 
was wholly iiisiifficicnt; and, secondly, that no suggestion 
respectmg the causes of tlio transmutation assumed, which 
had been niudo, was in any way adequate to explain the 
phenomena. Looking back at tho state of knowledge at that 
time, I riially do not seo that any other conclusion was 
justifiable.” 

These two last citations refer of course to a period much 
later than tho time, 18I3C-37, at which tho Darwinian theory 
was growing in my father’s mind. The sumo thing is however 
true of earlier days. 

So much for the general problem: tho further question as 
to tho growth of Darwin’s theory of natural selection is a loss 
complex one, and I need add but little to the history given in 
the Autobiography of how he came by that great conception by 
the help of which ho was able to revivify “ tho oldest of all 
philcisophies—that of evolution.” 

The first point in thq slow journey towards tho Origin of 
was the opening of that note-book of 1837 of which 
mention has been already made. The reader who is curious 
on the subject will find a sorios of citations from this most 
interesting note-book, in tho lAJe and Letters^ vol. ii. p. 6, 
et 

The two following extracts show that ho applied tho theory 


♦ lAfe and Letteru, vol. ii. p. 188. 
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of evolution to the “ whole organic kingdom ’* from plants to 
man. 

“ If wc choftso to lot conjecture run wild, then animals, our 
fellow brethren in pain, disease, death, sulTeriug and famine— 
our slaves in the most laborious works, our companions in our 
amusements—they may partake [of ] our origin in one common 
ancestor—wo may bo all moltoii together.” 

“ The diderent intellects of man and animals not so groat as 
between living things without thought (plants), and living 
things with thought (animals).” 

Speaking of intermediate forms, ho remarks:— 

“ Opponents will say— nlwio them vie. I will answer yes, 
if yon will show mo every stej) between bulldog and gi'ey- 
hound.” 

Hero we see that tlio argiiraeiit from domestic animals was 
already present in liis mind ns bearing on tlio production of 
natural Bi)eeioH, an argument which ho afterwards used with 
such signal force in tlio Orhjin. 

A coinparis«)n of the tw'o editions of the Naturalists' Voyage 
is instructive, as giving some idea of the development of his 
view's on evolution. It docs not give us a true index of the 
mass of conjccturo wliich was taking shape in his mind, but it 
shows us that ho felt sure cnongli of the truth of his belief to 
allow a stronger tinge of evolution to appear in tlio second 
edition. lie has mcntif)ned in the Autobiography (p. 40), that 
it w'as not until ho rea<l Malthus that ho got a ch ar view of the 
potonoy of natural seh'ction. This was in 1838—a year after 
ho finished the first edition (it was not published until 1839), 
and seven years before tho second edition was issued (1845). 
Tlius tho turniug-iH)int in the formation of his theory took 
placo botwi'cn tho writing of tho two editions. Yet the differ¬ 
ence bctwoeii tho two editions is not very marked; it is 
another proof of the author’s caution and self-restraint in the 
treatment of his ideas. After reading the second edition of 
tho Voyage we remember with a strong feeling of surprise how 
far advanced were his views when he wrote it. ♦ 

These views are given in tho manuscript volume of 1844, 
mentioned in tho Autobiography. T give from my father’s 
Pocket-book tho entries referring to the preliminary sketch of 
this historic essay. 

“ 1842, May 18,—Went to Maer. June 15—to Shrewsbury, 
and 18th to Capel Curig. During my stay at Maer and 
Shrewsbury. . . . wrote i)encil sketch of species theory.” ♦ 

* I have discustfcd in the Life and Letters tho statement often made 
that tlie first sketch of his theory was written in 1839. 
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In 1844, the pencil-sketch was enlarged to one of 230 folio 
pages, which is a wonderfully complete presentation of the 
arguments familiar to us in the Origin. 

The following letter shows in a striking manner tho value 
my father put on this i)icce of work. 

C, D, U> Mrs, Darwin. Down [July 6, 1844]. 

... I have just finished my sketch of my species theory. 
If, as I believe, my theory in time be accepted evtm by one 
competent judge, it will bo a considcniblo step in science. 

I therefore write tliis in case of my sudden death, as my 
most solemn and last request, which I am sure you will con¬ 
sider the same as if legally ent(ired in my will, that you will 
devote £400 to its publication, and further, will yourself, or 
through Hcnsleigh,* take trouble in promoting it. I wish 
that my sketch bo given to some compchuit person, with this 
sum to induce him to take trouble in its improvement and 
enlargement. I give to him all my books on Natural History, 
which are either scored or have references at tho end to tho 
pages, bogging him carefully to look over and consider sucli 
passag*.! as actually bearing, or by possibility bearing, on this 
subject. I wish you to make a list of all such books as some 
temptation to an editor. I also request that you will hand 
over [toj him all those scraps roughly divided in eight or ton 
brown paper portfolios. Tho scraps, with copied quotations 
from various works, are those which may aid my editor. I 
also request that you, or seme amanuensis, will aid in decipher¬ 
ing any of tho 8crai,8 which tho editor may think possibly of 
use. 1 leave to the editor’s judgment whetbor to interpolate 
tbesc facts in the text, or as notes, or undcir appendices. As 
tho looking over tho references and scraps will bo a long 
labour, and as tho correcting and enlarging and altering my 
sketch will also take considerable time, I leave this sum of 
£400 as some remuneration, and any profits from tho work. I 
consider that for this the editor is bound to got the sketch 
published either at a pi^hlisher’s or his own risk. Many of 
tl^ scraps in the portfolios contain mere rude suggestions and 
early views, now useless, and many of the facts will probably 
turn out as having no bearing on my theory. 

With respect to editors, Mr. Lyoll would be the best if ho 
would undertake it; I believe he would find the work pleasant, 
and he would learn some facts new to him. As tho editor must 


• The late Mr, H. Wedgwood. 
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almost convinced (quite contrary to tlie opinion I started with) 
that species are not (it is like confessing a murder) immutable. 
Heaven forfond mo from Lamarck nonsense of a “ tendency to 
progression,” “ adaptations from the slow willing of animals,” 
&c. I But the conclusions I am led to are not widely different 
from his ; though the means of change are wholly so. 1 think 
I have found out (hero’s presumption!) the simple way by 
which species become exquisitely ada 2 )ted to various ends. 
You will now groan, and think to yourself, “ on wliat a man 
have I been wasting my time and writing to.” I should, five 
years ago, have thought so. . . . 

And again (1844) :— 

“ In my most sanguine moments, all 1 expect, is that I shall 
bo able to show even to sound Naturalists, that there are tw'o 
sides to the question of the immutability of species "-that facte 
can bo viewed and grouped under the notion of allied spccios 
having descended from common stocks. With re8i)ect to 
books on this subject, I do not know of any systematical ones, 
except Lamarck's which is veritable rubbish: but there are 
plenty, as Lyell, Pritchard, &c., on the view of the immu¬ 
tability. Agassiz lately has brought the strongest argument 
in favour of immutability. Isidore G. St. Hilaire has written 
some good Essays, tending towards tho mutability-side, in the 
Suites a Buffon, entitled Zoolog. General^. Is it not strange 
that tho author of such a book os the Animaux sans Vertrbres 
should have written that insects, which never see their eggs, 
should will (and plants, their seeds) to be of particular fonus, 
so as to become attached to particular objects. Tho other 
common (specially Germanic) notion is hardly less absurd, 
viz. that climate, food, &c., should make a Podiculus formed to 
climb hair, or a wood-iicckcr to climb trees. I believe all these 
absurd views arise from no one having, as far as I know, aj)- 
proached tho subject on the side of variation under doraesticit- 
tion, and having studied all that is known about domestication.” 

“ I hate arguments from results, but on my views of descent, 
really Natural History becomes a sublimely grand rq^ult- 
giving subject (now you may quiz me for so foolish an escape 
of mouth). ...” 

f 

C. D. to L. Jenyns.* Down Oct. 12th [1845]. 

Mt DE.VR Jentns —Thanks for your note. I am sorry to 
say I have not even the tail-end of a fact in English Zoology 
to communicate. I have found that even trifling observations 

* Bcr. L. Blomefield. 
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require, in my case, some leisure and energy, [of] both of which 
ingredients I have had none to spare, as writing my Geology 
thoroughly expends both. 1 had always thouglit that 1 would 
keep a journal and record everything, but in the way I now 
, live I find I observe nothing to record. Looking after my 
garden and trees, and occasionally a very little walk in an idle 
frame of my mind, fills up every afternoon in the same 
manner. I am surprised that wdth all your parish afiairs, you 
have had time to do all that which you have done. I shall bo 
very glad to see your little work ♦ (and proud should I have 
been if I could have added a single fact to itj. My work on 
the species question has impressed me very forcibly with tho 
importance of all such works as your intendful one, containing 
what people aro pleased generally to call trifling facds. Those 
are the facts which make one understand the working or 
economy of nature. There is one subject, on whicli I am very 
curious, and which perhaps you may throw some light on, if 
you have ever thought on it; namely, what arc tho checks and 
what the periods of life—by wdiieh tho increase of any given 
species is limited. Just calculate tho increase of any bird, if 
you assume that only half tho young are roared, and these 
breed : within the natural (i.e. if free from accidents ) life of tho 
parents tne number of individuals will become enormous, uiid I 
have been much surprised to think how groat dostruction muHl 
annually or occasionally ho falling on every sp(!cies, yet tho 
means and period of such destructirm is scarcely perccuvod by us. 

I have continued steadily reading etkI collecting facts on 
variation of domestic animals and plants, and on tho <iucsti«ni 
of what are species. I have a grand body of facts, and J 
think I can draw some sound conclusions. Tlio general con¬ 
clusions at which I have slowly been driven from a directly 
opposite conviction, is that species arojimtalde, and that allied 
species are co-descendants from common storks. 1 know how 
much I open myself to reproach for such a conclusion, but 1 
have at least honestly and deliberately come to it. I shall 
not publish on this subject for several years. 

C. Darwin to L. Jeni/ns.^ Down [1815 ?]. 

With respect to my far distant work on spocios, I must have 
expressed myself with singular inaccuracy if I led you to 

• Mr, .Jenyna’ Ohmrvatioiu in Natural Jluinry. It is prefaced l*y an 
Introduction on “Habits of observing aa connected witli tho atucly of 
Natural Historyand followed by a “ Calendar of Periodic Pbenoincna 
in Natural History,” with “ Ecmarks on the imiMjrtanoe of such Registers.’* 

t Rev. L. Blomefield. 
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suppose that 1 moaut to say that my conclusions were 
inevitable. They have become so, after years of weighing 
puzzles, to myself alone; but in my wildest day-dre^, I 
never expect more than to be able to show that there are two 
sides to the question of the immutability of species, i.e. whether • 
species are directly created or by intorraediato laws (as with 
the life and death of individuals). I did not approach the 
subject on the side of the difficulty in determining what are 
species and what aro varieties, but (though why I should give 
you such a history of my doings it would bo hard to say) from 
such facts as the relationship between the living and extinct 
mammifers in South America, and between tlioso living on the 
Continent and on adjoining islands, such as the Galapagos. It 
occurred to mo that a collection of all such analogous facts 
would throw light either for or against tho view of related 
spocies being co-descendants from a common stock. A long 
searching amongst agricultural and horticultural books and 
people makes mo bcilicvo (I well know how absurdly pre¬ 
sumptuous this must appear) that I see the way in which now 
varieties bocomo exquisitely adapted to tho external conditions 
of life and to other surrounding beings. I am a bold man to 
lay myself open to being thought a complete fool, and a most 
dclihorate one. From tho nature of tho grounds which make 
mo believe that species are mutable in form, these grounds 
cannot be restricted to ilie closest-allied species ; but how far 
tliey extend I cannot tell, as my reasons fall away by degrees, 
when appli(*d to species more and more remote from each 
other. l*ray do not think that T am so blind as not to see that 
there are numerous immenso difficulties in my notions, but 
they app('ar to mo less than on tho common view. I have 
drav^TV up a sketch and had it copied (in 200 pages) of my 
conclusions; and if I thought at some future time that you 
would think it worth reading, I should, of course, be most 
tliankful to have tho criticism of so competent a critic. 
Excuse this very long and egotistical and ill-written letter, 
which by your renuirks you have led me into. 

C. D. to J. D. IJool-cr. Down [1849-50 ?]. 

.... How painfully (to me) true is your remark, that no 
one has hardly a right to examine tho question of species who 
has not minutely described many. 1 was, however, pleased to 
hoar from Owen (who is vehemently opposed to any mutability 
in species), that ho thought it was a very fair subject, and that 
there was a mass of facts to be brought to bear on the qucstioOi 
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not hitherto oolleoted. My only comfort is (as I moan to 
attempt the subject), that 1 have dabbled in soyoral branchos 
of Natural History, and seen good spocifio men work out my 
species, and know something of geology (an indispensable 
*union); and though I shall get more kicks ^n half-pennies, 
I will, life serving, attempt my work. Lamarck is the only 
exception, that I can think of, of an accurate doscriber of species 
at least in the Invertebrate Kingdom, wlio has disboliovod in 
permanent species, but ho in his absurd tliough clever work has 
done the subject harm, as has Mr. Vestiges, and, as (some future 
loose naturalist attempting the same speculations will pcrliap s 
say) has Mr. D. . . . 

C. D. to J. D. Iftinker. Septerobor 26th [1863]. 

In ray own Cirripedial work (by the way, thank you for the 
dose of soft solder ; it does one—or at least mo—a great deal 
of good)—in my own work I have not felt conscious that dis- 
iKjlioving in tho more permanence of si>ecios has made much 
difference one way or tho other ; in some few cases (if publish¬ 
ing avowedly on tho doctrine of non-pormanonce), I should not 
have aflRxc l names, and in some few cases sliould have afiixed 
names to remarkable varieties. Certainly I have felt it 
humiliating, discussing and doubting, and examining over au<l 
over again, when in rny own mind the only doubt has been 
w'hethcr tho form varied to-day or yesterday (not to put too lino 
a i>oint on it, as Snagsby* would say). After describing a sot 
of forms as distinct species, tearing up rny MS., and making 
them one species, tearing that u]) and making thorn H(;{)arate, 
and then making them one again (which has happened to me), 
I have gnashed my teeth, cursed species, and asked what sin I 
had committed to be so punished. But 1 must confess that 
perhaps nearly the same thing would have happened to mo ou 
any scheme of work. 

O. D. to J. D. Hooker. Down, March 2Gth [1851]. 

My dear Hooker —I had hoped that you would have hod a 
little^breathing-time after your Journal,f but this scoms to bo 
very far from the case ; and I am the more obliged (and some¬ 
what contrite) for the long letter received this morning, moat 
juicy with news and moat interesting to me in many ways. 1 
am very glad indeed to hear of tho reforms, &c., in the Boyal 
* In Bleak Bouse. 

t 8ir Joseph Hooker’s Himalayan Journal, 


W 
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Society. With rcj5pect to the Club,* I am deeply interested ; 
only two or throe days ago, I was regretting to my wife, how I 
was lotting drop and being dropped by nearly all my acquaint' 
ances, and that I would endeavour to go oftener to London; I 
was not then thinking of the Club, which, as far as one thing » 
goes, would answer my exact object in keeping up old and 
making somt) new acquaintances. I will therefore come up to 
Lohdoii for evorr f with rare exceptions) Club-day, and then my 
head, I think, wil: allow me on an average to go to every other 
meeting. But it is grievous how often any change knocks mo 
up. I will further pledge myself, as I told Lyell, to resign 
after a year, if I did not attend pretty often, so that I should 
at worst oncurabor the Club temporarily. If you can get me 
elected, I certainly shall bo very much pleased. ... I am 
particularly obliged to you for sondiug me Asa Gray’s letter ; 
liow very j)lcaaantly ho writes. To see his and your caution on 
tho species-question ought to overwhelm mo in confusion and 
shame ; it does make mo feel deuced uncomfortable. ... I 
was pleased and surprised to see A. Gray’s remarks on crossing 
obliterating varieties, on which, as you know, I have been 
collecting facts for those dozen years. How awfully fiat T 
shall feel, if, when T got my notes together on species, &c. &c., 
tho whole thing explodes like an empty pufF-ball, Do not work 
youi'solf to death. 

Ever yours most truly. 

To work out tho problem of tho Gcogmphical Distribution of 
animals and plants on evolutionary principles, Darwin had to 
study tho means by which seeds, eggs, &c., can bo transported 
across wide spaces of ocean. It was this need which gave an 
interest to the class of experiment to which the following 
letters rofc'r. 

• Tho Philosophical Ohib, to which my father was rh'ctod (as Professor 
Ikmncy is enough to inform mo) on April 24, 1S54. He rcsig-ned 
hirt nii'inlaThhip in 18G4. Tlie C;iuh was founded iu 1S47. Tlif number 
of jtiejuhors bciiu; liiuitod to 47, it w'as proposed to christen it “ the 
Club of 47,” but the name was never ad'Tv»ted. Tlie nature of the Club 
may be ^jatLcred frciuj its first rule : “ The purpore of the Clu^ is to 
promote as much as possible the scientific objects of the Royal Society; 
to facilitate intercourse between those Fellows who are actively engaged 
iu cultivating the various branches of Natural Science, and who have 
contributed to its progress; to increase the attendance at the evening 
meetings, and to encourage the contributiou and discussion of papers.” 
The Club met for dinner at 6, end the chair was to be quitted at 8.15, it 
l^ing expected that members would go to the Royal ^iety. Of late 
years the dinner has been at 6.80, the Society meeting in the afternoon. 
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C. D. to J. D. Hooker. April 13tli [1855], 

... I have hail one oxperimout some little time in progress 
•which will, I think, be interesting, namely, seeds in salt water, 
immersed in water of 32 -33'', which I have and shall long 
have, as I filled a great tank with snow. When I wrote last I 
was going to triumph over you, for my experiment had in a 
slight degreo succeeded; but this, with infinite baseuiiss, 1 did 
not tell, in hopes that you would say tliat you would oat all the 
plants which 1 could raise after immersion. It is very aggrava¬ 
ting that I cannot in the least romombor what you did fonnerly 
say that made mo think you scofied at the oxperimonts vastly ; 
for you now seem to view the experiment like a good Christian. 
I have in small bottles out of doors, exposed to variation of 
temperature, cress, radisli, cabbages, lettuces, carrots, and celery, 
and onion seed. These, after immersion for exactly one wcisk, 
have all germinated, which 1 did not in tlio least expect (and 
thought how you would sneer at me); for the water of nearly 
all, and of the cress especially, smelt very badly, and the cress 
seed emitted a wonderful quantity of mneiis (the Vestiges* would 
have expo d them to turn into tadpoles), so us to adhere in a 
mass ; but tlieso si.-eds germinated and grow splendidly. Tho 
gorininalion of all (espceially cress and lettuces) bas boon 
acceleratiid, oxccjit tho cabbages, which have come nj) very 
irregularly, and a good many, 1 tliink, dead. One would have 
thought, from their native habitat, tiiat the cabbage would havo 
stood well. The Cmbclliforte and onions seem to stand the 
salt well. I w’ash tho seed before planting tbom. 1 havo 
W'ritton to the Gardeners' Chrovicle^^ tliough I doubt whether it 
was worth while. If my succoss seems to make it worth while, 
1 will send a seed list, to got you to mark some difforont classes 
of seeds. To-day I replant the same seods as above after 
fourteen days’ immersion. As many sea-currents go a mile an 
hour, even in a week they migi.t be transported 168 miles ; tho 
Gulf Stream is said to go fifty and sixty miles a day. Bo 
much and too much on tips head ; but my geese are always 
swans. . . . 

• The Vestiges of Creation, by R. ChamberB. 

t A few words askini; for iufnrinatLon. 'I'he reuulte were piibliohod in 
the Gardeners^ Chronicle, May 26, Nov. 2t, 1K55. In the humu- year 
(p. 789) be sent a postacrifd to hia former pajier, correcting; a misprint 
and adding a few words on tho seeda of tho LeguiiiinoB®, A fuller paper 
on the germination of seeds after treatment in salt water, ap|>eared in the 
Linnean 8oo. Journal, 1857, p. 139. 

N 2 
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a D. to J. D. Hooher. [April 14th, 1865.] 

, , . You are a good man to confess that you expected the 
cress would be killed in a week, for this gives me a nice little 
triumph. Tho children at first wore tremendously eager, and * 
asked me often, “ whether I should beat Dr. Hooker ! *’ The 
cress and lettuce have just vegetated well after twenty-one 
days’ immersion. But I will write no more, which is a great 
virtue in me ; for it is to mo a very great pleasure telling you 
everything I do, 

... If you know some of the experiments (if they may be 
80 called) which I am trying, you would have a good right to 
sneer, for they are so absurd even in my opinion that I dare not 
toll you. 

Have not some men a nice notion of oxperiinentising ? I 
have had a letter telling mo that seeds must have great power of 
resisting salt water, for otherwise how could they get to islands V 
This is tho true way to solve a problem ? 

Experiments on the transportal of seeds through tho agency 
of animals, also gave him much labour. Ho wrote to Fox 
(1856) 

“ All nature is perverse and will not do as I wsh it; and 
just at present I wish I had ray old barnacles to work at, and 
nothing now.” 

And to Hooker:— 

“ Everything has been going wrong with mo lately : tho fish 
at the Zoolog. Boc. ate up lots of soaked seeds, and in imagina¬ 
tion they had in my mind been swalloAved, fish and all, by a 
heron, had been carried a hundred miles, been voided on the 
banks of some other lake and germinated splendidly, when lo 
and behold, the fish ejected vehemently, and with disgust equal 
to my own, all the seeds from their mouths." 

THE UNFINISHED BOOK. 

In his Autobiographical sketch (p. 41) my father w,rote :— 

“ Early in 1856 Lycll advised mo to write out my views pretty 
fully, and I began at once to do ^ on a scale three or four 
times as extensive as that which was afterwards folio wtd in 
my Origin of Speciat; yet it was only an abstract of the 
materials which I had collected.” The remainder of tho 
present chapter is chiefly concerned with the preparation 
of this unfinished book. 

The work w^as begun on May 14 th, and steadily continued up 
to June 1858, when it was interrupted by the arrival of Mr. 
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Wallace’s MS. During the tvro years which we are now con¬ 
sidering, he wrote ton chapters (that is about one-half) of the 
projected book. 

C. D. to J. I). Hooker. May 9th [185G]. 

... I very much want advice and truthful consolation if 
you can give it. I had a good talk with Lyell about my apccicfl 
work, ami he urges mo strongly to publish something. I am 
fixed against any periodical or Journal, as I positively will not 
expose myself t<^ an Editor or a Council allowing a publication 
for which they might bo nbusod. If I publish anything it 
must bo a fcr// thin and litthi volume, giving a sketch of my 
views and difllculties ; hut it is rt^ally dreadfully unphilo- 
sophical to give a \\itho\it exact references, of an 

unpublished work. But Lyoll seemed to think I might do 
this, at the suggestion of friends, and on tlio ground, wliich I 
I might state, that I had he<;n at work for eighteen* years, 
and yet could not ])uhliBh for several years, uud especially as 
I could point out diflicultios which sooinod to mo to riMjuiro 
especial investigation. Now what think j^’oti ? I shoubl bo 
really gri \ ful for advice. I thought of giving up a couple of 
months and writing such a sketch, and trying to kcicp iny 
judgment open whether or no to publish it when completed. 
It will bo simply impossible for nio to give exact reforeiicos ; 
auytbiug important I sbould state on tlio authority of tho 
uulhor generally ; and instead of giving all tho facts on w'hich 
I ground my opinion, I could give by memory only ono or 
two. In tbo Preface I would stato tliut tins work could not 
be considered strictly scientific, but a mere sketch or outline 
of a future work in which full rcforcncos, &c., should bo 
given. Eheu, chou, I believe I should- sneer at any ono else 
doing this, and my only comfort is, that I truly never dreamed 
of it, till Lyell suggested it, and seems deliberately to think 
it advisable. 

I am in a pock of troubles, and do pray forgive mo for 
troubling you. , 

^ Yours affoctionatoly. 

He made an attempt at a sketch of his views, but as he wrote 
to Fox in October 1856 :— 

“ I found it such unsatisfactory work that I have desisted, 

• The interval of eighteen years, from 1837 when ho began to collect 
facts, would bring tho date of this Utter to 1855, not 1856, nevertholeM 
the latter seems tho more prol/able date. 
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and am now drawing up my work as perfect as my materialB 
of nineteen years’ collecting suffice, but do not intend to stop 
to j)erfect any lino of investigation beyond current work.” 

And in November ho wrote to Sir Charles Lyell;— 

“ J am working very sbjadily at my big book; I have found * 
it quite impossible to publish any preliminary essay or sketch; 
but am doing my work us completely as my present materials 
allow without w'aiting to perfect them. And this much ac¬ 
celeration I owe to you.” 

Again to Mr. Fox, in February, 1857 :— 

“ 1 am got most deeply intorestod in my subject; though I 
wish I could sot less value on the bauble fame, either present 
or posthumous, than I do, but not I think, to any extreme 
degree : yet, if I know myself, I would work just as hard, 
though with less gusto, if I knew that my book would bo 
published for over anonymously.” 


C. D. to A. JR. Wallace. Moor Park, May 1st, 1857. 

My deau Sir —I am much obliged for your letter of 
October 10th, from Celebes, received a few days ago; in a 
laborious undertaking, sympathy is a valuable and real en¬ 
couragement. By your letter and even still more by your 
paper* in the Annals, a j ear or more ago, I can plainly see 
that we have thought much alike and to a certain extent have 
come to similar conclusions. In regard to the Paper in the 
Annals, I agree to the truth of almost every word of your 
pajwr; and I dare say that you will agree with me tliat it is 
very rare to find oneself agreeing pretty closely with any 
theoretical paper; for it is lamentable how each man draws 
his own difitTcnt conclusions from the very same facts. This 
summer will make the 20th year (!) since I opened my first 
note-book, on the question how and in what way do species 
and varieties difler from each other. I am now preparing my 
work for publication, hut I find the subject so very large, that 
though I have written many chapters, I do not suppose I shall 
go to press for two years. I have never heard how long you 
intend staying in the Malay Archipelago; I wish I might 
profit by the publication of your Travels there before my work 
appears, for no doubt yr)U will reap a large harvest of facts. I 
have acted already in accoi’dance with your advice of keeping 
domestic varieties, and those appearing in a state of nature, 

• “ On the Law Hint has regulated the Introduction of New Species.” 
—Ann. Nat. Hitt., 18o5. 
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distinct; bat I bavo Bomotimos doubted of tbo wisdom of this, 
and therefore I am glad to be backed by your opinion. I 
must confess, however, I rather doubt the truth of the now 
very prevalent doctrine of all our domestic aiiiiuals having 
descended from several wild stocks; though I do not doubt 
that it is BO in S'uno cases. I think tliero is rather better 
evidence on tlio sterility of hybrid animals tluiu yuu scaun to 
admit: and in regard to plants the collection of carefully 
recorded facta by Kolrentcr and Gaortnor (and Herbert) is 
enormous. I most entirely agree with you on the little eifecls 
of “ cdiniatal conditions,” which one sees referred U) ad nauseam 
in all books: I suppose some very little ellect must be attri¬ 
buted to siicli influences, but I fully believe tliut they are very 
slight. It is nally imposutblc to explain iny views (in the 
(sompass of a letb'r), on the causes and means of variati(>n in a 
state of nature; ])ut I have slowly udoptt'd a distin(^t and 
tangible idea,—wliethcr true or false others muRt judgo; for 
the hrinest conviction of the truth of a doctrine by its author, 
BcmB, alas, not to bo the slightest guarantee of truth ! . . . 

In December 1857 lie wrote to the same correspi'udeiit:— 

“ You ask whether I shall discuss ‘ man.’ I think 1 shall 
avoid the whole subject, as so surnuinded with prejudices; 
though 1 fully admit that it is the highest and most interesting 
problem for the naturalist. My work, on which I have now 
been at work more or less for twenty years, will not fix or 
settle anything; but I hope it will aid by giving a largo <;ol- 
Icction (jf facts, wdlh one definite end. I get ou very Gowly, 
partly from ill-lioaUh, partly from l>eing u very slow worker. 
I have got about half wTitte.u; but 1 do not suppose I slmll 
publish under a couple of years. I have now been tlimc wbijlo 
months on one chajjtor on Hybridism 1 

“ I am astonished to see that y<»u oxj»ect to r(;maiii out three 
or four years more. "What a wonderful d(ittl you will have 
seen, and wliat interesting areas — the grand Malay Archipelago 
and the riche.st i>arts of South America 1 I infinitely admire 
and honour your zeal and courage in the good cause of Natural 
Sci(‘ucc; and you have my very sincere and cordial good 
wishes iuT success of til kind.s, and may all your theories 
8iB3ceod, except that on Oceanic Islands, on which subject I 
will do battle to the death.” 

And to Fox in February 1858 ■.— 

“ I am workirkg very hard at my book, perhaps too hard. 
It will bo very big, and I am become most doej>ly interostod 
in the way facts fall into groups. I am like CrccHus ov(;r- 
whelmed with my riches in facts, and I mean to make my hook 
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as perfect as erer I can. I shall not go to press at soonest 
for a couple of years.” 

The letter which follows, written from his favourite resting 
place, the Water-Cure Establishment at Moor Park, comes in 
like a lull before the storm,—the upset of all his plans by the 
arrival of Mr. Wallace’s manuscript, a phase in the history of 
his life to which the next chapter is devoted. 

C. D. to Mr*. Darwin. Moor Park, April [1868]. 

The w’eather is quite dolicioiis. Yestfirday, after writing to 
you, I strolled a little beyond the glade for an hour and a half, 
and enjoyed myself—the fresh yet dark green of the grand 
S<!otch lire, the brown of the catkins of the old birches, with 
their white stems, and a fringe of distant green from the 
larches, made an excessively pretty view. At last I fell fast 
asleep on the grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds singing 
around mo, and squirrels running up the trees, and some wood¬ 
peckers laughing, and it was as pleasant and rural a scene as 
over I saw, and I did not care one })enny how any of the 
beasts or birds had been ffuroed. I sat in the drawing-room 
till after eight, and then went and rood the Chief Justice’s 
summing up, and thought Bernard • guilty, and then read a 
bit of my novel, which is feminine, virtuous, clerical, philan- 
thropical, and all that sort of thing, but very decidedly flat. I 
say feminine, for the author is ignorant about money matters, 
and not much of a lady—for she makes her men say, “ My 
Lady.” I like Miss Cruik very much, though we have some 
battles, and differ on every subject. I like also the Hun¬ 
garian ; a thorough gentleman, formerly attach^ at Paris, and 
then in the Austrian cavalry, and now a pardtmed exile, with 
broken health. He does not seem to liko Kossuth, but says, 
he is certain [he is] a sincere patriot, most clever and eloquent, 
but weak, with no determination of character. . . . 

* Simon Bernard was tried in April 1858 ns an accessory to Orsini’s 
attempt on tlie life of tlie Emperor of tl»o French. The verdict wai “ nut 
guilty." 
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" I Lave done my best. If you had all my material I am sure j'on would 
have made a splendid betok .'—From a Utter to Lyell, June 21, 1851^. 


JUNE 18, 1858, TO NOVEMBER 1859. 


C. D. to C. Lyell. Down, 18tb [June 1858]. 

My dear Lvkll—S ome year or bo ago you roooniTnendoJ 
me to read a paper by Wallace in the Annahy* which had 
iutcrcBted you, and aa I waa writing to him, I knew this would 
please him much, so I told him. Ho has to-day Hcnt mo the 
enclosed, i-od asked me to forward it to you. It scorns to 
me well worth reading. Your words have come true with a 
vengeance—that I should bo forestalled. You said tin's, when 
I explained to you here very briefly ray views of ‘ Natural 
Selection ’ depending on the Btrugglo f(»r existence. I never 
saw a more striking coincidence ; if Wallace htul my MS. 
sketch written out in 1842, he could not have made a better 
short abstract I Even liiH tonns now stand as heads of my 
chapters. Please return me the MS., which he docs not say 
he wishes mo to publish, but I shall, of course, at onco write 
and offer to send to any journal. So all my originality, what¬ 
ever it may amount to, will he smashed, though my book, if it 
will ever have any value, will not bo deteriorated ; as all the 
labonr consists in the application of the theory. 

I hope you will approve of Wallace’s sketch, that I may tell 
him what you say. 

My dear Lyell, yours most truly. 

C. D, to 0. Lyell. Down [June 25, 1868]. 

My drab Lyell— I am very sorry to trouble you, busy as 
you are, in so merely personal an aflair; but if you will give 
me your deliberate opinion, you will do me as great a service 

* AnnaU and Mag. of Nat. JlUt., 1855. 
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as ever man did, for I have entire confidence in yonr jndgment 
and honour.... 

Tliere is nothing in Wallac(3*8 sketch which is not written 
ont much fuller in my sketch, copied out in 1844, and read by 
Hooker some dozen years ago. About a year ago I sent a’ 
short sketch, of which I liavo a copy, of my views (owing to 
coiTcspondence on several points) to Asa Gray, so that I could 
most truly say and prove that 1 take nothing from Wallace. 

I should bo extremely glad now to iiublish a sketch of my 
general views in about n dozen pages or so; but I cannot 
persuade myself that I can do so honourably. Wallace says 
nothing about publication, and I enclose his letter. But as I 
had not intended b) publi.sh any sketch, can I do so honourably, 
because Wallace has sent mo an outline of his doctrine ? I 
would far rather bum my whole book, than that ho or any 
other man should think tliat I had behaved in a paltry spirit. 
Do you not think his having sent mo this sketch ties my 
hands? .... If I could honourably publish, I would state 
that I was induced now to publish a sketch (and I should be 
voiy glad to bo permitted to say, to follow your advice long 
ago giveu) from Wallace Imving sent me an outline of my 
general conclusions. We ditl’er only, [in] that I was led to my 
views from what artificial selection lias done for dtjmestic 
animals. I would send Wallace a coj»y of ray letter to Asa 
Gray, to show him that I had not stolen his doctrine. But I 
cannot tell whether to publish now would not be base and 
paltry. This was my first impression, and I should have 
ceitainly acted on it had it not been for your letter. 

This is a trumpery aOuir to trouble you with, but you cannot 
tell bow mueh obliged I should bo for your advice. 

By the way, would you object to soud this and your answer 
to Hooker to bo forwarded to mo? for th*,u I sliall have, the 
opinion of my two best and kindest friends. This letter is 
miserably written, and I write it now, that I may for a time 
banish the whole subject; and I am worn out with musing. . . . 

My good dear friend, fiwgive me. This is a truiupei^ letter, 
influenced by trumj>ory feelings. , 

Yours most truly. 

I will never trouble you or Hooker on the subject agaim 

C. D. to C. Lycll. Down, 26th [June 1858]. 

My DKAn Lyell —Forgive me for adding a P.S. to make the 
case as strong as possible against myself. 

Wallace might say, “ You did not intend publishing an 
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abstract of yonr views till you rccoivcil my communication. 
Is it fair to take advantage of my having frooly, though un¬ 
asked, communicated to you my ideas, and thus prevent me 
forcstolling you ? ” The advantage which I should tiikt) being 
•that I am imluced to publish from privately knowing that 
Wallace is in the field. It seems hard on mo tliat I should ho 
thus compelh)d to lose my priority of luuny years’ standing, 
but I cannot feel at all sure that this alters the justieo of tin) 
case. First impressiims are generally right, and I at first 
thought it would bo dishonourable in mo now to publish. 

Yours most truly. 

P.S.—I have always thought you would nuiko a first-rate 
Lord Chancellor; and I now appeal to you as a Lord 
Chancellor. 


C. D. to J. D. Hooker. Tuesday night [.Tune 29, 1858]. 

My DEAU Hooker —I have just read your letter, and stjo 
you want the papers at once. I am quite prostrated,* and 
can do nothing, hut I send \\ allace, and the abstract f of my 
letter to .ti^sa Gray, which gives most iiiqxirfectly only Iho 
moans of change, and does not touch on reasons for heli<!viug 
that species do change. I dare say all is too late. I hardly 
care about it. But you are too generous to sacrifice so much 
time and kindness. It is most generous, mo.st kind. I send 
my sketch of 1844 solely that you may see by 3 our own 
handwriting that you did read it. I nsally cannot bear to 
look at it. Do not w'asto much time. It is miserahlo in me 
to care at all about priority. 

The table of contents will show what it is. 

I would make a similar, but shoi’t’er and more accurate 
sketch for the Jjinnean Journal. 

1 will do anything. God bless you, my dear kind friend. 

I can write no more. I send this by my servant to Kovv. 

The joint paper J of Mr, Wallace and my father \vas road 
at Linnean Society on the evening of July Ist. Mr. 

* After the death, from scarlet fever, of Iuh infant child. 

t “Abstract” is here used in the ^enae of “ extractin this sense 
also it occurs in the Linnean Journal, where the sources of my father’s 
pajTcr aro described. 

X “ On the tendency of Species to form Varieties and on tlie Perpetua¬ 
tion of Varieties and Species by Natural Means of Selection.”—7 innean 
Hociety'i Journal, ui. i>. 53. 
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Wallace’s Essay boro the title, “ On the Tendency of Varieties 
to doi»art indefinitely from the Original Type.” 

My father’s contribution to the paper consisted of (1) Ex¬ 
tracts from the sketch of 1844; ('2) part of a letter addressed 
to Dr. Asa Gray, dated September 6, 1857. The paper was *' 
“ coniinunicated ” to tlie Society by Sir Charles Lyell and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, in whose prefatory letter a clear account of 
the circumstances of the caso is given. 

Eoforring to Mr. Wallace’s Essay, they wrote ; — 

“ So highly (lid Mr. Darwin appreciate the value of the 
views therein sot forth, that he proposed, in a letter to Sir 
Charles Lyell, to obtain Mr. Wallace’s consent to allow the 
Essay to bo published as soon as possible. Of this step we 
liighly approved, provided Mr. Darwin did not withhold frt/m 
the public, as ho was strongly inclined to do (in favour of 
Mr. Wallace), the namioir wliich ho had himself written on 
the same subject, ami which, as before stated, one of us had 
penisod in 1841, and the contents of which wo had Ixtth of us 
boon privy to for many years. On representing this to Mr. 
Darwin, ho gave us p(jrrai6sion to make what use we thought 
jiroper of his memoir, Ac.; and in adopting our present course, 
of presenting it to the Linnean Society, wo have exjdained to 
Iiiin that wo aro not solely considering the relative claims to 
priority of himself and liis friend, but tho interests of science 
g(uionilly.” 

Sir Cliarles Lyell and Sir J. D. Hooker wi re present at the 
reading of tho paper, and both, I believe, made a few remarks, 
chiefly witli a view of impressing on those present the 
necessity of giving tho most careful consideration to what 
they had heard. Tlu're was, however, no seinldanco of a 
discussion. Sir Joseph Hooker writes to mo : “ Tlic interest 
excited was intense, but the subject wns too novel and too 
ominous for tlie old school to enter the lists, btforo armouring. 
After tho meeting it was talked over with bated breath: 
Lyelbs approval and perhaps in a small way mine, as his 
lieutenant in tho affair, rather overawed tho Fellows, who 
would otherw'iso have flown <»ut against tho doctrine. We 
had, too, the vantage ground of being familiar with the authors 
and their theme.” 

Mr. Wallace has, at my request, been so good as to allow me 
to publish tho following letter. Professor Newton, to whom 
the letter is addressed, had submitted to Mr. Wallace his re¬ 
collections of what the latter had related to him many years 
before, and had asked Mr. Wallace for a fuller version of the 
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story. Henco the few corrections in Mr. Wollaoe’s letter, for 
instance bed for hammock, 

A, B, Wallace to A. Newton. Frith Hill, Godaiming, 
• Dec. 3rd, 1887. 

My dear Newton—I had hardly hoard of Darwin before 
going to tho East, except as connected with tlio voyago of the 
Beaghy which I think I had read. 1 saw him once for a few 
minutes in the British Musouiu before I sailed. Through 
Stevens, my agent, I hoard that ho wanted curious varieties 
which he was studying. I think I wrote to him about some 
varieties of ducits I had scut, and he must have written once to 
me. I find on looking at his “ Life ” that his first letter to mo 
is given in vol. ii. p. 95, and another at p. 109, both after tho 
publication of my first paper. I must have heard from somo 
notices in the Athenaeum, I think (whicli 1 hud sent me), 
that ho was studying varieties and specios, and as I was con¬ 
tinually thinking of tho subject, I wrote to him giving some of 
my notions, and making somo suggestions. But at that tinuj 
I had not tho remotest notion that ho had already arrived at a 
definite tl \ ry—still Ic.ss tliat it was tho samo as occurred to 
mo, suddenly, in Tomato in 1858. Tho most interesting co¬ 
incidence in tho matter, I think, is, tliat I, as well as Darwin, 
was led to tho tlicory itself through Multhus—in my case it was 
hie elaborate account of tho action of “preventive cheeks” in 
keeping down the jmpulotion of savage races to a toloiiibly 
fixed but scanty number. This had strongly im jircssed mo, and 
it suddenly flashed u[K)n me that all animals are necessarily 
thus kept down—“the struggle for existonco”—while varia¬ 
tions, on which I was always thinking, must noccssarily ofttm 
bo beneficial, and would then caiiKo those varieties to increase 
while the injurious variations diminished.* You are quite at 
liberty to mention tho circumstuiieos, but I think you have 
coloured them a little highly, and introduced somo slight 
errors.* I "was lying on my bed (no hammocks in tho East) in 
tho hot fit of intermittent fever, when the idea suddenly caino 
to me. I thought it almost all out before tho fit was over, and 

• This fiassage was published as a footnote in a review of the I^e. and 
Letters of CItarli's Darwin which appeared in tlie Quarterlii limtiew, 
Jan. 18 Sp. In the new edition (1891) of Natural Selection and Trmical 
Nature (p. 20), Mr. Wallace has given the facta above narrated. There 
is a sligiit and quite uniuiportant discrepancy betsveen the two accounts, 
viz. that in the narrative of 1891 Mr. Wallace 8i)eakB of the “ cold fit” 
instead of the “ hot fit ** of his ague attack. 
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the moment I got up l>cg m to write it down, and I believe 
finiebed the first druft the next day. 

I had no idea whatever of “ dying,” —as it was not a serious 
illnoBH,—but I had the idea of workiTig it out, so far as I was 
nblo, when I returne-d h(»iiie, not at all expecting that Darwin 
had HO long anticipated me. I can truly say now, as I said 
many years ago, tliat I am glad it was so ; for I have not the 
love of wf>rJr, experiment and detail that was bo pre-eminent in 
Darwdn, and without which anything I could have wTittcu 
would never have convinced the world. If you do refer to mo 
at any huiglh, can you send mo a prwf and I will return it to 
you at once ? 

Yours faitlifully 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


C. I), to J. D. IlnoJcer. Miss Wedgwood’s, Hartficld, Tuubridge 

Wells [July loth, 1858]. 

Mv DEAR IIooKEu—Your letter to Wallace seems to me 
pcH'eet, (jiiito clear and most courteous. I do not tliink it 
could j)(‘ssihly Ixs ini]iroved, and 1 have to-day forwarded it 
with a letter of my own. 1 ahvays tliought it very possiblo 
that I might bo forestalled, but I fancied that I had a grand 
enough 8<uil not to care ; but I found myself mistaken and 
l)unisii('d; I had, however, quite resigned myself, and had 
written half a letter to Wallace to give up all priority to him, 
and should certainly not havo changed had it not been for 
Lyidl's and ymir quite extraordinary kindness. I assure you 
I feel it, and shall not forget it. I am more than satisfied at 
what took ])lueo at the Liuncan Society. I had thought that 
your letter ainl mine t(» Asa Gray W'ere to bo only an appendix 
to Wallace’s paper. 

We go from here in a few days to the sea-side, probably to 
the Isle of Wiglit, and on my return (after a battle with 
pigeon skeletons^ 1 will set to work at the abstract, though 
how on earth I shall make anything of an abstract in thirty 
pages of the Journal, I know not, but will try my best. . . . 

i must try and sec you Indoro your journey; but do^ not 
think 1 am fishing to ask you to como to Down, for you will 
havo no time for that. 

Yon cannot imagine how ploastnl I am that the notion of 
Natural Selection has acted as a purgative on your bowels 
of immutability. Whenever naturalists can look at species 
changing as certain, what a magnificent field will be oj)en,— 
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on all the laws of variation,—on tlio genealogy of all living 
beings,—on thoir linos of migration, &c. &c. Pray thank 
Mrs. Hot»ker for her very kind little note, and yray say how 
truly obliged I am, and in truth ashamed to think that she 
.^should have had the trouble of copying my ugly MS. It was 
extraordinarily kind in her. Farewell, my dear kind friend. 

Yours affectionately. 

P.S.—I have liad some fun here in watching a slave-making 
ant; for I could not help ratJier doubting tlio wonderful 
stories, but I have now soon a defeated marauding party, and 
I have seen a migration from one nest to another of the slave- 
makers, carrying their slaves (who are houses and not field 
niggers) in their mouths! 


C. D. to G. Lyfll. King’s Hoad Hotel, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight. July 18th [1858]. 

. . . We arc established hero for ten days, and then go on to 
Shanklin, wliich seems more amusing to one, like myself, who 
cannot walk. Wo hope much that the sea may do H. and L, 
good. Ann if it does, our expedition will answer, but not 
otherwise. 

I have never half thanked you for all the extraordinary 
trouble and kindness you show'cd mo about Wallace’s affair. 
Hooker told mo what was <lono at the Liuncan Soci«;ty, and I 
am far more tlian satisfied, and I do not think that Wallace 
can think my conduct unfair in allowing you and Hooker to do 
whatever you thought fair. I certainly was a little annoyed 
to lose all priority, but had resigned myself to my fate. I am 
going to prepare a longer abstract; but it is really impossible 
to do justice to the subject, except by’ giving the facts on 
which each conclu.sion is grounded, and that will, of course, be 
absolutely impossible. Your name and Hooker’s name ap¬ 
pearing, as in any way the least interested in my work will, I 
am certain, have the most important bearing in leading peoj)lo 
to consider the subject without prejudice. 1 look at this as so 
veryb important, that 1 am almost glad of Wallace’s paper for 
having led to this. 

My dear Lyell, yours most gratefully. 

The following letter refers to the proof-sheets of the 
Linnean paper. The * introduction ’ means the prefatory 
letter signed by Sir C. Lyell and Sir J. D. Hooker. 
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0. D. to J. D. Booker. King’s Hoad Hotel, Sondown, Islo of 
Wight. July 21st [1858]. 

My dear IIookeb —I received only yesterday tho proof- * 
sheets, which I now rot^iru. I think your introduction cannot 
bo improved. 

I am disgusted with my bad writing. I could not improve 
it, without rewriting all, which would not be fair or worth 
w'hilo, us I have begun on a bettor abstract for tho Linneau 
Society. ^ly excuse is that it never was intended for publi¬ 
cation. I have made (»nly a few corrections in the stylo; 
but I cannot make it decent, but I hoi>o moderately inlelligiblo. 

I sup[) 0 He Homo one W'ill correct the revise. (Shall I ?) 

Could I have a clean proof to sf.nd to Wallace V 

I have not yet fully considered your remarks on big genera 
(but your gc'TKU’ul corK-tirren(!o is of tho hujJiefit jHmihle interest 
to mo); nor siuill I bo able till I re-read my MS.; but you 
may rely on it that you never make a remark to me Avhich is 
lost from inattention. I am piirticulaily glad you do not object 
to my stating your objections in a moditiod form, for they 
always struck me as very important, and ns having much 
inherent value, whether or no they wore fatal to my notions. 

I will consider and reconsider all your remarks. . . . 

I am very glad at what you say about my Abstract, but you 
may rely on it that I will condense to the utin<»Bt. I W'ould 
aid in money if it is too long.* In how many ways you have 
aided me! 

Yours affectionately. 

The “ Abstract ” mentioned in tho last sentence of tho pre¬ 
ceding letter was in fact tho Orujin of Sucics^ on which he 
now sot to work. In his Antohiotjraphy (p. 41) ho speaks of 
boginuing to write in Septombor, but in Lis Diary he wrote, 
“July 20 to Aug. 12, at Saiidovvn, began Abstract of species 
hook.” “ Sop. IG, llocommenood Absti-act.” The book was 
bi'gun with tho idea that it would bd published as a paper, or 
series of papers, by tho Liimean Society, and it was only in 
tlie late autumn that it hccamo clear that it must take the form 
of an indci)endent volume. 

• That id to eay, he would help to pay for the printing, if it should 
proAO too long for the Linnean Society. 
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C. D. to J. D. II<fol-er. Norfolk House, Slianklin, Isle of 
Wight. [August 1858.] 

My dear Hooker,— I write merely to say that the MS. 
came safely two or throe days ago. I am mtich obliged for 
the correction of stylo ; I find it unuttcmbly dillioult to write 
clearly. When we moot I must ttilk over a few points on the 
subject. 

You speak of going to the sea side somewhere; wo think 
this the nicest sea side jdaco which we have ev(T seen, and wo 
like Shanklin beitrr than other spots on the south ofmst of tho 
island, though many are eharining and prettier, so Unit I 
would suggest your thinking of tliis place. Wo are on the 
actual coast; but tastes dilVer so inuolj about places. 

If you go to r»roads1iiirs, when there is a stnuig wind from 
tho coast of Franco and in fine, dry, warm weather, look out 
and you will prohahly (!) boo thistle-seeds blown across tho 
Chanmd. Tho other day I saw one blown right inland, and 
then ill a few ininutoK a second ono and then a third ; and I 
said to myself, God bless mo, how many thistles th(!ro must bo 
in Franco : and 1 ivroto a letter in imagination to you. Hut I 
then looked at tho Ioxd clouds, and noticed that they wore not 
coming inland, so 1 fearod a screw was loose, I tliiiii walked 
beyond a headland and found tho wind parallel to tlio coast, 
and on this very headland a noblo bed of thisthis, wliieJi by 
every wide eddy were blown far out to sea, and tlien eamo 
right in at right angles to tho sliore I One day such a number 
of insects w’oro washwl up by tho tide, aud I brought to life 
thirteen species of Coleoptcra ; not that I siiiiposo those camo 
from Franco. But do you watch for tliistle-scod as you saunter 
along the coast. ... 


C, D. to J. D. llooher. [Down] Oct. 6th, 1858. 

... If, you have or can make leisure, I should very much 
like to lioar nows of Mirs. Hooker, yourself, aud tho children. 
Where did you go, and what did you do and are doing? There 
is a comprchcn.sivo text. 

You cannot tell how I enjoyed your little visit hero. It 
did me much good. If Harvey* is still with you, pray 
remember me very kindly to him. 

... I am working most steadily at my Abstract f Origin of 
Species]^ but it grows to an inordinate length; yet fully to 

• W. H. H.irvcy, bom 1811, died 1866: a welbkaowa botanist. 

o 
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mako my view clear (and never giving briefly more than a fact 
or two, and slurring over diflicultics), I cannot make it shorter. 
It will yet take me three or four months; 8f> slow do I work, 
though never idle. You cannot imagine what a service you 
have done mo in making me make this Abstract; for though I 
thought I had got all clear, it has clarified my brains very 
much, by making me weigh tho relative importance of the 
several olemonts. 

Ho was not so fully occupied but that ho could find time to 
help his boys in their collecting. lie sent a short notice to 
tho Entomologists' Weekly Intelligencer^ Juno 25th, 1859, 
recording tho capture of Licinus sllphoiles, Chjtus mystiens^ 
Panagaus 4.-])uniulatus. Tho notice begins with ihe words, 
“ Wo throo very young collectors havijig lately taken in the 
parish of Down,” Ac., and is signed by three of his boys, but 
was clearly iu>t writU;n by tluiii. I have a vivid rccfdlection 
of tlio pleasure of tnniing out iny bottle of dea l beetles for my 
father to name, and tho cxciU'.ment, in which ho fully shared, 
whc'n any <»f tliern proved to la; uncommon ones. Tlic following 
letter to Mr. Fox (Nov lilth, 1858), ilhistratea this point:— 

“ I am niinimled of old days by my third hoy having just 
begun collecting beetles, an<l he caught tho other day llruchiuus 
crepitans, of immortal Whittlesoa More memory. My blood 
boiled with old ardour when ho caught a Licinus—a prize 
unknown to mo.” 

And again to Sir John Lilbbock ;— 

“ I foci like an old wardiorso at tho sound of the trumpet 
W'hon I read aluuit the capturing of rare beetles—is not this a 
magnanimous simile for a decayed entomologist?—It really 
almost makes mo long to begin collecting again. Adios. 

“ ‘ Flercut Eutoiiiologia ’ 1 —to which toast at Cambridge I 
have dnmk many a glass of wine. So again, ‘ Florcat Ento- 
mologia.’—N.B. I have not now been drinking any glasses full 
of wine.” 

C D. to tf. D. Hooker. Down, Jan. 23rd, 1859? 

... I enclose letters to you and mo from Wallace. I ad¬ 
mire extremely the spirit in which they are written. I pever 
felt very sure what he would say. He must bo an amiable 
man. Please return that to me, and Lycll ought to be told 
how well satiafie*! he is. These letters have vividly brought 
before mo how much I owe to your and Lyell’s most kind and 
generous conduct in all this aflair. 

. . . How glad I shall be w'hen tho Abstract is finished, and 
I can rest I . . . 
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C. D. /♦> A. B. Wallace. Down, Jan. 25th [1859]. 

, Mt »EAR SiRi—I wttB extremely much i)h;a«c<l at reci'iving 
three days ago ytmr letter to mo and that to Dr. Hooker. 
Permit mo to say liow heartily I admire tho spirit in which 
they are written. Though I had absolutely nothing whatcvei- 
to do in leading L}"©!! and Hooker to what they thought a fair 
course of action, yet I naturally could not but feel anxious to 
hear u hat your imprcssiim would be. I owe indinclly mucl> 
to you and them; ft)r I almost think that Lyell would have 
proved right, and I should never have complettd my larger 
work, for I have found my Abstract [Origin of Spedt's~\ hard 
enough with ray poor healtJi, but now, thank God, I am in iny 
last chapter but one. I^Iy Abstract will maloi a small voluimi 
of 400 or 600 pages. Whenever published. I will, course', 
send you a copy, and then you will S(*o what I mean about the 
part which I believe selection lias played with domestic pro¬ 
ductions. It is a very different part, as you sujipose, from 
that played by “ Natural Selection. ” I sent off, by tho same 
nddrc'.ss as this note, a copy of the Journal of the Liunran 
Soctel^j and subsecpiontly I have sent soino half-dozen cojiios 
of the paper. I have many other copies at your disp< .sal. , . . 

I am glad to hear tliat you hav(> been attending to Ijiids’ 
nests. I have done so, tliough almost cxcluHivfsly under on<i 
point of view, viz. to show that instincts vary, so Unit seleetion 
could work on and improve them. h\iw otla r instincts, so to 
speak, can Im) preserved in a Museum. 

Many thanks for your offer to look after Ixnses’ stripes ; if 
there arc any donkeys, pray add them. 1 am dt-lighf^'d to hoar 
that you liavc collected bees’ (5<tmbs, • . . This is an especial 

hobby of mine, and I tliink I can throw a light on the subject. 
If you can collect duplicates at no vc:ry great expense', I 
should bo glad of some sjKJcimouB for myself with some be.« s of 
each kind. Young, growing, and irregular combs, and tlios(j 
which have not hud pupae, arc most valua]>lo for measuromontH 
and examination. Their edges should bo w ell protr cted against 
abrasion. 

Every one xvbr.m I have seen has thought your paper very 
well written and interesting. It puts my extracts (written in 
1839,* now just twenty years ago!), which I must say in 
apology were never for an instant intended for publication, 
into the shade. 

• See a diecussion on the date of the earlieet sketch of tho Origin 
in the TAte and Leiter$, ii. p 10. 

0 2 
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You ask about LyelVs frame of miud. I think he is somc- 
\'hat staggered, but does not givf3 in, and speaks with horror, 
often to ino, of what a thing it would be, and what a job it 
would Ixi for the next edition of The 2*rincij)lciif if ho w-ere 
“ perverted.” But ho is most candid and honest, and I think 
will end by being perverted. Dr. Hooker has become almost 
as heterodox as you or I, and I l<K)k at lIt)oker as by far the 
most capable judge in Europe. 

IVIost cordially do I wish you health and entire sucjcess in 
all your pursuits, and, God knows, if admirable zeal and 
energy deserve success, most amply do y<tu deserve it. I look 
at my own career as nearly run out. If I can jmblisb my 
Abstract and perhaps my greater work on the same subject, 
I shall look at my course as done. 

lk!li(;ve mo, my dear Sir, y(;urfi very sinccrel}’. 

In March 1859 the work wa.s telling heavily on him. He 
wrote to Fox :— 

“ 1 can see daylight through my work, and am now finally 
ciorrocting my chiij)lor8 for the press ; and I liopo in a month 
or six weeks to liavo j>roof-sheots. I am weary (»f my work. 
It is a very odd thing that I have no sensation that I overwork 
my brain; hut facta com])cl nui to conclude that my brain was 
never formed for juuch thinking. Wo are resolved to go for 
two or three months, when I have finished, to Ilklcy, or some 
huch place, to see if I can anyhow give my health a good start, 
for it certainly has he( n wretched of late, and has incapacitated 
me for everything. You do mo injustice when you think that 
f work for fame; I value it to a certain extent ; but, if I know 
myself, I w'ork from a sort c>f instinct t > try to make out 
truth." 


C. i>. til C. LtjdL Down, March 28th '1859 . 


My iieau Lyf.il,— If I ketp decently well, I hope to be able 
to go to press with my volume early in May. This being so, 
I want much to beg n little advice from you. From an ex¬ 
pression in Lady Lyell’s note, I fancy that you have spo'ken to 
Murray. Is it so ? And is ho w illing to publish my Ab¬ 
stract ■? • If you will toll me whether anything, and what has 
passed, I will then wriie to him. Does he know at all of the 
subject of the book ? Secondly, can you advise me whether I 
had better state what terms of publication I should prefer, or 

• Th^ Origin of Spr/'.ie* 
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first ask him to projkotio terms ? And what do you think would 
be fair terms for an edition ? Share profits, or what ? 

Lastly, will you bo so very kind as to look at (ho onclosod 
title and give me your opinion and any criticisraH ; yon must 
remember that, if I have health, and it appears wortli doing, 1 
have a much largc'r und full book on the same aufiject nearly 
ready. 

My Abstract will be about five hundred pages of tl»o Hiz<> 
of your first edition of the JUemenis of Geology. 

Pray furgive mo troubling you with the ab(»vo quorios ; and 
you shall have no more troiiblo on the subject. I hoju) the 
world goes well with you, and that voit are getting on with 
your various works. 

1 am working very hard for mo, and long to fini.sh und bo 
free and try to recover some health. 

My dear Lycll, over yours. 

P.S.—W^-ul(l you advise ino to tell Murray tliat my book is 
not mi ro mti-< rtlo dox than the subjret makes inevitabh}, Tliut 
I do not discuss tho origin of man. That I do not bring in 
any discussion about Genesis, Ac. Ac., and only give fads, and 
such conclusions from them as seem to mo fair. 

Or had • bdb r say nothing to IMurray, and assume that hci 
cannot object to this much unf)ithodoxy, which in fsu;' is not 
more than any Gecdogieal Tn atiso which runs slap counter to 
Genesis. 

Enclueurc. 

AN AbSlllACT OF AN FSSAY 

OV TtIK 

0 hi G I N 

I 

or 

SPECIES AND V A PIETIES 

THROUGH NATURAL SEf.l-'JlION 

»r 

CnARLES DaIIW'IK, M.A, 

vnuow or thr rotai., oioixwirAT., A^D i,iNVEAir rooTcrtM, 


LONDON I 

fto. & 0 . Ac. &0. 


18:>9. 
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C. T). to C. Lijell. Down, March 30th [1859]. 

My DEAii Lyell,—Y ou havo been niicommnnly kind in all 
you have (biiio. You ru»t <'nly hiivo su'cd me much trouble 
and Home anxiety, but havo done all incomparably better than I 
could liave done it. T am much pleased at all you Bay about 
Murray. I will \\rit(i citlujr to-<lay or to-morrow to him, and 
will Bend slioi tly a largo bundle of MS., but unfortunately I 
cannot for a veek, us tbo lirst throe cbajitc^rs are in the 
copyists’ hands. 

1 am sorry about Murray objecting to the term Abstract, as 
T look at it as tbo only possible apology for not giving refer- 
enoes and facts in full, but I will dufor to liirn and you. I am 
also sorry about the term “ natural selection.” 1 hope to 
retain it W'itb (sxplanatifui somewhat as tlius :— 

“ Tlirouglv luilurul Hclcction, or lli»* j>r 08 rrvutit)n of favoured raceti.” 

Why I like tbo temi is that it is constantly used in all worka 
on breeding, and I am Rur 2 )rised that it is not familiar to 
Murray; but I Lave bo long studied Rucb works that I have 
ceased to be a competent judge. 

1 again most truly and cordially thank you for your really 
valuable assistance. 

Yours most truly, 

0. I), to /. D, Ifoola'i'. Down, April 2ud [1859], 

... I wrote to him [itr. Murray] and gave liim the 
headings of the chai)ters, and told him he could not have tbo 
MS. for ten days or so; and tliiB morning I received a letter, 
olVeriug me handsome terms, and agreeing to publish without 
Bcoiug the I^IS.! So ho is eager enough ; 1 think I should 
have heen cautiouB, anyhow, but, owing to your letter, I told 
liim most rxjdinthj that I acc.e 2 )t his offer solely (»n condition 
that, after ho has soon part or all the MS. he has fulj power 
(*f retracting. You will think me presumptuous, but I think 
my book will bo popular to a eertaiif extent (cmuigb to ensure 
[against] heavy loss) amongst scientific and Bcmi-scientific 
mou; why I think so is, because I have found in conversation 
BO great and surprising an interest amongst such men, and 
Bvmie 0-scientific [non-sciontifie] men on this subject, and all 
my chapters are m»t nearly so dry and dull as that which you 
have read on geographical distribution. Anyhow, Murray 
ought to l>e tho best judge, and if ho chooses to publish it, I 
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think I may wash my hands of all ro8p.)nsIbility. I am sura 
my fnends, i.e. Lyell and you, have boon extraordinarily kind 
in troubling yourstilvos on tho inattor. 

I siiall bo delighted to boo you tho day before Good Friday ; 
there would l>e one advantage ft)r you in any otbor day—as 
I believe bntli my b.iys come homo on that day—and it would 
bo almost impossible that 1 could send tho carriage for you. 
There will, I believe, bo some rolatiima in tho house—but I 
hope you will not caro for that, as wo shall easily got as much 
talking as my imhccile state allows. I shall deeply enjoy 
seeing you, 

... I am tired, so no more. 

1\S.—Please to send, well tied up with strong string, my 
Geographical 1\IS. t<r,yards tho latter half cif next week —i.e. 
7th or Hth—that I may send it with more to Murray ; and God 
help him if ho trios to read it. 

... I cannot help a little doubting wliethcr Lyell would 
take much pains to induce Murray to publish my book ; this 
was not done at my rotiuust, and it rather gratos against my 
pride. 

I know tliat Lyc'll has been infinitely kind about my affair, 
but your lashed underlinodj “ induce ” gives tho idea that 
Lyell had unfairly urged Murray. 

C, I), to J. Murray. Down, April 5th [1859]. 

My DEAU Sm,—I send by this post, tho Title (with some 
rcuiarks on a separate page), and the first three chapters. If 
you have patience to road all Ohaptur I., I honestly tliink you 
will have a fair notion of tho interest of tho wliolo b lok. It 
may bo crmceit, but I believe tlie subject will interest the 
public, and I am sure that tho viewp are original. If you 
think otherwise. 1 must repeat my request that you will freely 
reject my work ; and though I sliall bo a littlo disapp liiito l, 1 
shall bo in no way injured. 

If ^ou ch(s)So to road Chapters II. and III., you will have a 
dull and rather abbtrusq chapter, and a plain and intercstiug 
one, in my opinion. 

As soon as you have done with tho MS., please to send it 
by careful messenger^ and plainly directed, to Misa Q. ToUett,* 
14, (Jueon Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 

This lady, being an excellent judge of style, is going to look 
out for erri^ra for me. 

* Miiia ToUett was on old friend of tbs family. 
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Yon must take your own time, but the Booner you finish, the 
sooner she will, and the sooner 1 shall get to press, which 1 so 
carnoBtly wish. 

I presume you will wish to see Chapter IV.,* the key-stone 
of my arch, and Chapters X. and XI., but plcaRO to inform mo 
on this hood. 

My dear Sir, yourfl sincerely. 

On April 11th bo wroto to Hooker : — 

“ I write one lino to say tliat I luiard frijm Murray ycBtor- 
day, and ho says ho has road the tirst thn o chapters of 
(my] MS. (and tliis iiicliuhts a very dull one), and he abides by 
liis otl'er. Henco he dues nut want more MS., and you can 
send my Geogmphical chapb r whoii it pleasoB you.” 

Tart of tlio MS. seems to have betui lust on its way back to 
my father. He wrote (April 14) to Sir J, D. Hi-oker :— 

“ J have the old MS., othorwisc the loss would liavo killed 
mel The worst is now that it will cause delay in getting to 
press, and far •\ror»l of all, 1 lose all adviintago of y(uir having 
looked over my chapter,f except the third part returned. I 
am very sorry Mrs. Hooker took the trouble of copying the 
two pages.” 


C. D. to J» I). ITooler. [April or May, 1850.] 

. . . PlenRc do not say to any one that 1 thought my book on 
species would bo fairly ])(tpular, and have a fairly remunerative 
sale (which was the height of my ambition), for if it prove a 
dead failure, it would make mo the more ridiculous. 

I enclose a criticism, a taste of the future— 

Jtev. S. Ilavtjhtons Addrvss to the Geological Sodefif, Dublin.'^ 
This speculation of Mes-srs. Darwin and Walhioo would 
not be worthy of notice were it not for the weight of authority 
of the names (i.c. Lyell’s and yours), imd.r whoso auspices it 
has been brought forward. If it means what it says, ij. is a 
truism; if it means anything more, it is contrary to fact.” 

Q. E. D. 

• Tn the first edition Chapter iv. was on Natural Selection. *■ 

t The following ohara^teri^‘lic acknowlcclgnicnt of the help he received 
occurs in a letter to Hooker, of al>out thiti time: I never did pick any 
one’s pocket, but whilst writing uiy present chapter I keep on feeling 
(even wlnn differing iiu'st from you) lutt ns if I were stealing from you, 
so much do I owe to your writings ana conversation, so much mure than 
mere acknowlodgmenta show." 

X Feb. 9th, 1958. 
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C. D, to J. D. Hooker. Down, May lltli [1869]. 

My DEAR Hooker, —Thank you for telling mo ahoiit 
I ohecurity of Rtylo. But on my life no nigger with hiBh over 
him could have worked harder at eloarnoss tlmu 1 have done. 
But the vory difficulty to me, of itself leads to tho probability 
that I fail. Yet one lady who has read all my MS. has found 
only two or throo obscure senbinces ; but Mrs. Hooker having 
so found it, makes me trcunblo. I will do my best in proofs. 
You are a good man to take tho trouble to write about it. 

With respect to our mutual muddle,* I never fi>r n moment 
thought wo could not iiiako our ideas chiar to each other by 
talk, or if either of us had time to write in ezfenno. 

I imagine from some ox]>ressionH (but if you ask mo what, 
I could not answer) that ycu look at vaiiability as Ronio 
necessary contingency with organisms, and furtlier that tljonj 
is some uo< essary tendency in tlio variability to go on diverging 
in character t»r degree, Jf you do, L do not ugroo. “ Be- 
versiou ” again (a form of inluiritance), I look at as in no way 
directly connected wdth Variation, though <tf course inheritance 
is of fundamental importance to us, f^r if a variation ho not 
inherited, it is of no Rignificati<m to us. It w-as on Hindi points 
as these I fancied lliat wo perhaps started dilhjrcutly. 

I fear that my book will not desorvo at all tlje j)lciisant 
things you say about it, and Good Lord, how I do long to hav<‘ 
done with it! 

Since the above was WTitteu, I have reoeivi d und Imve l)(a3n 
much infcmtvd by A. Gray. I am delighted at bis note about 
my and Wallace’s paper. Ho will go round, for it is futile to 
give up very many species, and stop at an arbitrary lino at 
others. It is what my father called Unij^riaiiism, “ a feather¬ 
bed to catch a falling Christian.”, . . 

C. J), to J. Murray. Down, June 14th [1859j, 

My dear Srii,—Tho diagram will do very well, and I will 
send it shortly to Mr. West to have a few trifling corrections 
mads. 

I get on very slowly with proofs. I remember wTiting to 
you that I thought there would be not mucli correction. I 

♦ “ When I go over the chapter I will see what I ran do, but I hardly 
know bow 1 am obscure, and 1 tbiuk wo are Hraiichow in a mutual 
muddle with re spect to each other, from alarting from tome fuiidamenlally 
differeut notions.”—-Letter of May flth, 1S59. 
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lumeBtly wrote wliat I thought, but was most grievously 
mistaken. 1 find the stylo incrcxlibly bad, and most difficult 
to make clear and smooth. I am o.vtremely sorry to say, on 
accvmnt of ('Xi)Oiise, and loss of time for mo, that the corrections 
are vi'ry heavy, as h<'uvy as possiblo. But from casual glances, 
I still hope that later chaj)terH arc not so badly written. How 
I could have written so badly is ^uite inconceivable, but I 
suppose it was owing to my wliole attention being fi.'tcd on the 
general line <.f argument, and not on details. All I can say is, 
tliat 1 am very sorry. 

Yours very sincerely. 

C. Jh to J. D. IJoiiktr. Down [Sept.] 11th [1859], 

My DioAU IIooKKu, —1 corrected the last proof yesterday, 
and I have now my revises, index, d.c, which will take me 
near to the end of the month. So that the nock of my work, 
thank fiod, is broken. 

I write now to say that I am uneasy in rny conscience about 
hesitating t * look over your proofs,* but I w^as feeling 
miserably unwell and shatttuod wlnn I wrote. I do not 
snppoHO I could be of hardly any use, but if 1 could, pray 
send me any proofs. I should bo (and fear I was) the most 
ungrateful man to hesitate to do anything for you after some 
fifteen or more years’ help from you. 

As soon as ever I have fairly finished I shall he off to Ilkloy, 
or somo other Hydropathic estahlishment. But I shall be 
some time yet, as my ju’oofs have been so utterly obscured 
with corrections, that I liave to c{>rrcct heavily on revises. 

Murray proposes to publisli the first week in November. 
Oli, good heavens, the rolit'f to my lieud and body to banish 
the whole subject from my mind I 

I hop*} you do not think mo a brute cbout your proof- 
sheets. 

Farewell, yours affc tionatoly. 

Tho following letter is interesting as showing with*what a 
very moderate amount of recognition he was satisfied,—and 
more than satisfied. ^ 

Sir Charles Lyell was President of the Geological section at 
tho meeting of the British Association at Aberdeen in 1859. 
In his address ho said :—“ On this difficult and mysterious 
subject [Evolution] a work vrill very shortly appear by Mr, 


• Of Hooker’s Flora of Au4traUa. 
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OharlcB Darwin, the result of twenty years of observations anti 
experiments in Zoology, Botany, and Geology, by whicli ho 
has been led to the conclusion that those powers of nature 
which give rise to races and pornianent varieties in animals 
and plants, are the same as those wliich in much longer periods 
produce species, and in a still longer scries of ages give rise 
to diflFerences of generic rank. Ho apjK^ars to ino to have 
succeeded by his investigations and reasonings in throwing a 
flood of light on many classes of phenomena connoek d with 
tho .affinities, geographical distribution, and geological suc- 
coBsion of organic beings, for wliirli no other liypolliesls has 
lieon able, or bus oven attoinjjted to neeonnt.” 

My father wrote :— 

“ You once gave ino intense pleasure, or rather delight, by 
the way you were interested, in a maimer I never expected, 
in my Coral Iti'of notions, and now you have again given mo 
similar pleasure by the manner you have notieed my species 
work. Nothing could bo more satisfactory to me, and I thank 
you for myself, and even more for tho subject's sake, as I 
know well that tho sentonco will make many fairly consider 
the subject, instead of ridiculing it.” 

And ag'o'n, a few days later;— 

“ I do tiiank you fir your eulogy at Alieixhien. I have boon 
BO wearied and exhausted of late that I liavo fur months 
doubted whether I have lud boon tlirowing away time and 
labour for nothing. But now I cure not wliat tiio univorHal 
world says ; I have always found you rigid, and certainly on 
this occasion I am m>t going to doubt for tho first time. 
Whether you go far, or but a very short way with mo and others 
who believe as I do, I am contented, for my work (sannot b<i 
in vain. You would laugh if you knew how often I have read 
your paragraph, and it has acted like a little dram.” 

0. D. to C. Lyell. Down, Sept. 30th [1859]. 

My jdkab Lyell, —I sent off this morning the last sheets, 
but without index, which is not in typo. I look at you as my 
Lord High Chancellor hi Natural Science, and therefore 1 
request you, after you have finished, just to re-run over tho 
heads in tho recapitulation-part of the last chapter. I shall lie 
* deeply anxious to hear what you decide (if you are able to 
decide) on the balance of the pros and contras given in my 
volume, and of such other pros and contras as may occur to 
you. I hope that you will think that I have given tl;o 
difficulties fairly. I feel an entire conviction that if you are 
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now staggered to any moderate extent, yon will come more 
and more round, the longer \’ou keep the sii>»ieci at all before 
your mind. I roniombor w’ell how many long years it was 
before I could look into the face of some of the difficulties 
and not feel quite abashed. I fairly struck my colours before 
the case of neuter insects.* 

I suppose that I am a very slow thinker, for you would bo 
surprised at the number of years it to(»k me to sec ehavrly what 
some of the problems wore which had to be solved, such ns 
the necessity of the prineijdo of divergence of character, the 
extinction of intermediate varieties, on a continuous area, with 
graduated conditions; the double problem of sterile first 
crosses and sterile hybrids, (tc, itc. 

Looking back, I think it ^s'a8 more difficult to see what the 
problems were than to solve them, so far ns I have succeeded 
in doing, and this scorns to me rather curious. Well, good or 
bad, iiiy work, thank God, is ovit ; and liard woi*k, I can 
assure you, 1 have had, and much work which lias never borne 
fruit. You can see, by the way 1 am serildiling, that 1 hav^^ 
an idle and rainy afterno(»n. I was not able to start for Ilkley 
yesterday us I was too unwell; hut T hope to get there on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. Do, I beg ymi, mIicii you have 
finished my book and tlionglit a little over it, let mo hear from 
you. Never mind and pitch into me, if you think it requisite : 
some future day, in Lomlon possibly, you may give mo a few 
('riticisms in detail, that is, if you have scribbled any rcmaiks 
on the margin, for the chance of a second edition. 

Murray has irriutcd 1250 copies, which seems to me rather 
too large an edition, but I hope ho will not lose. 

I iiiako as much fuss about my book as if it were my first. 
Forgive me, and believe me, ray dear Lyell, 

Yours most sincerely. 

The l)Ook was at last finished and printed, and ho wrote to 
Mr. Murray:— 

Ilkltw, Yorkohire [i859j. 

My dkar Sia,—I have received your kind note and the 
copy; I am infinitely pleased and proud at the appearance of 
my child. • 

• Origin of SpcoieHy Gth edition, vol ii. p. “ But with the 

working unt we have an inject diiicring preatly from its parents, yet 
absolutely sterile, sti that it could never have tran.-mitted successively 
ac'uuircd mtHlUicatious of structure or instinct to its progeny. It may 
well be askiKl how is it possible to reconcile this case with the theory of 
natural selection?” 
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I quite agree to all you propose about price. But yon arc 
1*60117 generous about the, to me, scandalously heavy 
corroctions. .A jo you not acting unfairly towards yourself? 
Would it not bo bettor at least to share the 1^72 H«. ? I shall 
Imh fully satistiofl, for I liad no business t<J send, though quite 
unintentionally and unexpectedly, such badly composed MS. to 
the printers. 

Thank you ft>r your kind offer to distribute the copies to niy 
friends and assisters as soon as possible. Do not troubbt 
yourself much about the foreigners, as Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate have most kindly fjffered to do their best, and they aro 
accustomed to send to all parts of the world. 

I will pay for my copies whenever you like. I am so glad 
that you wore so good as to undertake the piihlication of my 
book. 

INIy clear Sir, yours very sincere>ly, 

Ohaulks Dauwin.. 

Tbo further history of the book is given iu the next 
chapter. 
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CIIAPTKU XIT. 

TirE rtmMOAiiox of the * omoin of spEctrs.’ 

‘‘II tiK MilK i (li.it }n«ur will |iro'nil)ly liavi' iiiHiit jn’r ibnn 

iiiy Ixiok 111 (IcciiUnp; win tin r Mii'li vi'-wn liH 1 IjoM will In* admitti'd or 
rojoctdl at prcHcnt; in tin* fntuio I <*rtiviiof doubt about tlu*ir adruitlaucc, 
and our |iO»tfrity will marvol as niuob about tho curront lK.*lifcf ub wo do 
about loHhil hlioliH liiiviii'' Ix on tlioimht bt have boon oroatod as we now 
boo tlioiii.”—From a b tt« r to I-yoU, Srpt. 

o(!Toju:ii ISoO, '10 r>K('i:Mut:u illsT, 1^359. 

Under tlio (Into of OctoUr ]<^r> 9 , in my fathor’s Diary 
ocoAiiH tlio outry Fiuislied proofa (thirteen months and ton 
days) of Abstract on Orvjin of Scenes ; 1250 copies printed. 
Tho first edition was published on November 21tb, and all 
copies sold first day.'* 

fn OcIoIkt ho was, as wo have soon in tho last chapter, at 
llkloy, near Leeds ; tlu'ro ho roinainod with his family until 
Docouiber, and on tho 9th of that mouth ho was again at 
Down. Tho only other entry in the Diary for this j’car is ns 
follow's:—“During cud of Novemhor and beginning of 
Dcoombor, employed in correcting for second edition of 3000 
copies ; multitude of letters.” 

Tho first and a few of tho subsequent letters refer to proof- 
sheets, and to early copies of tho Origin whir-h were sent to 
friends before the book was published. 

C. Lgcll to C. Darwin. October 3rd, 1859. . 

My dear Darw’in,— I have juot finished your volume, and 
right glad I am that I did my btst with ITooker to persn^o 
you to publish it without w-aiting for a time which probably 
could never have arrived, though you lived till the age of a 
hundrt'd, when you had prepared all your facts on which you 
ground so many grand generalizations. 

It is a splendid ease of close reasoning, and long substantial 
argument tlironghout so many pages; the condensation im¬ 
mense, too great perhaps for the uninitiated, but an effective and 
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important proliminory statomoiit, which will admit, even before 
yemr detailed proofs appear, of some occasional useful exempli < 
fioation, such as your pigeons and cirripedos, of which you 
make such excellent use. 

I mean that, when, as I fully expect, a now edition is soon 
called for, you may liorc and there insert an actual case to relievo 
the vast number of abstract propositions. So far as I am 
concerned, I am S(> well prepared to take your statoinonts of 
facts for granted, that I do not think the “ pieces justificativoR ’* 
when published will make much difle-ronco, and I have long 
seen most clearly that if any conc<'KRi<)u is made, all that you 
claim in your concluding pag('K will follriw. It is this wlncJi 
has made mo so long liesitale, always feeling tliat the case <pf 
Man and his races, and of other animalR, and that of plants is 
one and tlie same, and tlial if a “ vera ctiUKa ’* ])o admitted for 
one, instead of a purely unknown and imaginary om\ such as 
the woid “ Orcaticui,*' all tlie coo‘;e.pionoeR must follow. 

I fear I have not time to-day, as I am just It-aving tliis 
place to indulge in a varit ty of comnu nt'^, and U) say how 
much I was delighted \\ith Oceanic Islands — Hudimontary 
Organs—Embryology—tbo genealogical key to tlio Natural 
System, Gc^-graphical Distribution, and if I went on I sliould 
bo copying the heads of all your eliapters. But I will say a 
word of the Rccupilulatiou, in case somo slight alUjration, or, 
at leapt, omispion of a word or two bo still jpossiblo in that. 

In the first place, at p. IHO, it cannot surely bo said that 
the most eminent nulnralists have rejected tbo view of llic 
mutability of specicriV You d<» not mean to ignore G. St 
Hilaire and Lamarck. As to tho liitt(>,r, y<»n may say, that in 
regard to animals y<-u snb.M'UuJo natural teloction for volition 
to a certain considerable extent, but in his tluiory of tho 
changes of plants ho c<juld not intrcjduco Volition ; ho may, no 
doubt, have laid an undue comparative stress on changes in 
physical conditions, and too little on tlioso of contending 
organisips. Ho at least was for tho universal mutability of 
spocies and for a genealogical link between the first and tho 
present. Tho men of his school also appealed to domesticated 
variftties. fDo you mean living naturalists ?) * 

The first page of this most iraporlant summary gives tho 
adversary an ^vantage, by putting forlh so abruptly and 
crudely such a startling objecti(m as tho formali<m of “ tho 

• In hii next letter to Lyell ray father writes; “TJio orniairion of 
‘livind’ before ‘eminent' naturaliets was a drcad.'iil blunder." In the 
first edition, as published, the blunder is eorrected by tlie iiddition of the 
word “ Itring.” 
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eye,” * not by means analogous to man’s reason, or rather by 
some power iiumeusurably superior to human reason, but by 
Hiiperindiicod variation like those of which a cattle-breeder 
avails hi nisei f. Pages would bo ro<iuired thus to state an 
objeeliou and remove it. It would be better, as you wish to 
peisuade, t»> say imthing. Lcuive <!ut several sentences, and in 
a future edition bring it out more fully. 

. . . JJut these are sraill matters, mere spots on the siin. 
Your C'>in])firiH(ju <»f the letters reJained in words, when no 
longer wanted for the sound, to rudimentary organs is excellent, 
as both are truly genealogical. . . . 

You enclose your sheets in old 31S., so the Post Office very 
prope rly charge them, as letti.'rs, ‘2d. extra. I wish all their 
linos tin 3IS. were worth us much. I paid 4«. Gd. for such wash 
the other day from Paris, from a man who can prove 300 
deluges in the valley of Seine. 

With my hearty congratulations to you on your grand work, 
believe mo. 

Ever very affectionately yours. 


C’. 1>. fo L. Afjasalz.^ Down, Novcmla r 11th [1859]. 

My deah Sju, — I have ventured to send you a copy of my 
book (as yet only an ahstract) on the Ori>jin of Sprcieit. As 
the coiiclu.sions at wliich I have arrived on several points differ 
so widely from yours, I have thought (sboiild you at any time 
read mv volume) that you might think that I had scut it to 
y<'U out of a spirit of defiance or bravado ; but I assure you 
that I act under a wholly different frame of mind. I hope that 

* D.nwiii wil l*' to Asa Gray in 1800:—“Tho cyo to this day gi^ca 
ina 11 0"K1 t'hinUrr, but win n I think of the fin*' known gradations, my 
rwwni ti 111 * nu- 1 ('Uglit to conquer the cold hliuddiT 

t Jt'rtu l,('Ui8 llud'ilpho Aca'Biz, liorn at Murtior, <iu the bike of Mnrat 
in Svvitii'rlund. on ^lay 2Stn, 1H07. lie omi^rvatoJ to America'u IStG, 
where ho spuit the rest of hia Itfi', and died l)i*o. 14th, 1873. His Life, 
written by his widow, was published in 1SS5 Thn followin'^ extract 
from a letter to Agassiz DS5n) ip worth giving, as shoaing how my 
father regarded him, and it may bo aifdcd that 1 is cordial feeling 
lowiirds the great American naturalist rimained ^t^ol!g to the end of his 
life:— 

“I have pcldiira been more deeply gratified than by receiving your 
most kind presintof Superior. 1 iiad heard it, and had much 

wished tt) read it but I oonfess that it was the very gri-at hon mr of 
having in my jios-ession a work with yoiir autograph as a pres'ntttion 
copy, that luis given me such lively and sincere ph a>ure. I cordially 
thank you for it. I have begun to read it with uucomm''n interest, 
wlih'h I see will i icrease os 1 go on.’’ 
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yon will at l*‘ast give me credit, however erroneons you 
may think my conolusionR, for having earnestly eiideiivourcd 
to arrive at the truth. With sincere respect, I Insg leave t«j 
remain, 

Yours very faithfully. 

He sent copies of the Or<V/in, nccoin})aMi(Kl by lotlt'rs similar 
to the last, to M. Do Caudollo, Dr. Asa dray, Falconer luul 
Mr. Jonyns (Blomeficld). 

To Henslow ho wrote (Nov. 11th, 1859) :— 

“ I have told Murray to send a copy of my hook on Speci(j.<» 
to you, my dear old master in Natural History; I fear, liow- 
ever, that you will not aj)j)rovo of your jmpil in this ease. The 
book in its present state does not sliow the amount of labour 
which I have bestowed on llu» subject. 

“If you have time to road it carefuny, and would take the 
trouble bj point ont what j)arta seem weakest to you aud what 
best, it would bo a most material aid to mo in writing my bigger 
book, which I hope to commence in a few months. You know 
also how highly I value your judgment. Hut 1 am net so un¬ 
reasonable as to wish (>r expect you to writo detailed and 
lengthy cr t’cisms, but mendy a few general remarks, pointing 
out the weakest parts. 

“If you are in ever so sVnjhf a thtjrre slaggenjd (which T 
hardly expect) on the immutability of spetrics, then I am 
convinced with further rellection you will bcfcomo mf)ro and 
more staggered, f<;r this has been the ju’oee^s Ihnmgh which 
my mind has gone.” 


C. D. to A. It. Walhv'o, Tlkl' V, November DMli, 18.59. 


My deau .''in,— 1 have told Muir.iy to Bond you by post (if 
possible) a copy of my book, and I hope that you will receive 
it at nearly the same time with thiH note. (N.H. 1 have got a 
bad finger, which makes rne, w'rite extra badly.) If you are so 
inclined,* I should veiy much like to liear your general im¬ 
pression of the book, a.s you have thouglit .so profoundly on the 
subject, and in so nearly the same clmurud with myself, I 
hop^there will be swime little new to you, but T fear not much. 
Remember it is only an abstract, and very much conden.sc^d, 
God knows what the public will think. No one has rtiacl it, 
except J.«yell, with wdiom I have had much correspondence. 
Hooker thinks him a complete convert, but bo does not seem 
so in his letters to me; but is evidently deeply interested in 
the subject. I do not think your share in the theory will be 

P 
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overlooked by the real judges, as Hooker, Lycll, Asa Gray, Ac. 
I have heard from Mr. Bclater that your paper on the Malay 
Archipelago has been read at the Linnean Society, and that 
ho was extremely much intereHted by it. 

I have not seen one naturalist for six or nine months, owing 
to the stato of my health, and therefore I really have no nows 
to tell you. I am writing this at Ilkley Wells, whore I have 
boon with my family for the last six weeks, and shall stay for 
some few weeks longer. As yet I have profited very little. 
God knows when 1 shall have strength for my bigger book. 

I sincerely ho])e that you keep your health ; 1 suppose that 
you will bo thinking of returning • soon with your magni¬ 
ficent c(dlections, and still grander mental material. You 
will be puzzled how to publish. The Koyal Society fund will 
bo worth your consideration. With every good wish, pray 
believe mo, 

Yours very sincerely. 

r.S.—I think that I told you before that Hooker is a 
complete convert. If I can convert Huxley 1 shall be 
content. 

C. Dancin to W. B. Carj>€nter. November 19th [1859]. 

. . . . If, after reading my book, you are able to come to a con¬ 
clusion in any degree definite, vrill you think mo very unroason- 
ahlo in asking you to let mo hoar from you ? I do not ask for 
a long discussion, but merely for a brief idea of your general 
impression. From your widely extended knowledge, habit of 
iuvtistigating the truth, and abilities, I should value your 
opinion in tho very highest rank. Though I, of course, 
Indio VO in tho truth of iny owm doctrine, I suspect that no 
belief is vivid until shared by ethers. As yet I know only 
one believer, but 1 look at him as of the greatest authority, 
viz. Hooker. When I think of tho many coses of men who 
have studied one subject for years, and have porsna(h‘.d tbom- 
sclvcs of tlio truth of the fooli.shest doctrines, I feci sometimes 
a little frightened, \vlu»lior I may not bo one of these 
monomaniacs. c 

Again pray excuse this, I fear, unreasonable request. A 
short note would suffice, and 1 could bear a bostle verdict, and 
shall have to bear many a cue. 

Yours very sincerely. 


• Mr. Wttllftco wrti in the M»!ny Arehipelago. 
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C. D. to J. D. Hooker. Ilkley, YorksUiro. [Novombor, 

1859.] 

My DEAR Hooker, —I have just road a review on my book 
in the Alhenseum^* and it excites my curiosity much who is tlic 
author. K you should hoar who writes in tho Athm^um I 
wish you w'ould toll mo. It seems to mo well done, but tho 
reviewer gives no now objections, and, being hostile, passes 
over every single argument in favour of tho doctrine. ... I 
fear, from tho tone of tho review, that I Imvo written in a 
conceited and cocksure stylo.f wliieh Hhanu'-s mo a little. 
There is another review of which I should like to know tho 
author, viz. of H. C. Watson in tho Gardener» Chronicle.X 
Some of the remarks aro like yours, and ho do<iH d()servo 
punishment; but surely tho review is too severe. Don’t you 
think so ? . . . 

I have hoard from Carpenter, who, I think, is lik(dy to be a 
convert. Also from Quatrefages, who is inclined to go a long 
way with us. He says that ho exhibited in his lecture 
a diagram closely like mine I 

J. D. Hooker to C. Darwin. Monday [Nov. 21, 1859]. 

My DEAR Darwin, —I am a sinnor not to have writbm you 
ore this, if only to thank you for your glorious br>ok—what a 
mass of close reasoning on curious facts and fresh ])hononiona 
—it is capitiilly written, and will bo very succossfui. I say 
this on tho strength of two or three plunges into as many 
chaptei-s, for I have not j ct attempted to read it. L> ell, with 
w'hom we are staying, is j>crfectly enchanted, and is absolutely 
gloating over it. I must accept your compliment to mo, and 
acknuwdodgment of supposed assistance § from me, as tbo warm 
tribute of affection from an honest (though deluded) man, and 
furthermore accept it as very pleasing to my vanity ; but, my 
dear follbw, neither my name nor my judgment nor my 
assistance deserved any such compliments, and if I am dis¬ 
honest enough to be pleased with what I don't deserve, it must 

♦ Not. 10, 1859. 

t Tho lleviowor opr^ukii of the author's “ evidout self-sfitisfacllou,” and 
of his di«po«ing of all difflcultios ** moro or less coTifldently." 

j A review of the fourth volume of Wataon’ii Cybele Urilannica, Qard. 
Citron., 1859, p. 911. 

§ See the Origin, flrat edition, p 3, where Sir J. D Hooker’s help is 
ctm^piouously acknowledged 

2 
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juBt paBS. TTow flifiVToiit tho hook reads from the MS. I see 
I Bhall have imuh to talk over vidth you. Those lazy 
printers have not fininlicd my luckleSK Essiiy; which, beside 
your book, will look like a ragged handkerchief beside a Royal 
Standard. . . . 

C. T). to J. D, Hooker. [November, 1S59.] 

Mv DEAii I Took Kit, —I cannot help it, I must thank you for 
your affectionate and most kind ntito. My head will bo turned. 
By Jov(!, 1 must try and get a bit modest. I was a liitlo 

chagrined by the review.* I hope it was not -. As 

advocate, he might think himself justified in giving the 
argnment only on one Bide. But the luanncr in which ho 
dragfl in immortality, and sets the pric'sts at mo, and leaves 
mo t<» their mercii s, is base. Ho would, on no account, burn 
mo, hut he will get the wood rcadv, and tidl tlie black beasts 
how to catch mo. ... It would bo unspciikably grand if 
Huxley were to leehiro on the subject, but J can see this ia a 
mere chance ; Faraday might think it too unorthodox. 

... I had a lettiT from [Huxley) witli such tremondoiig 
praiBO of my IkioIc, that modesty (as I am trying to cultivnto 
that d fficult herb) prevents me sending it to \mi. nhi<h I 
sheidd have liked to have dime, us ho is V( rv modest about 
himself. 

^ oil have cockered me uji to that extent, that I now feel I 
ran fare a score of savage reviewers. I suppose you are still 
with the Lyells. (live ray kindest reiucmbranco to them. I 
triumph to hear that he continues to ajijirovc. 

Bt'liovo me, your wuuld-be modest friend. 

Tho following passage from a letter t > Lyell shows ho^v 
strongly he felt on tho suhjcct of Lycll’s adherence I 
rejoice profoundly tliat you intend nduiitting the doctrine of 
modification in vour new edition ; f nothing, I am convinced, 
could be more important for its success. 1 lionour you most 
siucort'ly. To have maintained in tho position of a master, 

• This rcf«T« to the review in the Athnirenm. Nov 19th, 18.59, where 
the Ti viewer, aft r touching on the tbt'o!oc:ical of the hook, leaves 

tiio author to “the mercies of tho Divinity Hoil, the College, the Lccturo 
Rconi, and the Miiseum." 

t It appears from Sir Charles Lvell's publi-^hid letters that lie 
intended to a<lmit the dcK'tnne of evolniion m a new edition of tho 
Manual, hut this was not pui'hshed till ISG.’i. Ho was, however, at work 
on the of Man in ISdO, and had already detenuined to discu^tf 

the Origin at the vad of the book. 
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one side of a question for thirty years, and then doliboratoly 
give it up, is a fact to which I much doubt whether the 
records of science oiler a parallel. For myself, also I rejoice 
profoundly ; for, thinking of so many cases of men pursuing 
an illusion for years, often and often a c<dd shudd^T has run 
through me, and I liavo asked myself whether 1 may not havo 
devoted my life to a phantasy. Novv I look at it as morally 
impossible that investigators of truth, like you and Hooker, 
can bo wholly wrong, and therefore I rest in ]»eace.” 

T. n. ITuxlcy * to C. Daricin. Jermyn Street, W. November 

23rd, 1859. 

Mr DEAH Dauwis,—I finished your book yesterday, a lucky 
examination having furnished mo with a fow hours of cojt- 
tinuous leisure. 

Since I read Von Bar’s f essays, nine years ago, no work 
on Natural History Scioneo I have met with lias made so 
groat an impression upon mo, and I do most heartily thank 
you for the grout store of now views you havo given me. 
Nothing, I think, can be better tlmu the tone of tho book, it 
impresses those who know nothing about tlio Babject. As for 
your doctnju., I am prepared to go to tlio sUike, if roquisito, in 
support of Chapter IX.and most parts of Cliaptors X., XL, 
XII.; and Chapter XIII. contains much that is most admirable, 
but on one or two points 1 enter a ran at until 1 can sen 
further into all aides of the question. 

As to the first four chai>ter8, I agree thoroughly and fully 

* Ill :i h lur wntteu in Octob r, niy ftithi-r had sidd, “ I t\m intPiiwdy 
• urioua to hear lluxli'y’s opinion of my liook. I f^ar my long difion.'^Kion 
on cla8siti<'atio!i will diMguBt him, for it is much opfx>»5d to what ho 
onc(! said to mo He m ■>’ liavo reraeiolMjred tho followinu' iiieidorit told 
by Mr Huxley in Jus eUnptt'r id iho Jafe and IjrXU-r», li. p I'.Jt;.—“I 
rcKit-mlKir, in the ooorM* of ray interview with Mr Darwm, oxpr' Baini? 
my beluf in tlo' »harpTif'Ht) of tho linca ot domurcation hiitwoun rmlurut 
groups and in the uhseueo of irttnuitional t'oririB, with all tho ooiiHdoti<'(! of 
youth ami imjKTfoct knowledge, I w'um not aware, at that timn, that bo 
hofJ then boon many jtuira bnKHling ovrr lh«j Hpoon a qintation ; and tho 
humurou.4 smile whieh acoompnnied his gontJe ttn»wt.r, that sueh was not 
altOTOther hia view, long hauuUi'l and puxzh d mo." 

t^arl Ernst von Baer, b, 1792, d. at Dm put 187C—one of the most 
distinguished biologists of the century. Ho pruoticulJy found© I tho 
modi-m science of embryology. 

X In the first edition of tin- Origin, Chap IX. is on tho * Imp-rf- cdon of 
the Geological B* cord; ’ Chap. X , on tiie ‘ Geological Huw'OKnion of 
Organic Beings; ’ Cliaps. XI and XII., on ‘Gcographifml liistrilmtion ;* 
Chap, XIII., on ‘Mutual Affinities of Organic Beings; Morphology ; 
Embryology; Eudimontary Organs,’ 
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with all the principles laid down in them, I think yon have 
demonstrated a true cause for tho production of species, and 
have thrown tho ontig probandi, that species did not arise in tho 
way you suppose, on your adversaries. 

But I fool that I have not yet hy any means fully realized 
the Ixfarings of those most reinarkahlo and original Chapters 
III., IV. and V., and I will write no more about thorn just 
now. 

Tho only objections that have occurred to mo are, 1st that 
you have loaded your‘. If with an unnccosRary difficulty in 
adopting Natiira non facil saltnm so uiiroKorvedly. . , . And 
2jid, it is not clear to me why, if continual physical conditions 
are of so little moment as you suppose, variation should occur 
at all. 

llowevor, I must rend the book two or throe times more 
before I prt'sumo h) begin picking holes. 

I trust you will not allow yourself to he in any way dis¬ 
gusted or annoyed hy tho considerable abuse and misrepresen- 
tetion which, unless I greatly mistake, is in store for you. 
Depend upon it you have earned the lasting gratitude of all 
thoughtful men. And as to tho curs which will bark and 
yelp, you must recollect that some of your friends, at any rate, 
are endowed with an amount of comhativeness which (though 
you have often aud justly rebuked it) may stand you in gotni 
stead. 

I am sharpening u]) my claws and beak in readiness. 

Looking back over my letter, it really expresses so feebly 
all 1 think about you and your noble book that 1 am half 
ashamed of it; but you will understand that, like tho parrot in 
the story, “ I think the more.” 

Ever yours faithfully. 

a P. to T. JL JTiuIry. Tlkley, Nov. 25 [1850]. 

My deau Huxley,— Your l(3ttor has been forwardpd to me 
froiii Do Ml. Like a good Catholic who has received extreme 
unction, I can now- sing “ iiunc dimittis.” 1 should have been 
more than contented with one quarter of what you hare^id. 
Exactly fifteen mouths ago, n hen I put pen to paper for this 
volume, I had awful misgivings ; and thought perhaps I had 
deluded myself, like so many have done, and 1 then fixed in 
my mind three judges, on wh('So decision 1 detenuined mentally 
to abide. The judges were Lycll, Hooker, and yourself. It 
was this which made me so excessively anxious for your verdict. 
1 am now contented, and can sing my “ nano dimittis.*’ What 
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ft joke it would bo if I pat you on tho back wbcn you attack 
some imraovablc creationists 1 You have most cl overly hit on 
one point, which has greatly tnuiblod me ; if, as 1 must think, 
external conditions })roduco littlo dircrl effoct, what tho devil 
detormines each particular variation ? What makes a tuft of 
feathers come on a cock’s lioad, or moss on a moss-rose ? I 
shall much like to talk over this with you. . . . 

My dear Huxley, I thank you cordially for ,your Icfior. 

Ycuirs very sincerely. 


Eramui Darwin * to C. Darwin. November 23rd [1. ' 

Dear Cuari-ks,—I am so mucli nciakor in tho head, that I 
hardly know if I can write, but at all cventH I will jot down a 
few things that tho Dr.t has said. Ho has not read much 
above half, so, as he says, ho can give no definite conclusion, and 
keeps stating that he is not tied down to cither view, and that 
ho has always left an escajio by tho way lie has spoken (»f 
varieties. 1 ha]>])cncd to speak of the eye before ho had read 
that part, and it took away his breath—utterly impossible - 
structure—function, &c., (tc., dc., but when ho had read it ho 
hummed and hawed, and jiorliajis it was jiartly coneeivahlo, 
and then ho fell back (.n tlio bones (tf the car, which wore 
beyond all probability or conecivnbility. IJo mentioned a 
slight blot, which I also ohsorvod, tliat in speaking of tho 
slavc-ants carrying one another, you change tho species with¬ 
out giving notice first, and it inukos one turn hack. . . 

. . . For myself I really think it is the most interesting 
book I aver read, and can only compare it to tho first knowledgo 
of chemistry, getting into a new world or rather behind the 
scenes. To mo tho gc tgmphical distribution, I mean tlio 
relation of islands to continents is the most convincing of tho 
proofs, and tho relation of the oldest fonus to tho existing 
species. I daro say I don’t feel en-'Ugh tho absenco of 
varieties, but then I don’t in tho least know if everything 
now living wore fossilized w^hether llio palreontoh^gists could 
distinguish them. In fket tho h priori reasoning is so entirely 
gaiisfactory to mo that if the facts won’t fit in, why so much 
the worse for the facts is my feeling. My ague has left mo in 
such ft state of torpidity that I wish I had gone through tho 
process of natural selection. 

Yours ftfFeetionately. 

* His brother. 

t Dr., afterwards Sir Henry, Holland. 
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il. Sedgwick * to C. Darwin. [November 1859.] 

My dear Darwjs,—I write to tlmuk you for your work on 
tho Origin of Sjjccics. It came, I think, iu the latter part of 
last week ; but it may have come a few days sooner, and been 
overlooked among my book-parcels, which often remain un¬ 
opened when I am lazy or busy with any work before mo. So 
soon as I opened it 1 began to read it, and 1 UniKhcd it, after 
many interruptions, on I’uesday. Yesterday I vvus employed— 
Ist, in jiroparing for my lei tore ; 2udly, in attending a meeting 
of my brotlier Fellows to dihcuss the final propositions of tho 
Parliamentary CommissioiierK ; 3rdly, in lecturing; 4tlily, in 
hearing the conclusion of the discussion and tho College reply, 
W'lxireby, in confonnity with my own wishes, we accepUsd the 
scheme of the CoininisHioners ; 5tldy, in dining with an old 
friend at Clare College; Glhly, in adjourning to tho w'oekly 
meeting of the Ray Club, from wliich I returned at 10 r.M., 
dog-tired, and hardly able to climb my staircase. Lastly, in 
looking through tho Timru to see whut was going on in the busy 
world. 

I do not state this to fill space (tluuigli I believe that Nature 
docs abhor a vacuum), but to prove tliat my rejdy and my thanks 
arc sent to you by tho earliest leisure I liave, though tliat is but 
a very contracted <‘pportuuity. If I did not think you a good- 
tempered and truth-loving man, I sliould not tell you that 
(spite of the great knowleilge, store of facts, capital views of 
the correlation of the various parts of organic nature, admirable 
hints about the diffusion, through wide regions, of many related 
organic beings, Ac. &c.) 1 have road your book with more pain 
than pleasure. Parts of it I admired greatly, parts I laughed 
at till my sides were almost sore; other j)arts 1 read with 
absolute sorrow', b<'.euuso I think tliem utterly false and 
grievously misehievous. You have dcnrtt<d —after a shirt in 
that tram-ri>iul of all solid pliysical truth—tho true methoil 
of induction, and staited us iu machinery as wild, I think, as 
Pishop Wilkin.s’s locomotive tliat was to sail with us to the 
moon. Many of your wid(‘ conclusions arc hast;d ujKin 
assumptions which can neither he proved nor disproved, w»hy 
then express them in tho language and arrangement of philo- 
sophicfd induction? As to your grand principle— ‘natural 
eeleclion —what is it but a secondary consequence of supposed, 
or known, primary facts? Development is a better word, 

• Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Weoilward.an ProfeaBor of Geology in the 
University of Cunibriuge. Bom 1785, died 187S. 
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Ixicauso more close to the cause of tlio fact ? For vou do not 

*• 

deny causation. I call (in the abstractj cuusiition the will of 
God ; and 1 cau proye that lie acts for the good of His creatures. 
He also acts by laws which we can study and comprehend. 
Acting by law, and under what is called final causes, coinpro- 
bonds, I think, your whole principle. You write of “ natural 
selection ” as if it were done consciously by the selecting agent. 
'Tis but a consc.pienco of the j>re“8uppo8ed devclojunout, and 
the Bubscqueiit battle for life. Tliis view of nature you have 
stated a(buiral)ly, tlioiigh admitk*d by all naturalists and denied 
by no (iiic of coinniou-st'nso. Wo all admit devclopniont as a 
fact of history; but h<jw came it about ? Here, in language, 
and still more in logic, we arc point-blank at issue. There is 
a moral or inetajliysical part of nature as W'oll as a physical. 
A man who denies this is deep in the mire of folly. ’Tis the 
ci'own and glory of organic science that it dof-a through Jinal 
came, link material and moral; and yot docs not alhnv us to 
mingle them in our first concxjption of lav's, and our classifica¬ 
tion of such laws, whether wo consider ouo side of nature or the 
other. You have ignored this link ; and, if I do ut)t mistake 
your meaning, you liave dtuic your best in one or two pregnant 
eases to M-eak it. Were it jiossilie (which, thank God, it is 
not) to break it, humanity, in my mind, would Biifler a damage 
that might brutalize it, and sink the human race into a lower 
grade of dogradatiim than any into which it has fallen since its 
written records fdl us of its hisfijry. Take the case of the hcc- 
colls. If your (Icvclopmcnt produced the suc(!esHive modifica¬ 
tion of tlu! hoc and its cells (which no mortal can prove), final 
cause would stand good as the directing eaiise under which the 
successive generations acted and gradually im]>rove^l. Passages 
in your ho<)k, like that to which I have alluded (and there are 
otlu;rs almost as had), greatly shocked iny m<>ral taste. I 
think, ill speculating on organic descent, y(>u orer-Btato the 
cvideiicG of g<'ology; and that you under-state it w'hilo you 
are talking of the broken links of your natural pjodignie : but 
my paJ^^ r is nearly done, and I must go to my lecture-room. 
Lastly, then, I greatly dislike the concluding chapter—not os 
a summary, for in tliat light it appears gorxl—but I dislike it 
fr»?to the tone of triumphant confidence in which you appeal to 
the rising generation (in a tone I condemned in the author of 
the Vcstvjcs) and prophesy of things not yet in the womb of 
time, nor (if we are to trust the accumulated experience of 
human sense and the inferences of its logic) ever likely to bo 
found anywhere hut in the fertile womb of man’s imagination. 
And now to say a word about a sou of a monkey and an old 
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fricTitl of youT8 : I am better, far better, tban I vras last year. 
I Ijavo btjcu Iccturinjy three days a week (formerly I gave six 
a week) without much fatigue, but I find by tho loss of activity 
and memory, and of all productive powers, that my bodily 
frame is sinking slowly towards tho earth. But I have visions 
of tho future. They are as jimch a part of mysolf as my 
stomach and my heart, and these visions are to have thoir anti¬ 
type in solid fruition of what is Ix st and greatest. But on one 
condition only—that I hunihly accept God’s revelation of Him¬ 
self both in Ilis works and in His word, and do my best to act 
in conformity with that knowle<lgo which Ho only can give mo, 
and Ho only can sustain mci in doing. If you and I do all this, 
w’O shall meet in heaven. 

I have wri!t< n in a liurry, and in a spirit of brotherly love, 
thcrefuro forgivo any seutonco you hajipeii to dislike; and 
iKdieve mo, spite of any disagreement in some points of tho 
^loopest moral interest, your true-hearted old friend, 

A. Sedgwick. 

Tho following extract fit-in a mdo to Lyell (Nov. 24) 
gives an idea of tho conditions under which the second 
cxlition WHS ])roparcd: “ This morning I heard from Murray 
that ho sold tho wind© edition* tho first day to the trade. 
Ho wiuds a new edition instantly, and this utterly confounds 
mo. ]S\)w, under water-cure, witli all nervous power directed 
ti) the skin, 1 cannot pf ssibly do head-work, and I must 
nuike only actually necessary corrections. But I will, as 
far us 1 can witliout my mainiscript, hike advantage of your 
suggestions: I must not attempt much. Will you send 
mo ouo lino to say whether I must strike out about the 
Kooondary wlialo,| it goes to my heart. About the rattle-snake, 
look to iny Journal, under Trigonoccphalus, and you will see 
the probable origin <if tlio rattle, and gcneiully in transitions 
it is tho prrmicr qui coiite. 

Hero follows a hint of tho coming stom (from a Ipttor to 
Lyell, Doc. 2) 

“ Do what I could, I fear I shall bo greatly abused. In 
answer to Sedgwick’s remark that my book would be 
• misoliiovouB,’ I asked him whether truth can bo known except 
by being victorious ovor all attacks. But it is no nse. H. C. 
Watson tells mo that one zoologist says ho mil read my book, 
‘ but I will never believe it,’ What a spirit to read any book 

• First enlition, 1250 copies, 
t Ttie passage was omitted in the second edition. 
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in I Crawford * writes to mo that his notice will bo hostiio, 
but that ‘ ho will not columniato tho author.’ Ho says ho has 
road my book, * at least such parts as lio could understand.' t 
He sont me sumo notes and suggestions (quite unimportant), and 
they show mo that I have unavoidably done harm to tho subject, 
by publishing an abstmet.... I have had several notes from 

-, very civil and loss decided. Says he shall nut pronounwi 

against me witliout much reflection, jicrhaps trill say nothing on 
the subject. X. says ho will go to that part of hell, which 
Dante tells us is appointed for those who are noitlior on God’s 
side nor on that of the devil.” 

But his friends were preparing to fight for him. Huxley 
gave, in Macmillan's Magazine for DeccMiiber, nn analysis of the 
Origin, together with tho siibstanco of his Ituyal Tustitutioii 
lecture, delivered before tho publication of the book. 

Carpenter was prt'paring an cHsay for the National Iteview, 
and negotiating for a notice in tho lidinhurgh free from any 
taint of odium theologicum. 

0. D. to C. Lycll. Down [Decomhor 12th, 1850]. 

... I had very long intci-viows with-, which perhaps 

you would like to hoar about. ... I infer from several 
expressions that, at bottom, ho goes an immeuso way with 
us. 

Ho said to the elTcct that my explanation was tho best ever 
published of the manner r)f formation of spoeics. I said I was 
very glad to hear it. Ho took mo up short: “ You must not 
at all suppose that I agree with you in all respects.” I said I 
thought it no more likely that I should bo right in nearly all 
points, than that I should toss up a i>enuy and get heads 
twenty times running. I asko^l him what he thought the 

♦ John Crawford, orientaUBt, othn^' )giBl, ^c., b. d. TJin 

rcTiew^appcared in tho Examiner, aiid, th'uijrh luMtih', in frw fronj 
bij^otry, os the following citatirm will nhow; “We, c(»uijot hi!!}) Buying 
that pitty niunt be fastiijious indfrd that f;l)jfi‘t» to a theory the 
tend'I try of which is to show that all orKanic Uiiigs, man indudfd, are 
it» a pcrptdual progress of aniclioratinn and that is cxpoundcii in the 
reverential language which we have quoted.’* 
f A letter of Dec. 14, gives a good exaraple of tho manner in which 
some naturalists n^ceivod and understood it. ‘*OM J. E. Cray of the 
BHtish Museum attacked me in fine stylo: * You liavo just reproduced 
Lamarck’s doctrine, and nothing elsa, and here Lyeli and others have 
been attacking him for twenty years, and iKJcauw you (with a sneer and 
laugh) say the very same tiling, they arc all corning round ; it is the Va<»i 
ridiculous inconsistency, &o. &c.'" 
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Avcakotsi part. Ho said ho had no particular objection to any 
part. He added :— 

“ If I must criticise, I should say, wo do not want to know 
what Darwin believes and is convinced of, but what he can 
prove.” I agro(«l most fully and truly that I have probably 
greatly siimod in tliis lino, and defended my general lino of 
argninont of inventing a theory and seeing bow many classes 
of facts tlie theory would explain. I ad(b,d that I would en¬ 
deavour to mtidify the “ believes ” and “ (•t>aviucodH.” He took 
mo np short; “ You will then spoil your book, tin* charm of it 
is that it is Darsvin hiiUHelf.” Ifo added another objection, that 
the book was loo trr<'n atqiic rotundas —that it oxpluiuod every¬ 
thing, and that it was iiuprobablo in tho highest degree that I 
should succeed in this. I quite agree with this rather queer 
objection, and it comes to this that my book must be very bad 
(»r very go.'d. . . , 

I have heard, by a roundubinit channel, that llorschol says 
my book “ is the law of higglody-pigglody.” What this exactly 
means I do not know, but it is evidently very coiitemptuous. If 
true this is a grout blow and discourag(‘mcnt. 

J. I). Hooker to C. Darn in. Kew' [IShDj. 

Deau Darwin,— Yon have, I know, been drenched with 
letters since tho publication of your book, and I have hence 
f(U'borno to add my mite.* 1 hope now tliat yon are well 
through Fiilitioii 11., and 1 have heard that you v\ero flourishing 
in London. I have not yet got half-through the book, not from 
want of will, but t)l‘ time —for it is tho very hardest book to 
road, to full profits, that I ever trio.!—it is so cram-full of 
iiiatk'r and roasoning.f 1 am all tho more glad that you have 
published in tliis l< nn, for tho three voliimos, uu]<rcfaced by 
this, wmild liav(i choked any Naturalist (d the niuotoentl! 
century, and certainly have softened iny brain in the operation 
of assimilating tlioir contents. I am j>orfectly tirc'd of marvel¬ 
ling at the Wonderful amount of facts you have brought Cl> bear, 
and your skill in inarslialling them and throwing them on tlie 
emomy ; it is also extronu'ly clear as fur as I have gone, but 
very bard to fully ajqireciato. Somehow it reads very dillerent 
from the MS., and 1 often fancy that I must have been very 

• 8co, how ever, p. 211. 

t Mr. lIii\U'y boa nifolt' smiilar rtiuark:—“Long (xvupution with 
the work hna lod the j vi aout writer to believe that the Origin of 
is one of tlie bunicat of btioka to uiaater.'*— (Obituary Aoftce, 
J'roc. it. Stk'. No. \\ xvii. 
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stupid not to have more fully followed it iii IMS. Lyt'll told 
me of his criticigms. 1 did not appreciate thoui all, and there 
are mauy little matters I hope one day to talk over with you. I 
saw a highly ilattoring notice iii the English Churchman, short and 
not at all entering into discussion, but praising you and your 
book, and talking patronizingly of the doctrine! . . . Buiitliam 
and Honslow will still shake their heads, I fancy. . . . 

Ever yours afl'ectionately. 

C. I), to T. n. Hnxlnj. Down, Dec. 28th [1859]. 

My' i»E.vn ITuxi.ky',—Y<‘ str)rday evening, nljcn T read the 
Times of a previous day, I was amazed to tind a splondid essay 
and review of me. ^Vlio can tljo author bo ? I am intonsely 
curious. It included an oulogium of mo which quite touched 
me, though I a?n not vain enough to think it all descTVod. 'I'ho 
author is a literary man, and (Icrman scholar, lie has r(;ad my 
book very attentively; but, wliiit is very remarkable, it Booms 
tliat bo is a profound naturalist, lie knows my Barnaclo book, 
and appreciates it tot) highly. Lastly, bo writes and thinks 
with quite uncommon force and cbmrness; and what is tsven 
still rarc'^ his writing is gcasoned witli most ploasant wit. Wo 
all laughed heartily oY'cr some tjf tlio stintcnccs. , . . Who can it 
be? Certainly 1 8ht)nld htivo said that there v\aa rtnly one man 
in England who could have Yvritten this essay, and that you 
were the man. Hut 1 Huj)poftO I am wrong, and that thort> is 
some hidden genius of groat calibre. For liow (ould you 
influence Jupiter Olympus and make liim give tbrt'o and a 
half columns to pure scienceTInsold fogies will think the 
world will c<tme to an end. Well, wliocver tbo man is, lie ha.s 
done great w^rvico to tlio cause, far more tlian by a doztm 
reviews in common periodicals. The grand tvay he stiars above 
common religious prejudices, and the admisKit>Ti of such views 
into the Times, I look at as of the highest importauco, quite 
independently of the mere question of species. If you should 
happdVi to be acquainted with tlio author, for Iloave-n-sako tell 
me who ho is ? 

My dear Tluxley, yours most sincerely. 

There can be no doubt that this powerful essay, appearing in 
the leading daily Journal, must have bad a strong influence on 
the reeling public. Mr. Huxley allows me to quote from a 
letter an acc^)unt of the happy chance that throw into his bauds 
the opp^irtunity of writing it:— 

“ The Origin was sent to Mr. Lucas, one of the staff of the 
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Timea writers at that day, in what I supposo was the ordinary 
cuurso of hnsincBS. Mr. Lucas, though an excellent journalist, 
and, at a lator period, editor of One« a Week, was as innocent 
of any knowletlgc of science as a habe, and bewailed himself to 
an acquaintance on liaving to deal %vith such a book. Where¬ 
upon ho was recomifiended to ask nio to got him out of his 
difficulty, and ho applied to mo accordingly, explaining, however, 
that it would bo uoccssary fur him f >mially to adopt anything 
T rniglit 1)0 disposed to write, by prefacing it with two or three 
paragraphs of his own. 

“ 1 was too anxious to seize upon the opportunity thus 
idTerod of giving the book a fair clianco with the multitudinous 
rcadors ef tlto Times to mnko any diflicultv about conditions ; 
and being tljou very full of tho subject, I wrf»te the article 
faster, I tliink, than I cv('r wrote an^tiling in my life, aud sent 
it to Mr. Lucas, who duly ])rofixcd his opening Kcutencea. 

“ \\ licn tlio articlo appeared, tliero was much sjieculation ns 
to its authorship. The sccr<;t leaked out in tinu', as all secrets 
will, but not by my aid ; aud tbon I used to derive a good deal 
fif innocent amusiunent from the vtdicmc'iit as^erlions of some of 
my more acute friends, that tiny knew it was mine from tho 
first paragrajdi ! 

“ Ah the Times some j’cars since referred to my connection 
with tho review, I suppose tliovo will be no breach of confidence 
in tho 2^^Tibiieati<in of this little liistory, if you think it worth 
the sjiace it will occupy.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE *ORIOn? OF Sm'IE.S*---HKVU:>VS AND CUITICISMS—ADIIR'SIOV'* 

AND ATTACKfl. 


** You art'tlic grcatfst n;volutiitiiint in nufinal history of thiH orntiiry, 
if not of all ocuturies."—H. C. Watwtn to C. Dnrwiii, Nov. ‘21, IKOD. 

18<)0. 

The fiecitutl ctlition, 3000 copies, of tho Origin was jmblisljt d 
on January 7tl>; on tlio 10th, lio wrote with regard to it, to 
Lyell:— 

C. D. to C. Lyf'U, Down, January 10th [1800]. 

... It IS perfectly true that I owe imarly all tho eorroctioTm 
to you, and several verbal ones to you and othors ; I am heartily 
glad you approve of them, as yet only two things have aiiTioyod 
ino; tho.se confounded millloi.s* of years (not that I think it 
is probably wrong) and iny not liaving (by inadvertenoe) 
mentionod Wallace towards the close of the book in the snin- 
inary, not that any one has noticed this to rno. T have now put 
in 'Wallace’s name at p. 481 in a conspicuous place. I shall bo 
truly glad to read carefully any MS on man, and give my 
opinion. Yon used to caution mo to be cautious about man. 
I suspect I shall have to return the caution a hundred fold I 
Yours will, no doubt, bo a grand ditrcussion ; but it will horrify 
the world at first more than ray w-holo vcjliitno ; although by tho 
sentence (p. 489, now edition f) I show that I believe roan is 
in the same prodicaiuont with other animals. It is in fact 
impossible to doubt it. I have thought (only vaguely) on man. 

• This refers to the passage in tho Origin of Spi-nif» ('2nd oflit. p. 28r)> 
in which tho Lpse of time imjilied by the dcnudati'in of (ho Weald is 
discu.ssed. TJio discussion clofacs with the scTitmco; **S(f that it is not 
inaprobable that a longer periotl than 300 million y»;ar8 has elapiM-d since 
the latter i)art of the Secondary pcrioil.*’ Tliis pafisago is omitted in the 
later editions of the Origin, against the advice of tKjmo of his fricmls, oa 
i^pears from the pencil notes in my father’s coj>y of Itic 2nd (ditioii, 
t Iq the first edition, the pHSPages rjccur on p. 488. 
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Witli rcppoct tv) tho raccK, ono ui my bcKt cliances of tmth bas 
broken down from tho iiiipoBsibility of getting facts. I have 
one good speculative line, but a man must have entire credence 
ill Natural Selection before he will oven listen to it Psycho¬ 
logically, I have done scarcely anything. Unless, indeed, ex¬ 
pression of countenance can bo included, and on that subject 
1 have oolloctod n good many facts, and npcculati)d, but 1 do 
not BuppoRo 1 shall ever publish, but it is an uncommonly 
curious Bubjoct. 

A few days later he wrote again to tho same correspondent: 

“ What a grand immense benefit yf>u confi'rrcd on me by 
getting Murray to publiBh my book, I never till to-day 
roalisovl that it was getting widely diatributod ; for in a letter 
from a lady to-day to E., she Rays slm h(‘ard a man enquiring 
for it at tho Ihiihmy Station ! ! ! at Waterloo Bridge ; and the 
bookHidlcr said tliat he had none till the new edition was out. 
The ln)oks(’lh’r snid ho had not read it, hut Imd heard it was a 
very remurkahlv! book !!! ‘‘ 

C. V. to J. D. JToolrr. Uowii, Mth [January, 1800]. 

.I luiird from liVc ll this mviining, and lie tells 

me a piece news. You are a goo<l-fv>r-nfdhmg man ; hero 
you are slaving jmirsr lf to death with hardly a mimito to 
spare, and yviu must write a r(‘view on niy book ! I thought 
it * a very good one, and was so niucli struck with it, that I 
sent it to Lyelh But 1 jissmiied, hr a matter of course, that it 
was Ijindlev’s. Now that I know' it is vours, I have re-read it, 
and my kind and good friend, it has warmed niy heart with all 
tho lu)U(>urablc ami noble things you say of me and it. I was 
a good deal surprised at liindley hitting on some of tho 
remarks, hut I never dreanual of you. I admired it chiefiv 
as so well adapted to tell on tlio readers of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle; but now I admire it in another spirit. Farewell, 
with hearty thaiike. 


Asa Gray to J. D. ITooher. Cambridge, Mass., 
January 5th, 1860. 

My mxvL Hooker, —Your last letter, which reached me just 
before Christmas, has got mislaid during tho upturuiiigs in my 

• Gardeners* Chronicle, ISGO. Sir J. D. Hooker took the line of 
Oouipktc inipartiulity, so ui u>4 to coniui^ the editor, Lindky. 
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study which take place at that season, and has not yet been 
discoTcred. I should ho very sorry to loso it, for tlicro wore 
in it Bomo botanical moms, which 1 had not soenred. . . 

The principal part of your letter was high laudation of 
Darwin’s book. 

Well, the t)o<)k has reached me, and I finished its careful 
perusal four days ago; and I freely say that your laudation is 
not out of place. 

It is done in a nuuln'h/ mannrr. It miglit wtdl have taken 
twenty years to produce it. It is cramiued full of most 

interesting matter—tliorouglily dig(J^tcd—W(!ll ex;iros.s('d. 

close, cogent, and taken as a systeiii it makes toil a ladter case 
than I hud 6U|)p«>sed possildo. . . . 

Agassiz, when i saw him last, had road hut a part of it. 
He says it is po >r — wry pnor I ! (entro nous). Tlie fact [isj 
ho is very much annoytsd by it, .... and I do not wonder at 
it. To l)ring all ideal systems within tins domain of scienoi*, 
and give good physical or natural expl mations of all his 
capital points, is ns had as to have Forbes lake the glacier 
materials . . . and give scieuitilic explanation of all the 
phenomena. 

Tell D twin all this. I will write to Inm wlien T gf>l 
chance. As I Iiavc j)roiniHed, lie and you shall have fair-jday 
here. ... 1 must myself write a riiview* of Darwin’s book for 
Silliman» Journal (tlni more so that T suspect Agassiz means 
to come out neon it) for tlio next (Marelii nurnher, and 1 am 
now setting alxmt it (when I ought to bo f;very moment work¬ 
ing the Exj)l[^oring] IjXjM'dition Oompositic, which I know far 
more about). And really it is no easy job as you may well 
imagine. 

1 doubt if I shall please you altogidhcr. I know I shall 
not pleU'C Agassiz at till. I hear amitlier reprint is in tlio 
Prt jss, and the book will excite much altention here, and some 
controversy. . . , 


C. D. to Asa Gray, Down, January 28th [18C0J. 

My pear Gray, —Hooker has forwarded to me your letb r to 
him; and I cannot express how deeply it has gratified mo. To 

• On .Tan 23 Gray wrote tf) D wwiu: “ It niifurally happens that my 
review of your b >ok dofta not exhibit anything like tiio full forwi of tho 
improdsioo the Ixxtk has matlo upon nio. l/mler tho circuruataocft:* I 
auppoae I do your theory more gw! here, by benpoaking for it a liiir an ! 
fovoorable oon»idera’ioQ, and by standing uou-ooimnitted as to ita full 

Q 
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reccire tBe approval of a man whom one has long sincerely 
respected, and whose judgment and knowledge are most 
universally admitted, is the highest reward an author can 
possibly wish for; and I thank you heartily for your most 
kind expressions. 

I have been absent from homo for a few days, and so could 
not earlier answer your letter tome of the 10th of January. 
You have been extremely kind to take so much trouble and 
interest about tlie edition. It Las been a mistake of my 
publisher not thinking of sending over the sheets. 1 had 
entirely and utterly forgotten your offer of receiving the 
sheets as printed off. But I must not blame my publisher, for 
had I rcnioinbered your most kind offer I feel pretty sure I 
slujuld not have taken advantage of it; for 1 never dreamed of 
my bf»ok being so successful with general readers: I believe I 
should have laughed at the idea of sending the sheets to 
America.* 

After much consideration, and on the strong advice of Lyell 
and others, I liave resolved to leave the present book as it is 
(excepting correcting errors, or hero and there inserting short 
sentences), and to use all njy strength, tchirh is but little^ to 
bring out the first part (forming a separate volume, with 
index, drc.) of the three volumes which will make my bigger 
work; so that I am very unwilling to take up time in making 
corrections for an Americau edition. I enclose a list of a few 
corrections in the second reprint, which you will have received 
by this time comiileto, and 1 could send four or five corrections 
or additions of equally small importance, or rather of equal 
brevity. 1 also intend to write a nthori prtifaec with a brief 
history of tho subject. These I will set about, as they must 
R<>me day be done, and I will send them to you in a short time 
— the f(;w corrections first, and tlic preface afterwards, unless 
I hear tliat you liave given up all idea of a separate edition. 
You will then bo ablo to judge wdiether it is worth having 
tho new edition with your reiieur yrojlxcd. Whatever be the 


coMclnsiona, thau I sh<*u1d if I annouiu'cd luvijelf a convert; nor could 1 
my tlto hitii'i, willi irutii. . . . 

'• Wl nt to me the weakest point in the l)Ook is the atU-mpt 

to aofoimt (or tlio fotimition of tlie making of e>C8, ic., by uatural 

K'UM’tion. Sonic of this reads quite Lanuirckian.” 

* In a letter to Mr. Mumty. 1S(K), iny father wrote:—“I bju amiued 
by Awi (iray’s account of the excitement my book has made amongst 
UHturalisU in the U. States. Agaeaiz has denouuocMi it in a newspe^r, 
but yet iu such terms that it la in fact a Une advertisement 1’* This 
scums to refer to a lecture given before the Mercantile Libiary Associaticn* 
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nature of yonr review, I assure you I sLoulil feel it a great 
honour to have my book thus preceded. 

C. D, to C. Lyell. Down [February 15th, 18G0]. 

, » , I am perfectly convinced (having road it this morning) 
that the review in the Annah * is by Wollaston; no one else 
in the world would liavo used so many paixjutlK'sos. I have 
written to him, and told liiin that the “ pestilent follow 
thanks him f'»r liis kind manner of speaking about him. I 
have also told him that ho would bo ple>usod to hoar that tho 
Bishop of Oxford says it is tho most uujdiilosopliieal f work 
he ever rtmd. Tho review seems to me clever, and (Uily mis¬ 
interprets mo in a few places. Like all hostilu men, ho passOK 
over tho explaiiation givtui of Classification, Morphology, 
Embryology, and Rudimentary Organs, I read \Vallaee’s 
j)apor in MS.4 thought it admirably good; be docs not 
know that ho has bee n anticipated about the depth of inter¬ 
vening sea deterraiiiing distribution. . . . The most curious 
point in the paper seems to mo that about the African clniractcr 
of tho Celebes productions, but I should requiro furllior confir¬ 
mation. , . . 

llcuslow is stiying here; I have liad soino talk with him; 
he is in much tlm sanic sUito as jjunbiiry,§ ami will go a very 
little way \\ith us, but brings up no real argiinicnt iigainst going 
further, lie also shinhlors at tho eye! It is really curious 
(and perhaj)s is an argument in our fav^uir) how dilTonuitly 
different oj»]>oRcrH vio .v tho subject, llenslow used to rest his 
opposition on tin', iiupcrfe< tioii of the Gological Record, but 
ho now thinks nothing of this, and says T have g' t well out gf 

• Annah and Mug. of ynf. Hid thinl hrric».»Vol. v. p. \ Wl. My fat)), r 
has obviouhly takt n tlio rx|)r‘?rfLou “ p«!Btilcnt. ” fioin tiio followti)^ 
pfl«sngR(p. IHB); “Hut who la tliis Nisiurc, wo liii\c a ntrlit to a«)i, who 
has such trcmcndftus fKjwer, find to wlnmo c>ft)ci('n«y surh marvcllonii 
porformance* are afictilfcd? What are her imai,'o nod tiltrihutes, wla-n 
arafrered from )»er wordy lurkiug-placo ? Is she ought but a pestilent 
abstraction, liko dust fast in oar <yo» to obscure the workittgri of an 
Intclligeot Kirnt Cau'W*, of all?" Toe reviewer i>ays a tribute to my 
father's candour “so munly and oulsjiokcn ns alinost to‘cover a niiiltitudo 
of sins.’” The parentho^ps (to whifli allii.-^ion is rondo alswc) are Sf> 
frequent as to give a eharactcristio ap|>camnco to Mr. Wollaston’s pages. 

t Another Vf-rsion o' the words is given by I.yell, U> whom they were 
spoken, viz. “ tho roost illogical book ever wnttc.n."— Life and LelUri of 
Bir C. vol. ii. p. S-W. 

X “On tho Zoological Geography of the Malay Archiptdago.’*— Linn 
8oc^ Jonm, 18C0. 

{ Tho late Sir Cliarlea Bunbury, well knowro as a Palieo-botanist. 

Q 2 
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it; I wiwli I c(>ul(l qiiite agroo with him. Baden Powell says 
lio never rcid any tiling so conolnsivo as my stateraent about 
the eye! 1 A stranger writes to mo about sexual selection, 
and regrets that I boggle about such a trifle as the brnsb of 
hair on tlio male turkey, and so on. As L, Jenyns has a 
really philosophical mind, and as you say you like to see 
fjvorything, I send an (dd letter of his. In a later letter to 
Henslow, which I have soon, he is more candid than any 
uppoaor I have heard of, for ho says, though ho cannot go so 
far as I do, yet he can givt; no good reason why he should not- 
It is funny how each man draws his own imaginary line at 
which to halt. It reminds me so vividly [of] what I w'as told • 
about you when I first ooinnien<-od geology—to believe a /tV/fe, 
hut on no account to believe all. 

liviT yours atTccti- natoly. 

With regard to the attiiudo <»f the more liberal representa¬ 
tives <if‘ the (’hiircli, the following letter from Charles Kingsley 
is of interest; 

C. Kintjslcij to C. Banrin. Evcrsley Bectory, Winchfiehl, 

November IHtli, ISTjO. 

Dear Sin,— T bavo to thank you for the unoxjicctod honour 
of your 1) >olc. That the Natnnili^t win m, of all luituralist.s 
living, I nw st wish to Know and to Icaru from, should have 
sent a seientist like me his book, encourages me at least to 
observe more carefully, and think more slowly. 

I am so i>o(»rly (in brain), that I fear I cannot read your 
l)Ot>k just now as I ought. All I have seen of it atees me; both 
with the heap of facts and the prestige of your name, and also 
with the clear iiitiiitiim, that if you bt right, I must give up 
much that I have bidicvcd and written. 

In that I care little. Lc-t (iod he true, and every man a liar! 
Lot us know what f«, and, as (dd S >erutea has it, IrruriUii tw A.oy(f» 
—follow up the villainous .shifty fox of an argnmenf, into what¬ 
soever une.xpccted bogs and brakes he may lead us, if wo do 
but run into him at hist. 

From two common superstitions, at least, I shall be free 
while judging of your book :— 

(1.) I have long since, from watching the crossing of 
domesticated animals and plants, learnt to disbelieve the 
dogma of the pennoncnco of species. 


• By IV^fei-sor Henslow. 
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(2.) I have Krinliwlly learnt to 600 that it is just as noble a 
conception of Deity, to believe that lie created j)rinml forma 
capable of Belf-<levol<»pment into all forms nee Iful pro tempore 
and pro loco, as to believe that lie required a fresh act of 
intervention to supply tlm lacumis which Ho Himself had 
made. 1 question u bother tbo former bo not ilio lofti<^r 
thought. 

Bo it as it may, I shall prize your book, b(dh for itself, and 
as a proof that you are aware of Iho existence of such a 
person as 

Your faithful servant, 

C. Kinoslev. 

My father’s eld friend, the liov. J, Brodio Innos, of Milton 
Brudic, who was f. r nuuiy years Vicar of Down, in some 
reiijiniBconccs of niy fatlnr v^hicb ho was so good as to give 
me, writes in the same spirit: 

“ Wo never attacked each other. Befi)ro 1 knew Mr. Darwdu 
[ had ad(q)ted, and juihlicly expressed, the ])riiiciplo that the 
study of natural history, geology, and scioueo in general, 
should bo pursued without reference to the Bible. That tbo 
Book of '’'i’.vture and Scripture came from tbo saiiio Divine 
source, ran in parallel lii»cs, and when luvqxady umlcrstot-d 
would never cross. 

“In [a] letter, after I bad left Down, ho [Darwin] writfm, 

‘ Wo olton (lilh rod, hut you are one of iJiose rare mortals from 
whom one can dilfer and yet fool no shade of uniinosily, and 
that is a thing [ofj which I should feel very proud if any one 
could say [it] of mo.’ 

“On my last visit to Down, Mr. Darwin said, at his dinner- 
table, ‘ limes and 1 have been fast triends for thirty years, and 
wc never tlioroughly agreed on any subject but once, and then 
wc s'arcd Lard at each other, and thought ouo u{ us must Ihi 
very ill.’ ” 

I’be fojlowing extract from a letter t<> Lyoll, Ft:b. 23, 1800, 
Las a certain Isiarlng on the pidiits just touched on : 

“With respect to Brinn’s* objection that it cannot he 
shown haw life arises, and likewise to a certain extent Asa 
dray’s remark that n.'itnra! selection is not a lura ennaa, I was 
much interested by finding accidentally in Brewhtor’s Life of 
Newton, that Leibnitz objected to the law of gravity bemuse 
Newton could not show what gravity itself is. As it has 
chanced, 1 have used in letters this very same argument, little 


• The tmuilator of tbe first G«jrmon cililion of the Or'ujln, 
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knowing that any ono Lad really thus objected to the law of 
gravity. Newton answers by saying that it is philosophy to 
make out the movements of a clock, though you do not know 
\vhy the weight descends to the grounil. Leibnitz further 
objected that the law of gi'avity was oppwsed to Natural 
Religion! Is this not curi<JU8? I really think I shall uso 
the facts for some introductory remarks for my bigger book.” 

C. D. to J. J). Hooker. Down, March 3rd [I860]. 

... I think you expt'ct t(H) much in regard to change of 
opinion <>:i the subject of Spe<*ies. Ono largo class of men, 
more especially I susjioct of naturalists, never will care about 
any general question, of which old Gray, of the British Museum, 
may bo hikon as a typo; and secondly, nearly all men past a 
moderate ago, either in actual ytairs or in mind arc, I am fully 
convinced, incapable of looking at facts undcT a now point i f 
view. Seriously, I am astonislicd and rejoiced at the progress 
which the subject has made ; look at tliocncloKod lucmoranduni. 

—.says my book will bo forgotten in ten years, perhaps so j 

but, with such a list, I feel convinced the subject will not. 

[Here follows the incim*randum referred : ] 


OcologlMta. 

1 

Zitf'lopriiitA and j 

1 1 


Fl'a 

liVcll. 
Kmiisay.* 
Jukes.t 

H. 1) Ilogi'r8.f 

1 1 

Huxley, 1 

J. Lul>bo<;k. 
h. Jeiiyna 

1 (^to large extent). 
Si arles W(xk1.§ 

j 

1 

1 ; 

Carpenter. 

1 Sir. 11 Holl.md 
(to largo extent). 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i Ho(drer. 

j TI. C. Watson. 

1 Asa Gray 

j (to some extent). 

1 Df. Boott 

i (to large extent), 
j Thwaites 1 


• Andrew liamaav, late I)iroc mr-(ientral of tlio (Jcoloj^inil Survey. 

t Joseph Jnki‘8, M.A., F.U.S., horn ISU, died He was 

eiluoalt'd at Cniiibridge, and fmm 1842 to 1810 h** ai nnturaliiit to 
H.M.S. I7j/, c*n an exploring cx^dition jn Anatmlin and Now Giiiiua, 
He was afterwards apjxMuted Director of the GcoIngiciU Survey ot 
Ircdand. He was the author of many papers, and of more than one good 
handbook of geology. 

X Profossor of Geology in the University of Glasgow. Bom in the 
United States 1809, died I8t>6. 

§ Carlos Valentine Wrx^d, died 1880 Chiefly known for his work on 
the Mollusca of the Crag. 

B Dr. G. H. K. Thwiiitee, F.R.8., was l>orn in 1811, or al)out that date, 
and died in Ceylon, September 11, 1882. Ho began life as a Notary, bat 
his position for Botany and Entomology ultimately led to his taking to 
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0, D. to Aaa Gray, Down, April 8 [I860]. 

.... I romoiubcr well tlio time when the thought of the eye 
made mo cold all over, but 1 have got over this stage of the 
complaint, and now small trifling particulars of stnicturo oftoii 
make mo very unoomfortablo. Thu sight of a feathor in a jkoa- 
cock’s tail, whenever I gaze at it, makes mo sick I . . . 

You may like to hear about reviews on my book. Sedg¬ 
wick (os 1 and LyoU fool certain from internal evidence) has 
reviewed me savagely and unfairly in the Spectator.* The 
notice includes much abuse, and is hardly fair in several 
reB{>ect8. He would actually load any one, ^vho was ignorant 
of geology, to suppose that I had invented the great gaps 
botw'oen successivo geological formations, instead of its Iwing 
an almost univers^ly udmittesd dogma. But rny dear old 
friend Sedgwick, with his noble lioiirt, is old, and is rabid with 
indignation. . . . There has been one prodigy of a review, 
namely, an opjKised one (by Pictet.t the pabwontologist, in 
the ISih. Univn-nelle of Genova) which is prrfrrtly fair and 
just, and I agree to every word ho says; <jnr only dillVirencc 
being that ho attaches less weight to arguments in fuv<jiir, 
and more to argunieuiB oppost d, tlian 1 do. Of all ih(» 
opposed reviews, I think this the only quite faiir one, and I 
never expected to sec one. Please oh erve that I do not class 
your review' by any means as opposed, thougli you think so 
yourself! It has done mo much too good service ever to a])poar 
in that rank in my eyes. But I fear I shall weary you with 
BO much about my book. I 8boul<l ratlier think there was a 
good chance of my becoming the most egotistical man in all 
Europe! What a proud pro-emineucoI Well, you have 
helped to make mo so, and therefore you must forgive mo if 
you can. 

My dear Gray, ever yours most gratefully. 


Boienoe^fts a ])rofea''ion. IIo Ixcanio lecturer on Botony at the Brif»l<>l 
School of M« dif'inc, and iti 18U> lio was nppoiutotl Director of tlM* li<jtunio 
Gardens at Perad**niya, which he made “the most l>cttutiful Irojiioal 
icparden in the world.” Ho fs be«t known throuifh his importiitit diwcovory 
of conjogatinn in the Diatoinaceaj (1817). Ilia Enuiwraiio riantarum 
Zeylanim (1858-64) waa “the flrKt complete a-count, on modem lino*, of 
any definitely circumscribed tropical area” (from a notice in Aaters, 
October 26, 1882.) 

• Spectator, Bfarcli 24, 1860. There were favounihlo notices of the 
Oriffin by IJuxIcy in the WeetmimUr Tictyicit, and Car}»eiitcr in the 
Medioo~Chir. jRevieiff, both in the April number*. 

t Francois Jules Pictet, iu the Arehivta det Soimoa da la 
ITniverMuc, Mars 1860, 
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0, D. to C, Lyell. Down, April 10th [I860]. 

I hayc just read tho Edinhurgh,* which without doubt is 

by-. It is oxtromoly malignant, clcvor, and I fear will be 

very damaging, llo is atrociously severe on Huxley’s lecture, 
and very bitter against Hooker. So we three enjoyed it 
together. jN<it that I really enjoyed it, for it mode mo un¬ 
comfortable for one night; but 1 have got quite over it 
to-day. It requires much study to approciate all tho bitter 
S]»ite of niiiny of the remarks against me ; indee<l I did not 
discover all myself. It scandalously misrcpresenls many parts. 
Ho misquotes some passages, altering words within inverted 
contmas. . . . 

It is painful to be hated in tho intense degree with which 
-liatcH mo. 

Now for a curious thing about my book, and then I have 
done. In lust Saturday’s CiardrtinH Chnnucle,^ a Mr. Patrick 
Matthew publishes a long extract from his work on Naval 
Timber and Arbor ind lure published in 1831, in which ho 
briefly but completely untieii at<-s the; the<»ry of Natural Selec- 
tii)n. I have ordered iho book, as some few passages aro 
rather obscure, but it is certainly, I think, a complete but not 
devcdojH'd anticipation I Krasmus always said that surely 
this wtuiJd he shown to be tho case some day. Anyhow, one 
may be excused in not having discovered tho fact in a work on 
Naval Timber. 

C. T>. to J, D, lloohr. Doun [April 13th, I860]. 

My ukaii Hooker,—Q uestions of priority so often lead to 
odious quarrels, that I should esteem it a groat favour if you 
would read tho enclosed. I If you think it proper that I should 

• Ktliut'urgh fiVi’iw, April, 1800. 

t A».nl T.'lSOO. 

t My futluT VTtito {Gonh urrf' Chremirb’, April 21, 1800, p. ** 1 

have iinuh intcre.-'tid l>y Mr, i’alrs'k ^latthcw's rornmuniratiou iu 
the iimnlH'r of y»>ur paper April 7th. ' I Ireely ledge that 

Mr. Matllic\v has iiuticiptcd by many jearB the explanation which 1 
have otlerod of the (trigm of Bpoeies, iinth r the nanw' t>f natural selection. 
I think ti lit no (>iie will fi'fd surprih* d that lu-ithtr 1, ii<ir uppanaitlj any 
othi r watnralibt, had heard of Mr. Mattluw’b \iewB, considering how 
briefly tbev are given, anti that they apiK uri d lu the apjieudix to a work 
on Kavul 'I'miWr and Arherieulturc. 1 can do no more than offer zay 
opologice to Mr. Matthew for uiy entire ignorance of hia publicution. If 
another edition of iny work ia lallctl for, I \«ill insert to tlie foregoing 
i fleet.’’ lu spite of iuy father’s na'gnition of Lis claims, Mr. Matthew 
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send it (and of this there can hardly bo any question), and if 
}'OU thii^ it full and ample enough, please alter the date to tho 
day on which you post it, and lot that be soon. Tho case in 
the Gardeners' Chronicle soenis a little stronger than in Mr. 
Matthew’s book, for tho passages are Ihorcin scattered in three 
places; but it would bo mere hair-splitting to notice that. 
If you object to my letter, please return it; but I do not ex}>oct 
that you will, but I thouglit that you w’oiild not object to run 
your eye over it. My dear Hooker, it is a great tiling for ino 
to havo so good, true, and old a friend us you. I ow'O much 
for science to my frit nds. 

... I liavo gone over [the JUdinhnryh] review again, and 
compared passages, and I am nstoniKhod at the iniKr<!j>reKenta- 
tious. But 1 am ghid I resolved not to answer. Perhaps it is 
selfish, but to answer and think more on the subject is too un¬ 
pleasant. I am so sorry that Huxley by my means has been 
IhiiB tttrocifuisly attaetkod. I do not suppose you much care 
about tho gratuitous attack on you. 

Lycll in his letb'r remarked that you seemed to him as if 
you were overworked. Ho, pray, ho cautious, and rcmcraher 
how many and many a man has done this—wlio thought it 
absurd tu! too late. I have often thought tlu} same. You 
know that you were bad enough before your Indian journey. 


C. 1), to C. LyelU Howui, April [18G0]. 

... I was particularly glad to Ixar what you thought 
about not noticing [tho Edinhvnjh] review'. llfKiker and 
Huxley thouglit it a sort of duty to point out the alteration of 
quol<;d citations, and there is truth in this remark ; but I so 
hated the thought that I resolved not ,lo do so. I shall come 
ii]» to London on Saturday tlio 14tli, for Sir B. Brodio’s jmrty, 
IS 1 have an accumulation of things to do in Loudon, and will 

roniitiued and coiepluined iLut uu aitidf) in Uio Saturday 

Analyst umi leader, Nov. 21, IKOO, wan *“ ucumily fair iu alluUing to 
Mr. Darwin oh Ok- parent ofUie orison of sfK.fieB, Hej-in^; lhat I piibliahod 
tiie wliole that Mr. Darwin ntii'iiiptB to prove, nioru than twenty-nine 
vears ap> ” It waa iiot uni 1 latt r liiat he learu' d lhat Matthew iutcl aleo 
been foreBtalled. In October 1 he wnde Sir J. D. JlorjJier Talking 
of the Ori'ytn, a Yankee han called niy aitentx^u to a pape-r attached to 
Dr. WelD’ famous Lnay tm, Dtir, which waa read in 1813 to the Royal 
Soe., but not [the n] printed, in which he apjilies mont ditctinetly tho 
principle of Natural Selection to tin- ract-s of Man. 8o poor old Patrick 
Matthew IB not the firat, and he <^atinot, or ought not, an^ longer to put 
on h** titlfi-pagea, ‘ Dibcovercr of the principle of Nntural Election ’ 1" 
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(if I do not bear to the contrary) call al)out a quarter before ten 
on Sunday inomiug, and nit with you at breakfast, but wnll not 
Bit long, and bo take up inueb of your time. I must say one 
more word abi)ut our qiiaHi-tlieological controversy about 
natinul selection, and b t mo have your opinion when we moot 
in Loudon. Do you consider that tlio sucecB.sivc variations in 
tho size of the crop of the Pouter IMgcon, whicli man has accu¬ 
mulated to phuso his caprice, have been duo to “tho creative 
and sustaining powers of Uruhina?” Tn tho sense that an 
omnipoti-nt and oinniscient Doity must order and know every- 
tliing, tliia nuist ho admitted; yet, in honest truth, I can hardly 
admit it. It seeniR preposterous that a maker of a uni verso 
should caro about tlus crop of a i)ig(,!on solely to ])kuRO man’s 
si lly fancies. Ibit if y(m agree with mo in thinking such an 
inter])OHitioii of tho Deity unealb-.l for, I can sec no reason 
whatever for believing in such interpositions in tlie ease of 
natural beings, in whi<‘h stningo and jelmimhlo peculiarities 
have been naturally scleete<l for tlio creature’s own beiietit. 
linagino a Punter in a state of nature wading into tbo w'atcr 
and then, btuni' hu(»yed up by its inflated crop, sailing about iu 
search of food. What admiratitui this would Imvo excited— 
adaptati(Ui to tbo laws of hydrostatic pressure, iVc. &c. h'or 
tho life of mo, I cannot see any difiieulty iu natural selection 
producing the most exquisite structure, if Kuch f>(ni^tiirc can h& 
arrirciJ at hy yrathxtion, and I know from experience how hard 
it is to iiamo any struetiiro towards which at letist eomo 
grotlatioiis arc not known. 

Ever yours. 

P.8.—The e(uielusiou at which I liave come, ns I have told 
Asa Gray, is that such a question, as is toueht‘d on in this note, 
is beyond tho human intellect, like “ predestination and free 
will,” or tho “ origin of evil,” 


C. D. to J, D. ITwJccr. Down [May 13th, 

. . , How paltry it is in such men as X., Y. and Co. 
not n'lidiiig your essay. It is incredibly paltry. They may 
all attack mo to tlmir hearts’ content, I am got casa-hardenod. 
As for the old fogies in Cambridge,* it really signifies 
nothing. I hx>k at tlmir attacks as a j)ro(>f that our work' is 

• This n fers to a “savage onslaught" on the by Sedgwick at 

the Cambridj'O Philosophical Society. HensUnv ih'te.ulod his oM pupil, 
and roiiintained that “the subject w.ns a legitmsat' eno f'v.r investigation.** 
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worth tho doing. It makes me rosolvo Uy buckle on ray 
armour. I sc© plainly that it will be a long uphill fight But 
think of Lyell’s j»rogroBs with Gcologj". One tiling 1 see most 
plainly, that without Lyoll’s, yours, Uuxley’s and ('Jarpontor’s 
aid, my book would have boon a mere flash in tho pan. But if 
we all stick to it, wo shall sun ly gain tho day. And 1 now 
BOO that tho battle is worth fighting. 1 dwply liopo that you 
think 60 . 


C. I), to Asa Graif. Down IMay 22nd [1860]. 

My i)EAn GnAY,— Again T have to thank you for one of your 
very pleasant lotkTS of IMay 7th, enclosing a very jdoasunt 
rcmittiuico of £22. T urn in simple truth ustouisluHl at all 
tho kind trouble you have taken for ino. I retiini Ajjplotons’ 
account. For the chance of your wishing for a formal acknow- 
leilgraont 1 send one. If you have any furthc'-r conummi- 
cation to tho Apidotons, pray expresH my acknowlodgment for 
[tlicir] generosity; for it is generosity in my opinion. 1 am 
not at all surprised at tho sale diminiBliing; rny oxtromo 
surprise is at the greatness of the sale. No doubt tho j)uhlio 
has bee., shamefully imposed ou I fi>r they bought tho book 
thinking that it \v»mld bo nice easy reading. I exjject tlio sale 
to stop soon in England, yet Lyell wrote to mo tho other day 
that calling at Murray’s h<j heard tliat fifty copies had gone in 
the previous forty-tiight Inmrs. lain extremely glud tliat you 
w'ill notice in N'tY/jwmrt the tt<lditions in the Oriyin.'*^ iJudging 
from letters (and I have just seen one from Thwaitos to 
Hooker), and from remarks, tho most serious runission in my 
book was not exjduiuing how it is, as I believe, Unit all foms 
do not necessarily advance, how there can now be sinqde organ¬ 
isms still e.xisting. ... I hear tliero is a rery severe review on 
me in tho North British by a liev. Mr. Dunns, f a Free Kirk 
minister, and dabbler in Natund History. In tho Saturday 
Beviac (one of our cleverest periodicals) of May 5th, p. 573, 
there is a nice article on [the Edinburgh] review, defending 
Huxley, but not Hooker; and tho latter, 1 think, [the Edinburgh 

* “ The battle rageg furioufily in the Ktnte«. (Jray myn l.e 

wag prefMiring a 8j>eoch. which would take hourw to deliver, and which 
^heMondly hoped would l>e a gtunner.’ He is fifrlitiug gjdendidly, and 
there germ to have )>een many diacuMiong with A^agm?. anri othf-rg at the 
me^^tingg. AgasBiz pitieg riio mneh at h<ing deluded,"—From a 

letter to Hook^, May 30th, 18G0. 

t The etatojoent aa to authorghip t^nB luaile ou the nnthorlty of Rf>k rt 
Chamberg 
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roviowcr] troata moat ungoiicroualy. * But sorely you will 
got sick unto death of 1110 uud my reviewers. 

With respect to the tlicologicul view of the question. This 
is always painful to me. I am bewildered. I had no inten¬ 
tion to write atheistically. But I own that I cannot see as 
plainly as otliors do, and as I shcmld wisli to do, evidence of 
design and beneficcnco cm all sides of us. There Boeins to mo 
too much iuis(;ry in the world. I cannot persnude myself that 
a heiif ticcJit and oninijK)ti nt God would havo desigriedly crtyitcd 
the Iclincmnionidm it,h tlie (i.vjirt'ss intention of their f eding 
witliin tho living bodie.s of catc.;rpiliars, or that a cat should 
play with mice. Not believing tliis, 1 aeo no TucTssity in tho 
itclicf tliat tho eyo was oxj)r<'ssly designed. On tin; <*ther hand, 
1 cannot aiiyliow' bo c;ontented to vio.v this wonderful universe, 
and ('.specially tho nature of man, ainl to conelmh' tliat every¬ 
thing is tlm result of brute foree. 1 am inclined to look at 
everytliing ns resulting from designed laws, with tlie details, 
\vlieth<!r good or bud, left to the working emt <<f wljat wo may 
call eliaiK-t'. y<»t tliat this notion nt all satisfies mo. I fcHjl 
ni'ist deeply lliat tho whole subject is too ju.>fouiid for the 
human intellect. A dog might as well speculate on the mind 
of Mew ton. Jn-t c ueh man liojie and believe wluit ho can. 
Ccii'tainly 1 ugreo with you fliut my views are. not at all 
neces.sarily ath'istical. Tho lightning kills a man, whetlier a 
good emo or bad one, ow ing to the excessively coinjdex action of 
natural laws, A eliild (who may turn out an idiot) is born by 
the; action of oven more complex laws, and 1 can see no reason 
why a man, or other animal, may net have been aboriginally 
jirodueed by other laws, and that all these laws may have Won 
expressly designed by an oninisi'ient Oreator, who loresaw every 
future' event unci conse(pieuee. But tho more I think tho more 
bewildered I become; as indeed I have probably shown by 
this letter. 

Most deeply do 1 l\t l Y*»ur g, n. runs kiu.iiu ss aiid inkuest. 

Vniirs siiu’irely and cordially. ^ 

I’lie meeting of the British .f^‘«soeiation at Oxford in 
is famous for two pitched lultks over the Orujtn </ 5j>ccu>. 
Both of them originated in unimportant jm^vers. On Thursday, 

• 111 a to Mr Iluxli y my fatht r wrote ■—yi u 8 <' 0 U the 

hot ifatuniay litvietri lain v» r y ghni of the dcitiieo of you ami of 
myself. 1 wish the nviewir had netmed Ibn.ker. Tho rewnwer, 
wluievt r he is, is a Jelly fellow', hs this review and the last on me 

showed, lie 'writes lupitully. and understandu weil hisWibjoet 1 wish 
he hud .'■hii'}'^ d ’,tlie rjihhurtjh re>U'WerJ n little bn harder ’’ 
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Jimo 28lh, Dr. DanRony of Oxford mado a corumnn’cation to 
Section D : (.>n tlio final cansos of tho sexuality of plants, 

with j)arli<'.n?ar ri'fiTciuv' to Mr. Darwin’s work on the Oriijin 
of Specun. " ^Ir. Iluxloy called on liy Iho l^residcnt, but 
tried (aocau-dinp to tlio Athemnum report) to avoid a discussion, 
<ui the ground ‘‘ that n general audience, in which sentiment 
w’ould unduly iriferfero with inUdlcct, was not the j)uhlic before 
wliit'h such a discussion shf)uld be carried on.” llowcvcr, the 
subj\;<‘t was not allowed to drop. Bir It. Owen (T quote from 
t}io Athrnnvmy Jnl; TjIi, J-SOO), xvlio “ wished to nj>])roiM‘h this 
^^ubject in tlie spirit of tlie j)}Hloso})her.” expressed his “ con¬ 
viction that tln n* wen facts hy wdiieh tho public eonld <‘oinc to 
serne conelusiiot with regard to llio pmhahilities t>f lljc Initli 

• .f Mr. Darwin’s tlu'ory.” lie went on t) say tliat the brain of 

the gorJIft " jtreseuted mere dilleronces, as comj»aretl with ihe 
bndii * iiuiii, tliati it did when compared with the brains of 
tl;e, v« y low M l and leost pnddenuitieal o{ tho Qnadruinaiia.” 
Mr. Ifnxhy repl> d, nd gave these assiTtions a “direct and 
UTiqualitif'l icMi,” pledging hiniscdf to “ jnslify that 

nnuKiial pi\ c« bin < Isewhere,” ^ a jdedgo wliieh lie amply 
fulfillcd.t (hi hb-iday then' was peace, hut on Baliinlay 30tb, 
tlie ballb' arose willi redoubled fury, at a conjoint in<‘r*tiiig of 
three Sections, o\( r u ])iijier l.>y Dr. Draper of New York, on 
the “ Intelleeliial denf l-ipinci.t of l']iiro]*e cruisidercd with 
rt ferencf! to the views of 3Ir. J)arw in.” 

Tlie following aeconnt is from an eye witness of the scene. 

“'J’hr^ excifement was fremendoiis. Tlie J.ei tun-n.oni, ,a 
'vliii b it had been arranged that the diseir sion should ho Iiold, 
proved far t')o small for the andieme, and tie* meeting ad- 
iounied to the Lihrarv of the Must nm, which was erarnuK'd 
to siiffoc .tioii long Im fore the (liamjnoii.s enten d the lists. The, 
numbers w’crc estimated at from 70Q to I'tfil). Had it been 
term-time, or hud the general public hei-n admiib.d, it would 
have been impf'^-sible to have acne inoul tt<'d (he, rii*-!! (o lo ar the 
oratoiy of the hold Ilisho]».| J'liTessor Henslow, tlie Dresident 
of Section D, occupied the chair, and wisely aijnoune.<'d in limina 
that none who had not valid arguments to bring fi^rward on 

• iiie. side or tho other, would Iki allowed to address tho mooting : 
t» caution that proved ncxiessary, for no fewer than four 
combatants had their utb’ranees burked byliim, hocauHO of their 
indulgence in vague declamation. 

“ Tho Bishop was up to time, and spoke for full half-an-hour 

• .Van’* Plan in yature, by T, H. Huxley, IHC.'!, p, 114. 

t Soo the yA. Jliit JierurlJe, IhGl. 

X It WR« well known that Bishop Wllberforce wui going to ([leak. 
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with iuimitable spirit, emptiness and unfaiiness. It was 
ovideut from his handling of tho subject that ho had been 
* crammod * up to tho throat, and that he knew nothing at first 
hand; in fact, ho used no argument not to bo found in his 
Quarterly article.* Ho ridiculed Darwin badly, and Huxley 
savagely, but all in such dulcet tones, so persuasive a mannor, 
and in such well-turned periods, th;it I who had been inclined 
to blame tho President for allowing a discussion that could 
servo no scientific purpose, now forgave him from tho bottom 
of my heart.” 

What follows is from notes most kindly supplied by the Hon. 
and Uov. W. II. Protnanthi, who was an eye-witness of tho scene, 

“ The Bishop of Oxford attacked Darwin, at first playfully 
but at last in grim earnest. It w'as knovvn that the Bishop had 
written an article against Darwin in tho last Quarterly Eeview : 
it was also rumoured that Professor Owen had been staying at 
Cuddosdeu and had primed tho Bishop, who w'as to act as 
nioutlipioco to tho groat Paheontologist, who did not himself 
dare to enter tho lists. The Bishop, however, did not show 
himsolf master of tbt? facts, and made ono serious bliindor. A 
fiujt which liad boon much dwelt on as confirmatory of Darwin’s 
idea of variation, was that a sheep had hoen burn shortly before 
in a flock in tiiu North of England, having an addition of ono 
to tho vcrtebrtB of tho spine. Tlio Bishop w'as declaring with 
rhetorical exaggeration that there was hardly any actual evi¬ 
dence on Darwin’s side. * What have they to bring forward ? * 
he exclaimed. ‘ Some rumoured statement about a long-legged 
sheep.’ But h'' passed on to banter : ‘ I should like to ask 

Professor Hiixhy, who is sitting by mo, and is about to tear 
ino to pieces when I have sat down, as to his belief in being 
descended from an ape. Is it on his grandfather’s or his 
grandmotlmr’s side that the ape ancestry comes in ? ’ And then 
taking a graver tone, he assorted in a solemn peroration that 
Darwin’s views wore contrary to the revelations of God in tho 
Scriptures. Professor Iluxloy was unwilling to respond*: but 
ho was called for and spoke wdth his usual incisivenoss and 
■with some seoru. ‘ I am here only in the interests of science,' 
he said, * and I have not hoard anything which can prejudice 
the case of my august client' Then after showing how little 
competent the Bishop was to enter upon the discussion, he 
touched on tho question of Creation. * You say that develop¬ 
ment drives out the Creator. But yon assert tb^t God made 
you: and yet you know tliat you yourself were-^originally a 


• Quarterly SevietCj July 1860. 
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litflo piece of matter no bigger than the end of this gold 
pencil-case.’ Lastly as to the descent from a monkey, he said: 

* 1 should feel it no shame to have risen from such an origin. 
But 1 should feel it a shame to have sprung from one who 
prostituted the gifts of culture and of oloqueuco to the servioo 
of prejudice and of falsehood.’ 

« Many others spoke. Mr. Grcsley, an old Oxfi)rd don, pointed 
out that in human nature at least orderly dovedopment was not 
the necessary rule; Homer was tlie greatest of poets, but ho 
lived 3000 years ago, and has not produced his like. 

“ Admiral Fitz-lloy was present, and said that he had often ex¬ 
postulated with his old conira<lo of the Bcayla for entertaining 
views which were contradictory to the First Chnpter of Genesis. 

Sir John Luhbock declared that many of the arguments 
by which the pcTinaucuco of species was supportotl came to 
nothing, and instanced some wheat which was said to have 
come olf ail Egyptian mummy and was scut to him to prove 
that wheat had nut changed since the time of the Pharaohs; 
but which proved to bo made of French chocolate.* Sir 
Joseph (then Dr.) Hooker spoke shortly, saying that ho had 
found the hypothesis of Natural Selection so helpful in explain¬ 
ing the phenomena of his own subject of Botany, that he had 
been constrained to accept it. After a few words from Darwin’s 
old friend Profossor Henslow who occupied the eliair, tho 
meeting broke up, leaving tho impression that those most 
capable of estimating tho argiimeiiis of Darw'iu in detail saw 
their way to acciqit his oonclusiijnK.” 

Many versions of Mr. Huxley’s spoccli were current: the 
following report of his conclnsiou is from a letter addrossod 
by the late John Hichard Green, then an undergraduate, to 
a foliovv-student, now Professor Boyd Dawkins :—“ I asserted, 
and 1 repeat, tliut a man Las no reason to be ashamcil of having 
an ape for his grandfather, If there were an ancestor whom I 
should feel s}>amo in recalling, it wimld bo a mart, a man of 
restless and versatile intellect, who, not content with an 
equivocal success in his own sphere of activity, plunges into 
scientific questions with which ho has no real acquaintance, 
only to obscure thorn by an aimless rhetoric, and ^'stract the 
attention of his hearers £i‘om the real point at issue by eloquent 
digressions, and skilled appeals to religious prejudice.” f 

* Sir John Lubbock also insisted on tho cmbryological evidence for 
evolution.—F. D.| 

t Mr. Fawcelt ivrote (MacmUIan't Magazine, 18C0):— 

*' The retort v|as so justly deserved and so inimitable in its manner, 
that no one who was present can ever forgot the impression that it made.” 
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The following letter filiows that Mr. Huxley’s prosence at 
this remarkable econo dopendod on so slight a chauco as that 
of meeting a friend in the street; that this friend shonld have 
been Ro^rt Chambers, so that the author of the Vestiges 
should hare sonndod the war-note for the battle of the Origin, 
adds interest to the incident. I have to thank Mr. Huxley 
for allowing the story to bo told in words of his not written for 
publication. 


T. II. Huxley to Francis Darwin. 

June 27,1861, 

... I should say that Fremantle’s account is substantially 
correct; but that Groon has the pa*^sago of my speech more 
accurately. However, I am certain 1 did not use the word 
“ eqtiivoMil ” * 

The odd part of the btisincss is that I should not have been 
present except for Bobert Chainbors. 1 had heard of the Bishop’s 
intention to utilise the occasion. I knew he had the reputation 
of being a first-rate controvor‘'ialist, and I was quite aware that 
if ho played his cards properly, wo elnmld have little chance, 
with such an audience, of making an cfiicient defence. More¬ 
over, I was very tired, and wanted to join ray wife at her 
brother-in-law’s country house near R<.'ading, on the Saturday. 
On the Friday I met Chanibcrs in the 8tr< ef, and in reply to 
some remark of his about the niOLdiug, I said that I did not 
mean to attend it; did not see the good of giving up peaco and 
quietness to be episcopally pounded. Charabers broke out into 
vehement rcraonstrunces and talked about my deserting them. 
So I said, Oh I if you take it that way, I’ll como and have 
ray share of what is going on.” 

So I came, and chanced to sit near old Sir Benjamin Brodio. 
The Bishop began his speech, and, to luy astonishment, very 
soon showed that he was so ignorant that ho did not know how 
to manage his own case. My spirits ros' i>roportionally, and 
when he turned to mo with Ins insolent question, I said to Sir 
Benjamin, in an uudoitono, ‘‘The Lord hath delivered him into 
mine bonds.” 

That sagacious old gentleman stared at me as if I had lost 
my senses. But, in fact, the Bishop had justified the severest 
retort I could devise, and I made up my mind to let him have 
it. I was careful, however, not to rise to reply, until the 
meeting called for me—^thon 1 let mysolf go. » 

In justice to the Bishop, I am bound to ^tay he bore no 

* This agrees with Profeesor Victor Garus’i recollection. 
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inalioe, but was always courtesy itself when we ocoasiunally 
met in after years. Hooker and 1 walked away from the 
meeting together, and 1 remember saying to him that thi^ 
experience had changed my opinion as to the practical value of 
the art of public speaking, and that, from that time forth, I 
should carefully cultiyate it, and try to leavo off hating it. I 
did the former, but never quite succeeded in the latter effort. 

1 did not mean to trouble you with suuh a long scrawl when 
I began about this piece of ancient liistory. 

Ever yours very faithfully 

T. H. Huxlev. 

The eye-witness above quoted (p. 237) continnos:— 

“ There was a crowded conversazione in the evening at the 
rooms of the hospitable and genial Pr<»fe8sur of Botany, Dr. 
Daubeny, whore the almost solo topic was the battle of the 
Origin^ and 1 w'as much struck with the fair and unprejudiced 
way in which the black coats and white cravats of Oxford 
discussed the question, and the fraukiicsB with which they 
offered their congratulations to the winners in the combat.” * 

C. D. tc T D. Hooker. Monday night [July 2nd, I860]. 

Mt DEAR Hookeu, —I have just received your letter. I have 
been very poorly, with almost continuous bad headache for 
forty-eight hours, and I was low enough, and tliiuking what a 
useless burthen I was to myself and all others, when your letter 
came, and it has so cheered me; your kindness and affection 
brought tears into my eyes. Talk of fame, honour, pleasure, 
wealth, all are dirt compared with affection; and this is a 
doctrine with which, I know, from your letter, that you will 
agree with from the bottom of your heart. , . . How I should 
have liked to have wandered about OxfoM with you, if 1 bad 
been W'ell enough; and how still more 1 should have liked to 
have heard you triumphing over the Bishop. I am astonished 
at your success and audacity. It is something unintolligililo to 
me bow any one can arguain public like orators do. 1 had no 
idea you had this j>ower. I have road lately so many hostile 
views, that I was beginning to think that perliaps I was wholly 

in the wrong, and that-was right when he f>aid the whole 

subject would be forgotten in ten years; but now that 1 hear 
that you and H^ey will fight publicly (which I am sure 1 

* See ProfesBor Kewtcin’* interesting Early Day$ of Darwinism in 
MaemiUan’$ Magaune, Feb. 1888, where the battle at Oxford it briefly 
cit;aoTibed. 

E 
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nerer ooiil<l do), 1 follj believe fbat our cause will, in the long- 
run, prevail. 1 am glad 1 was not in Oxford, for 1 sbould bavo 
been overwhelmed, with mj [health] in its present state. 

C. J>. to J. D. Hooker, [July I860.] 

... 1 have just road the Quarterly. • It is uncommonly 
clover; it picks out with skill all the most conjectural parts, 

* Quarterly Feri'^n, July 1860. The arti(‘le in question was by 
Wllbciforfto, Bishoj. f Oxford, and was afterwards published in his 
V.tmayt Cimtrihuted to the Quarterly Fevieiti, 1874. In the Life and 
Ijettert, ii. p. 182, Mr. Huxley has given some areonnt of th'S article. 
I quote a few lines:—“ Since I^ord firongbain assailed Dr. Young, the 
world has seen no such spei-imen of tlio insolenco of a shallow pr«*tender 
to a Master in Scicncf' os this remarkable pnMiuction, in which one of 
the most exact of obst'rvors, most cautious of rcation- rs, an<l most candid 
of exjiositors, of this or any other ago, is hohl up to scorn as a ‘flighty * 
person, who endeavours ‘ to prop up his utterly rotten fabric of guo.'8 and 
«pe«mlation,’ and whoso ‘mode of dealing with nature’ is reprobated 
as ‘utU'rly diHlionoiirablo to Natural Science. ” The passage from 
the Anti-Jac<Mn, referred to in iho letter, givo.s the history of the 
evolution of sp.ico from tbo “ i)rinirt>val ihhiiI or punrtum mliene of 
Ujo univers*',” which is conceived to hnvjs moved ‘‘forward in a right 
lino, ad infinitum, till it grow tiied ; after wlnrh iho right lino, whieh it 
had goncnited, would begin to put itself in motion in a lateral direction, 
describing nn area of iniiniie extent. I'hia an a, as soon as it became 
conscious of its own cxiston<‘ 0 . would begin to nFc«nJ or descend 
ac(‘ording as its spocifio gravity would determine it, funning an immense 
solid Bi'iico lillod with vacuum, and capable of containing the present 
universe.” 

The following (p. 2(51:0 may serve as an example of the passages in 
which the reviewer nfers to Sir Charles Lyell:—“That Mr. Darwin 
should have wander«.‘d from this bread highway of nature's works into 
the jungle of fiineiful aFsuin))tion is no small evil. Wo trast that he is 
mistaken in believing that he may count Sir C. Lyell as one of his 
converts. Wo know, indeed, the strength of the temptations whieh ho 
can bring to bear ujHjn his geological brother. . . . Yet no man has been 
mure distinct and more logical in the denial of the transmutation of 
species than 8ir C. Lyell, and that not in the infancy of his scientific 
life, but in its full vigour and maturity.” The Bishop goes on to anponi 
to Lyell, in order that with his help “ this flimsy speculatioif may bo as 
completely pnt down ns was what in spite of all denials we must venture 
to call its twin though less instructwi brother, (he Teetigea of Creation.” 

With reference to this article. Mr. Brodio Innes, my father’s old friend 
and neighbour, wrih^:—“Slost men would have been annoyed by an 
article written with the Bishop’s accustozned vigour, a mixture of argument 
and ridicule. Mr. Darwin was writiug on some |>ari8h matter, and put a 
postscript—‘If yon have not seen the last Quarieriu, do get it; the 
Bishop of Oxford has made such capital fun of me i od my grandfather.’ 
By a enrious ooinoidenoe, when I received the letter,*! was staying in the 
same bouse with Bishop, and showed it to him. ^.He said, ‘ I un very 
glad he takes it in that way, he is inch a capital fellow.’ ” 
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and brings forward well all the diffionltios. It qnizros mo 
quite splendidly by quoting the Anti-Jacohtn versus my Grand¬ 
father. You ere not alluded to, nor, sti’ongo to say, Hu*loy; 

and I can plainly see, here and there, - *b hand. The 

oonolnding pages will make Lyell shake in his shoos. By 
Jove, if ho sticks to ns, he will bo a real hero. Good-night. 
Your well-quizzed, but not sorrowful, and alTootionato friend, 

0. D. 

I can see there has been some queer tampering with tho 
review, for a page has been cut out and reprinted. 

The following extract from a letter of Sept, let, 1800, is of 
interest, not only as showing that Lyell was still couscicnlioiisly 
working ont his conversion, but also and espeeirilly as illus¬ 
trating the remarkable fact that hardly any of niy father’s 
oritioB gave him any now objections—so fruitful had beou his 
ponderings of twenty years:— 

“I have lK5on much intorcsted by your letter of the 28th, 
received this morning. It has deUghteA mo, hecausu it deinon- 
stratos that you have thought a good doal lately on Natural 
Selection. Few things have surprised me more than tho ontiro 
paucity of objections and difficulties now to mo in tbe putdished 
reviews, lour remarks are of a diilcront stamp and now to 
mo. 

<7. D. to Asa Gray. [TIartfield, Sussex] July 22nd [I860]. 

My DBAtt Gray, —Owing to absence from home at water-curo 
and then having to move niy sick girl to whence I am now 
writing, I have only lately read tho discussion in Proc. 
American Acad.^ * and now 1 cannot resist expressing my 
sincere admiration of your most clear powers of reasoning. As 
Hooker lately said in a note to me, you’ aro more than any one 
else the thorough master of the subject. I doclaro that you 
know my book as well as 1 do myself; and bring to tho 
question •new lines of illustration and argument in a manner 
which excites my astonishment and almost my envy! t I 

• April lOth, 1860 Dr. Cmy criticisetl in detail “several of tho 

E Mitions taken at tho preceding meeting by Mr. [J. A.] Lowell, l*rof. 

owen and Prof. Agaealz." It was reprinted in the Athenmum, Aug. 4tb, 
1860. 

t On Sept. 26th, 1860, he wrote in th® aime sense to Gray“ You 
never touch the su^ect without making it clearer. 1 look at it ns even 
more extraordinarT|that you never say a vrord or nse an epithet which 
doee not express fvlly my meaning. Now Lyell, Hooker, and others, 
who pericKstly nmk^retand my book, yet sometimes use expressions to 
which I demur.” 

a 3 
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admire tliese disctiBsions, I think, almost more than your 
article in SilUman*§ Journal. Every single word seems 
weighed carefully, and tolls like a 32-poiiDd shot. It makes 
me much wish (but I know that you have not time) that you 
could write more in detail, and give, for instance, the facts on 
the variability of the Aincricnu wild fruits. The Athenoeum 
Itas thtt largest circulation, and I have sent my copy to the 
crlit< r with a request that he would republish the first dis¬ 
cussion ; I much four he will not, as he reviewed the subject in 
so hostile a spirit. ... I shall be curious [to seej, and will 
order the August number, as soon as I know that it contains 
your review of reviews. My conclusion is that you have made 
a mistake in being a botanist, you ought to have been a lawyer. 

The following passages from a letter to Huxley (Dec. 2nd, 
1860) may servo to h1k»w what was my father’s view of the 
position of tho subject, after a year’s experience of reviewers, 
critics and converts:— 

“ I have got fairly sick of hostile reviews. Nevertheless, 
they have been of use in sbow'ing mo when to expatiate a little 
and to introduce a few new discussions. 

“ 1 eutircly agree with you, that the difficulties on my notions 
tiro terrific, yet having soon what all the Reviews have said 
II ga list me, I have far more confidonco in tho gmeral truth of 
the doctriiie than I formerly had. Another thing gives me 
ci'ufidcm o, viz. tliut some who wtuit half an inch with me now 
go furdior, and some who wore bitterly opposerl are now less 
bitUrly opfinsed. ... I can pretty {dainly see that, if my 
view is over to bo pencrally adopted, it will bo by young men 
growing up and replacing the old workers, and then young ones 
finding tlmt they can group facts and search out new lines of 
investigation bettor on the notion of descent, than on that of 
creation.” 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

THE 8PBEAD OF STOLUTION. 

18C1—1871. 

The beginning of the year 18G1 saw my father engaged on the 
8rd edition (2000 copies') of the Oritjin, whicli v>aH largely 
corrected and added to, and was imblished in April, IHOI. 

On July 1, ho started, with his family, for Torquay, whore 
ho remained until August 27—a holiday which ho ehunwdoriM- 
tically enters in his diary as “ eight weeks and a day.” The 
house he occupied was in Heskoth Orescent, a pleasantly placed 
row of houses close above the sea, somewhat removed from 
what was on the main body of the town, and not far from the 
beautiful ciilfed coast-line in tho neighbourhood of Austey’s 
Cove. 

During tho Torquay holiday, and for the remaindf'r of tho 
year, he worked at tho fertilisation of orchids. Thin part of 
the year 1861 is not dealt with in the prosont chapter, boeauso 
(as explained in the i>refaco) tho record of his life, seems to 
become clearer when the whole of his botanical work is placed 
together and treated separately. Tho prcs<uit chapter will, 
therefore, include only the progress f)f his work m tlu) direction 
of a general amplification c)f tho Ori<jm of tho 

publication of AnimnU and Plants and tlie Descent of Man. 
It will also give some idea ot the growth of belief in evidutionary 
doctrinep. 

With regard to tho third edition, he wrote to Mr. Murray in 
December, 1860:— 

“ I shall bo glad to hear when yon have decided how many 
copies yon will print off—the more tho better for mo in all 
ways, as far as compatible with safety; for I hope never again 
to make so many corrections, or rather additions, which I have 
made in hopes cf making my many rather stnpid reviewers at 
least nnderstam'. what is meant. I hope and think 1 shall 
improve the boqk considerably.” 

An interesting feature in tho new edition was the **His- 
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toricol Sketch of the Recent Progress of Opinion on the Origin 
of Species,*’ * wliich now appeared for the first time, and was 
oontinnod in the later editions of the work. It bears a strong 
impress of the author’s personal character in the obvious wish 
to do full jnstice to all his predecessors,—though even in this 
respect it has not escaped some adverse criticism. 

A passage in a letter to Hooker (March 27, 1861) giv^ the 
history of one of his corrections. 

Here is a good joke: H. C. Watson (who, I fancy and hope, 
is going to review the new edition of the Origin) says that in 
the first four paragraphs of the introduction, the words *1,' 

* me,’ * my,’ occur forty-throe times I 1 was dimly conscious 
of the accursed fact. Ho says it can be explaixicd phreno- 
logicftlly, which I suppose civilly means, that I am the most 
egotistically self-suificient man alive ; perhaps so. I wonder 
whether ho will print this pleasing fact; it beats hollow the 
parentheses in Wollaston’s writing. 

** I am, my dear Hooker, ever yonrs, 

“ 0. Daswin. 

P.S.—Do not spread this pleasing joke; it is rather too 
biting." 

He wrote a conple of years later, 1863, to Asa Gray, in a 
manner which illustrates liis use of the personal pronoun in the 
earlier editions of the Origin :— 

You spemk of Lycll as a judge; now what I complain of is 
that he declines to a judge,. ... I have sometimes almost 
wished that Lyell had pronounced against me. When 1 say 

* me,’ I only mean change of i^ciet by detcent. That seems to 
mo the turning-point. Personally, of course, I care much 
about Natural Selection; but that seems to me utterly unim¬ 
portant, oomparod to the question of Cr^;ation or Modification." 

He was, at first, alone, and felt himself to be so in maintain¬ 
ing a rational workable tlicory of Evolution. It was therefore 
perfectly natural that he should speak of *' my ’’ theory. 

Towards the end of the present year (1861) the final arrange 
ments for the first French edition of the Origin were completed, 
and in September a c(^y of the third English edition was 
despatched to Mdlle. Oldmeuoo Royer, who undertook the 

* The Historical Sketch had already appeared ip the flrat Genasn 
edition (1860) and the American edition. Bronn states in the Ctonnan 
edition Cfootnote, p. 1) that it was his critique in tfai. N. Jchrbucl^ f%r 
MfimalogU that sugg«ited to my father the idva of such a dwteh. 
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work of translation. The book w»\8 now spreading on the 
Goniincnt, a Dutch edition had apj)curod, and, as we Lave soeHf 
a Genuan translation had been published in 1800. In a letter 
to Mr. Murray (Soptcml)er 10, 1861), ho wrote, “ My book 
seems oxoitiug much attention in Geim my, judging from tho 
number of disonssions sent mo.’* Tho silcnoo hod boon broken, 
and in a few years the voice of German science was to bccomo 
one of iho, strongest of the advocates of Evolution. 

A letter, Juno 23,1861, gavo a pleasant ocho from tho Con- 
tlnont of tho growth of his views:— 


JIurjJi Falconer * to C, Darwin. 31 Sackvillo St., W., 

Juno 23,1861. 

Mr DKAR Dauwin,—I have been to Adclsberg cavo and 
brought back wdth mo a live Proteus antjuinus^ designed for you 
from the moment I got it; i.e. if you have g(»t an aquarium and 
would care to have it. I only rotumed last night from tho 
Continent, and hearing from your brother that you are about to 
go to Torquay, I loso no time in making you tlie offer. The 
poor dear auimal is still alivo—although it has had no appro- 
ciablo n. e.n8 of sustenance for a month—and I am most 
anxious to get rid of the rcspousihility of starving it longer. 
In your hands it will thrive and have a fair chance of being 
developed without delay into some typo of tho Oolumbidm— 
say a Pouter or a Tumbler. 

My dear Darwin, I have boon rambling through tho north of 
Italy, and Germany lately. Everywhere have I heard your 
views and your admirable essay canvassed—the views of course 
often dissented from, according to tho special bias of the 
Speaker—but tho work, its honesty of purpose, grandeur of 
concojjtiou, felicity of illustration, and courageous exposition, 
always referred to in terms of the highest admiration. Atid 
among your warmest friends no ono rejoiced more hoartlly in 
the jnst appreciation of Charles Darwin than did, 

Yours very truly. 

My fathM replied:— 

Down [June 24,1861}. 

My niAU Falookeb, —have just received your note, and by 
good lock a day earlier than properly, and I lose not a moment 

f 

* Hui^ Fahsoier, bom 1809, died 1865. C'hieflj known oa a palAon* 
iologisty althdugh employed as a botanitt during hb whole career in 
Tndb. wtieie h^as a medical officer in the H.EXC. St^vice. 
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in answering yon, and thanking yon heartily for yonr offer of 
the valuable specimen; but I have no aquarium and shall soon 
start fur Torquay, so that it would bo a thousand pities that 1 
should have it. Yet I should certainly much like to see it, 
but 1 fear it is impossible. Would not the Zoological Society 
be the best place? and then the interest which many would 
take in this extraordinary animal would repay yon for yonr 
trouble. 

Kind as yon have been in taking this trouble and offering me 
this specimen, to toll the truth I value your note more than the 
specimen. I shall keep yonr note amongst a very few precious 
letters. Your kindness Las quite touched me. 

Yours affectionately and gratefuUy. 

My father, who hod the strongest belief in the value of Asa 
Gray‘s help, was anxious that his evolutionary writings should 
bo more widely known in England. In the autumn of 1860, 
and the early part of 18G1, ho hod a good deal of correspondence 
with him as to the publication, in the form of a pamphlet, of 
Gray’s three articles in the July, August, and October numbers 
of the Allantic Mmtldy, 1860. 

The reader will find these articles republished in Dr. Gray’s 
Darwiniana^ p. 87, under the title “ Natural Selection not 
inconsistent with Natural Theology.” The pamphlet found 
many admirers, and my father beliovcd that it was of much 
value in lessening opposition, and making converts to Evolution. 
His high opinion of it is shown not only in his letters, but by 
the fact that he inserted a special notice of it in a prominent 
place in the third edition of the Origin. Lyull, among others, 
recognised its value as an antidote to the kind of criticism from 
which the cause of Evolution suffered. Thus my father wrote 
to Dr. Gray; ** Just to exemplify tlie use of your pamphlet, the 
Bishop of London was asking Lyell what he thought of the 
review in the Quarterlyy and Lyell answered, ‘ Road Asa Gray 
in the Atlantic* ” 

lOn the same subject he wrote to Gray in the foHowing 
year:— 

•‘I believe that your pamphlet haS done my book great 
good; and I thank you from my heart for myself; and 
believing that the views are in large part true, I must think 
that you have done natural science a good turn. Natural 
Selection seems to be making a little progress in England and 
on the Continent; a new German edition is called for, and a 
French one has just appeared.” 

The following may serve as an example of the hrm assumed 
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betwern these friends of the snimositj at tliat time so strong 
between England and America *:— 

** Talking of botjks, 1 am in the middle of one which pleases 
me, tbongh it is very innocent food, viz. Miss Cooper's Journal 
of a NaturalisL Who is she ? She sooras a very clover 
woman, and gives a capital occonnt of the battle between our 
and your we^s*! Does it nut hurt your Yankee pride that wo 
thrash you so confoundedly? I am sure Mrs. Qiuy will 
stick up for your own weeds. Ask her whether they are not 
more honest, downright good sort of woods. The boi)k gives an 
eitremely pretty picture of one of your villages; but I see 
your autumn, though so much more gorgeous than ours, comes 
on sooner, and that is one comfort." 

A question constantly recurring in the letters to Gray is that 
of design. For instance;— 

**Your question what would oonvince mo of design is a 
poser. If 1 saw an angel come down to tcoeh us go(jd, and 1 
was convinced from others seeing him that I was nut mad, 1 
should believe in design. If I could bo convinced thoroughly 
that life and mind was in an uuknown way a function of other 
imponderable force, I should bo convinced. If man was made 
of brass or iron and no way connected with any other organism 
which bad ever lived, I should perhaps be coiivineed. But this 
is childish writing. 

“ I have lately been corresponding with Lyoll, who, I think, 
adopts your idea of the stream of variation-having been led or 
deseed. I have asked him (and ho says ho will hereafter 
refl^Hjt and answer me) whether ho believes that the shape of 
nose was designed. If he does 1 have nothing more to say. If 
not, seeing what Fanciers have done by selecting individual 
differences in the nasal bones of pigeons, I must think that it is 
illogical to suppose that the variations, yrhich natural selection 
preserves fi>r the good of any being, have been designed. But 
I know that 1 am in the same sort of muddle (as I have said 

* In 6{s letters to Gray there are also numorons references to the 
American war. • 1 give a single passage. “ I never knew the newspapers 
so profoundly intei^ting. ^orth America does not do England justice; 
1 have not seen or heard of a soul who is not with the North. Some few, 
and 1 am one of them, even wish to God, though at tlio loss of millions 
lives, that the North would proclaim a ernsade against slavery. In the 
loBg-nm, a million htmrid deaths would be amply repaid in the cause of 
humanity. What wonderfnl times we live in f Massachusetts seems to 
dww noble enthusiasm. Great God I how 1 should like to see the greatest 
corse on eorth~Hdavery—abolished I ** 

t This refers to the remarkable fact that many introduced European 
weeds have spredd over large parts of the United States. 
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before^ as all the world Beems to bo in with respect to £roQ will, 
yet with everything supposed to havo been foreseen or pre¬ 
ordained.” 

The shape of his noso would perhaps not have been used as 
an illustration, if ho had remembered Fitz-Boy’s objection to that 
feature (see Autobiography, p. 26). Ho should, too, have re¬ 
membered the difficulty of predicting the value to an organism 
of an ap]>arontly unimportant character. 

In England ProfeBs<u' Huxley was at work in the evolutionary 
cause. Jh' gave, in 1862, two lectures at Edinburgh on Man$ 
Place in Nature. My father wrote:— 

1 am heartily glad of your success in the North. By 
Jove, you have attacked Bigotry in its stronghold. I thought 
you would have been mobbed. 1 am so glad that you will 
publish your Lectures. You seem to have kept a duo medium 
between extreme boldness and caution. I am heartily glad that 
all wont off so well.” 

A review,* by F. W. Hutton, afterwards Professor of Biology 
and Geology at Canterbury, N. Z., gave a hopeful note of 
the time not far off when a broader view of the argument 
for Evolution would be accepted. My father wrote to the 
author f;— 


Down, April 20th, 1861. 

Dbau Sir, —I hope that you will permit me to thauk you for 
sending mo a copy of your paper iu the Geologist, and at the 
same time to express my opinion that you have douo the subject 
a real service hy the highly original, striking, and condensed 
manner with which you havo put tho case. 1 am actually 
weary of tolling people that 1 do not pretend to adduce direct 
ovidouuc of one species changing into another, but that I believe 
that this view iu the main is correct, because so many phenomena 
can be thus grouped together and explained. 

But it is generally of no use, I cannot make persons see ibii. 
I generally throw iu their teeth the universally admitted theory 
of the nudulatious of light—neither the undulations, nor tlm 
very ©xistouce of other btdng proved—yet admitted boMUse the 
view explains so much. You are one of the very few who have 
seen this, and havo now put it most forcibly and clearly. I am 
much pleased to see how oaiefully you have read my book, and 
what is fiir more important, reflected on so many points with an 
independent spirit. As I am deeply interested in the mljeel 

* Ofologiit. 1861,0.132. 

t The letter ia published in a lecture by Prefessor Hutton given before 
the Philoso]^ lostitate, Oanterbory, N.Z., Sept. 12th, lb87. 
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(and I hope not exclasiTely under a personal point of view) 1 
oonld not resist venturing to thank tou for tho ri^ht good 
servioe which yo\x have done. Fray believe mo, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully and obliged. 

It was a BtiU more hopeful sign that work of the first rank 
in value, conceived on evolutionary principles, began to bo 
published 

Hy father expressed this idea in a letter to tho late Mr. Bates.* 
under a general point of view, I am quite oonvinoed 
(Hooker and Huxley took tho same view some months ago) 
that a philosophic view of nature can sokdy bo driven into 
naturalwts by treating special subjects as you Lave done." 

This refers to Mr. Bales’ celebrated paper on mimicry, with 
which the following letter deals:— 


Down Nov. 20 [1862]. 

Peak Bates,—1 have just finished, after eovoral roads, your 
paper.f In my opinion it is ono of tho most remarkable and 

* Mr. Bates is perhaps most widely known through his delightful TJut 
NaturaHtt on iho Amas(m, It was with regani to this l)ook that my 
father wrote tApril 1863} to the author‘ I have fluiHbcd vol. i. My 
critioismB may he condensed into a single scnUinoc, namoiy, that it is tho 
best work of Natural History Travels evor puhlishod in KiiKland. Your 
style seems to me admirable. Nothing can be hi tter than tho discossion 
on the struggle for exislouoe, and uotliing better than tho description of 
the Forest bct-ncry. It is a grand Iwok, and whither or not it sells 
quickly, it will lust. You have spken out l^ldly on Bpocies; and 
boldness on the subject scums to gut rarer and rarer. How beautifully 
illustrated it is.*’ 

t Mr. Bates* paiwr, ‘ Contributions to an Insect Fauna of tho Amanuns 
Vslley * (iitiin. Soo. Tram, xxiii. 1862), in whioh tho now tamiliar lutjeot 
of mimicry was founded. My father wrote a short review of it in the 
JVaturoZ Jlutory Revuv}, 1863, p. 219, paWs of which occur almost 
verbatim in the latur olitions ot the Ori^jin of Bjascies. A striking 
passage oecurs in the review, showing tho ditUcultius of tho case from a 
capcmtionist’s point of view:— 

**By what means, it may Iw askod, liavo so many butterflies of tho 
Amazonian region acquired their deceptive dress ? Most naturalists will 
answer that they were tliiu .clothed from the hour of their creation—an 
answer which will generally bo so far triumphant that it can be mot only 
by limg<4fawii arguments; but it is made at the expense of putting an 
afflseCuM bar to tdl further inquiry. In this particular case, moioover, 
|b» (Keationlst will meet with stieelal diflicultics; for many of the 
mimlekiug fonns of JLcptaZfs can no shown by a graduated series to be 
mersly vamties cf one species; other mimickers are undoubtedly distinct 
•peeies^ or even distinct genera. 80 again, some of the ndmickdd forms 
nan be diown to be merely varieties; but the greater number must be 
zmtkhd as disthvt spedea. Hence the ereationist will have to admit that 
tom d these forms have become hnitaton, hy means of the laws d 
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admirable papers I ever rea<l in my life. The mimetic oases 
are truly marTellous, and you connect excellently a host of 
analogous facts. The illustrations are beautiful, and seem very 
well chosen; but it would have saved the reader not a little 
trouble, if the name of each had been engraved below each 
separate figure. No doubt this would have put the engraver 
intr> fits, as it would have destroyed the beauty of the plate. I 
am nut at all surprised at such a paper having consumed much 
time. 1 am rejoiced that I passed over the whole subject in the 
Ort^tn, for I should have made a precious moss of it. You have 
most clearly stated and solved a wonderful problem. No 
doubt with most people this will be the cream of the paper; but 
I am not sure that all your facts and reasonings on variation, and 
on the segregation of coni})leto and semi-complete species, is not 
really more, or at least us valuable a part. I never conceived 
the process nearly so clearly before; one feels present at the 
creation of now forms. I win!!, however, you had enlarged a 
little more on the pairing of similar varieties; a rather more 
nmnerouB body of facts sooms here wanted. Thou, again, what 
a host of curious iniscollaneons observations there are—as on 
related sexual and individual variability: these will some day, 
if 1 live, be a treasure to mo. 

With rcsjwct to mimetic resemblance being so common with 
insects, do you not think it may be connected with their small 
size; they cannot defend themsolves; they cannot escape by 
flight, at least, from birds, therefore they escape by trickery and 
deception ? 

I have one serious criticism to make, and that is about the 
title of the paper; 1 cannot but tliink that you ought to havo 
CttUod prominent attention in it to tho mimetic resemblances. 
Your paper is too good to be largely appreciated by the mob of 
naturalists without souls; but, roly on it, that it will havo lasting 
value, and 1 cordially congratulate you on your first great work. 
You will find, I should think, that Wallaoe will appreciate it. 
How gets on your Ixwk ? Keep your spirits up. A book is no 

Toriation, vrliilst others he must look at aa saparatoly oroated under their 

f tiesent guise; he will furthtr have to admit that some have bucn created 
n imitation of forms not themselves created as wo now see them, but due 
to the laws of variotion 1 Professor Agasaiz, indeed, would think nt^ing 
of tois diffloulty; for he believee that not only each speoice and each 
variety, but that groope of individuals, though identically the same, 
when inhabiting distinct coontries, have been all separately created in 
due proportitmal numbers to the wants of each land. Not many 
naturalista will be content thus to believe that varieties and individnab 
have been turned out all ready made, almost aa a manuff^uier turns out 
toys acoording to the temporary demand of flm market ’ 
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light Iftbour. 1 hare been better lately, and working hard, but 
my health ia rery indifferent How is your health ? BelioTO 
me, dear Bates, 

Yours very sincerely. 


1863. 

Although the battle* of Evolution was not yet won, the 
growth of belief was uudoubtedly rapid. So that, for instamoe, 
Charles Eiogsloy could write to F. D. Maurice f: 

** The state of the scientific mind is most curious; Darwin is 
conquering every whoro, and rushing in like a flood, by the mere 
force of truth and fact.” 

The change did not proceed without a certain amount of 
personal bitterness. My father wrote in February, 1863 :— 

** What an accursed evil it is that there should bo all this 
quarrelling within what ought to be the peaceful realms of 
science.” 

I do not desire to keep alive the memories of dead quarrels, 
but some of the burning questions of that day are too important 
from the I ^/graphical {K)int of view to be altogether omitted. 
Of this sort is the history of LyelVs ounversion to Evolution. 
It led to no flaw in the friendship of the two men principally 
couoerned, but it shook and irritated a number of smaller 
people. Ljell was like the Mississippi in flood, and an he 
changed his course, the dwellers on the banks were angered 
and frightened by the general upsetting of landmarks. ’ 


(7. D. io J. D, Hooker. Down, Feb. 24 [1868]. 

Mr DEAB Hooksb,— 1 am astonished It your note. 1 have 
not seen the AtAenaeum,^ but 1 have sent for it, and may get it 
to-morrow; and will then say what 1 think. 

• 

* Mr. Huxley was as usual active in guiding and stimnlating the 
growing teudeucy to tolorata.or accept the views set forth in the Origin 
of SpeeUti, He gave a series of lectures to working men at the Soboof of 
Mines in NoTember, 18C2. These were nrintM in 1868 from the 
^o^lSmd notes of Mr. May, as six little blue books, price id, eadi, 
under the title, Our Kwtwled^ of the Oaueee of Organie Nature, 

t Kingsley's Life, vol ii. p. 171. 

I In the Antiq^y of Mem, first edition, p. 460, LysU ciitieissd some- 
what severely Owens aoounnt of the difference between the Human and 
fifimion Inaios. Tke number of the Athmmum here referred to (1868, 
pu 862) oonteini a reply by Profeeeor Owen to Lyell's etriotures. 
sntprise expireesea by my father was at the revival of a controversy which 
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I liavoread Lyell’s book. [The, Antiquity ef ManJ] 
whole oertainljr stniclc mo as a compilafciou, but of the mjg^CMt 
class, for when possible the foots have been verified on the spot, 
making it almost an original work. Tho Glacial chapters seem 
to mo best, and in parts magnificent. 1 could baldly jndge 
about Man, as all the gloss and novelty was completely worn 
off. But certainly the aggregation of the evidence produced a 
very striking effect on my mind. Tho chapter comparing 
language and changes of species, seems most ingenious and 
interesting. Ho has shown groat skill in picking out salient 
points in the argument for change of species; but I am deeply 
disappointed (I do not mean personally} to find that his timi^ty 
prevents him giving any judgment. . . . From all my com¬ 
munications with him, I niust ever think that ho has really 
entirely lost faith * in the immutability of species; and yet one 
of his strongest sentences is nearly as follows; If it should 
ever f be rendered highly probable that species change by 
variation and natural selection,” &c. &c. I had hoped he would 
have guided the public as far as bis oa ii belief wont. . . . One 
thing does please me on this subject, that be scorns to appreciate 
your work. No doubt tho public or a part may be iiidnced to 
think that, as ho gives to ns a larger space than to Lamarck, 
bo must think that there is something in our views. When 
reading tho brain chapter, it struck me forcibly that if ho bad 
said openly that ho believed in change of species, and as a 
consequence that man was derived from some Quadmmanous 
animal, it would have been very proper to have discussed hy 
compilation the differences in the most important organ, vis. the 
brain. As it is, the chapter seems to me to come in rather by 
the head and shoulders. I do not think (but then 1 am as pro* 
judiced as Falconer and Huxley, or more so) that it ii M 
severe; it struck me as given with judicial force. It might ^ 
perhaps be said with tnith that he had no business to judge oH,' 
a subjt et on which he knows nothing; but compilers dd 
this to a certain extent. (You know I value and rank high 
compilers, being one myself 1) * 

The Lyells are coming here on Stmday evening to sla^ tlU 
Wednesday. 1 dread it, but I must say how much disappointed 
1 am that he has not spoken out on species, still less on mill. 

evenr one beUoved to be oloeed. PtofeMor Huxley (Xedknl flGMSh 

W _ TU _ IkT-A^ __ « « ^ 


•Tm t * i iV »I HI u iTo m \ «W4 Y< M t SrM nv^Uri W ' w ^ ^ 


**two veals daring which this preposterous oontioveriy hu dmgpid its 
weenjeogth.*' And this no doubt expressed a very geneisdiMhi^ 

« ThteraouHobviousty lun,^thatatonetinlehirothslyh•Aftil3|/!' 
t^ The italice are not Lvdl'a f ,, <! 
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Aai tibe bett of tbe joke is thafc he iliinks he has acted with the 
oooiage of a martyr of old. I hope I may have taken an 
eiaggerated yiew of his timidifyt and shall particularly ho glad 
of your opinion on this hoad. When 1 got his book I turned 
over ^e pages^ and saw ho had discussed the snbject of speoios, 
and andd that 1 thought ho would do more to convert the public 
than all of uS} and now (which makes the ease worse for me) 1 
must) in common honesty, retract. 1 wish to Heaven he had 
said not s word on the subject. 


0. J). to C. Lyell. Down, March 6 [1863], 

... 1 have boon of course deeply interested by your book. * 
I have hardly any remarks worth pending, but will scribble a 
little on vbat most interested mo. But 1 will first get out what 
I hate saying, viz. that 1 have been greatly disappointed that 
you have not dvtn judgment and spoken fairly out what you 
think about the derivation of species. I should have been 
contented if yon had boldly said that species have not Innin 
separately created, and had thrown as much doubt as yon like 
on bow fax variation and natural selection suffices. 1 hope to 
Heaven I aiu wrong (and from what you say about Whowoll it 
seems so), but I cannot see how your chapters can do more 
^pxid than an extraordinary able review, I think the Parthenon 
18 right, tW you will leave the public in a fog. No doubt 
they may infer that os you give more space to myself, Wallace, 
and Hooker, than to Lamarck, you think moro of us. But I 
had always thought that your judgment would have boon an 
epoch in the subject All that in over with mo, and I will only 
think on the adznirable skill with which you have selected the 
striking points, and explained them. No praise can bo too 
stnmg, in my opinion, for the inimitable chapter on language 
in comparison with spocies. . . . 

I know you will forgive me for writing with perfoot freedom, 
for yon most know how deeply I respect you as my old hononred 
gaiiM and master. ^ 1 h^rtily hope and exj^t that your book 
will have a gi^antio cirdalaiLon, and may do in many ways as 
mewih good as it ought to da 1 am tired, so no more. I mre 
writfon so briefly tlmt yon will have to ^ess my meaning. I 
foar my remarks are nardly worth sending. Farewell, wifo 
klirifawt remembfanoe to Lady Lyell, 

Ever yonrs. 


* Tht Antiquity Man. 
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A leitor from Lyoll to Hooker (Mar. 9,1868), pnbliftbed in 
Ljell’s lAfe and Letters, toI. ii. p. 361, shows what was bis 
feeling at the time:— 

He [Darwin] seems much disappointed that I do not go 
farther with him, or do not speak oat more. I can only say 
that 1 hayo spoken ont to the full extent of my present eon* 
yiotions, and even beyond my state of feeling as to man's im^ 
broken descent from the brntes, and I find I am half oonyerting 
not a few who were in arms against Darwin, and are even now 
against Huxley.” Lyoll speaks, too, of having had to abandmi 
“ old and long cherished ideas, which constitnted the charm to 
me of the theoretical part of the science in my earlier days, 
when I believed with Pascal in the theory, as Hdlam terms it, 
of ‘ the archangel ruined.’ ” 

C. D. to C. Lyell. Down, 12th [March, 1863]. 

My dkau Lyull,— 1 thank you for your very interesting and 
land, I may say, charming letter. I feared yon might be 
hufibd fur a little time with mo. I know some men would have 
been so... .As you say that you have gone as far as you believe 
on the species question, I have not a word to say; but 1 must 
feel convinced thiit at times, judging from conversation, eX' 
pressions, letters, &c., you have as completely given up Imlief 
in immutability of specific forms as I have done. I must still 
think a clear expression from you, if you could have given 
would have been potent with the public, and all the more so, as 
you formerly held opposite opinions. The more I work, the 
more satisfied I become with variation and natural selection, 
but that part of the case I look at as less important, though 
more interesting to me personally. As yon ask for criticisms 
on this head (and believe me that I should not have made them 
unasked), I may specify (pp. 412,413) that snob words as ** Ur. 
D. labours to show',” ** is Mlieved by the author to throw light,” 
would lead a common reader to think that you yourself do not 
at all agree, but merely think it fair to give my opinion. Lastly, 
you refer repeatedly to my view as a modification of Lamarck's 
doctrine of development and progression. If this is your 
deliberate opinion there is nothing to be said, but it doe(^ not 
seem so to me. Plato, Bufibn, my giandfatber before Isunsrek, 
and others, propound^ the obvujus view that if species warn 
not created separately they must have descended freon othss 
species, and I osn see nouing else in common between 
Origin and Lamarck. 1 believe this way of putting the ciee Is 
very injnrioue to its aooeptanoe^ as it implW ^ueoessMy 
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greesicm, and olosdlj ootmeots Wallaoo’s and my views with 
what 1 consider, after two deliberate readiogs, as a wretched 
booh, and one from which (1 well remember my sorprise) 1 
gain^ nothing. But I know you rank it higher, mdeh is 
onxioiu, as it did not in the least shake your belief. But 
enough, and more than enough. Please remember you have 
brought it all down on yourself 11 

I fun vm'y sorry to hear about Falconer’s ** reclamation.” * I 
hate the very word, and have a sincere afifeotion for him. 

Bid yon ever read anything so wrokhed as the Aikenmm 
reviews of you, aud of Huxley t ospeoially. Tour object to 
make man old, and Huxley’s ohjcct to degrade him. The 
wretched writer has not a glimpse of what the discovery of 
scientific truth means. How splendid some pages are in 
Huxley, but I fear the book will not bo popular. . . , 

In the Alhenmum, Mar. 28, 1862, p. 417, appeared a notice of 
Br. Carpenter’s book on ‘ Foramiuifera,’ wbioh led to more 
skirmisl^g in the same journal. The article was remarkable 
for upholding spontaneous generation. 

My father wrote, Mar. 29,1863:— 

Many thanks for iltAcnfirum, received this morning, and to 
be returned to-morrow morning. Who would have ever thought 
of the old stupid Alhenmum taking to Okon>like transcendental 
philosophy written in Owonian style! 

** It will bo sumo time before wo see ‘ slime, protoplasm, 
generating a new animal. But I have long regretted that I 
toaokled to publio opinion, and used the Pentahmchal term of 
creation,! by which I really meant ‘ appeared ’ by some wholly 
unknown process. It is mere rubbish, thinking at present of 
the origin of lifo; one might as weU think of the origin of 
matter.” 

The AthenKum continued to be a scientific Wtlc-ground. On 
April 4,1863, Falconer wrote a severe article on LyelL Aud 

* ** FslSoucr, whom I [Lycllj refurrod to oflcner than to any other author, 
lays I have not done justice to the part ho tfK^k in resuscitating tho oave 
oWntion, and says he shall come out with a sonumte paper to prove it 
1 etfered to alter anything in the new edition, but this he declined.'*— 
P. Lyril to 0. Darwin, March 11, 1863; Lyell’s Life, vol ii. p. 3G1. 

t Vtem in Nature, 18G3. 

t Utie refers to a passage in which the reviewer of Dr. Carpenter's 
how ifMiaks of ** an operation of force," or ** a concurrence of forces wbidli 
have now no plaoe m nature," as being. ** a creative foree, in fact, which 
Badnrin eoold only expretw in P«ntat< uchal terms as the primordial form 
*ialo whkh life was Unit breathed.’" Tho oonception of expressing a 
ereative fonse as ^primordial firm is the reviewer’s. 
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my ffttiber wrote (^Athen$mmt 1863, p. 554), muda tlie oloalc ol 
attacking spontaneous gouoration, to defend Eyolatioii. In 
reply, an article appeared in the same Journal (May 2nd, 1863, 
p. 586), accusing my father of claiming for his riews the 
exclusive merit of “ connecting by an intelligible thready of 
reasoning ” a number of facts in morphology, &c. The writer 
rornark.4 that, *‘Tho different generalisations cited by Mr, 
Darwin as being connected by an intelligible thread of reason¬ 
ing exclusively through his attempt to explain specific trans¬ 
mutation are in f ct related to it in this \vise, that they have 
prepared the mimu of naturalists for a bettor reception of such 
attempts to explain the way of tho origin eff species from 
spooios.” 

To this my father replied as follows in tho Athenmim of May 
9th, 1863:— 

Down, May 5 [18633. 

I hope that you will grant me space to own that your 
reviewer is quite correct when ho states that any theory of 
descent will connect, “ by an intelligible thread of reasoning,” 
the several generalizations bifore specified. I ought to have 
mode this admission expressly; with tho reservation, however, 
that, as far as I can judge, no theory so well explains or connects 
these several generalizations (mere especially the formation of 
domestio roces in comparison with natural specios, the principles 
of classification, embryonic resemblance, &c.) as the theory, or 
hypothesis, or guess, if the reviewer so likes to call it, of 
Natural Selection. Nor Las any other satisfactory explanation 
been ever offered of the almost perfect adaptation of all organic 
beings to each other, and to their physical conditions of IhTc. 
Whether tho naturalist believes in the views given 1^ Lamarck, 
by Geoffrey St. Hilaire, by the author of tho Vetitaett Iqr 
Mr. Wallace and myself, or in any other such view, signifiec 
extremely little in comparison with the admission that species 
havo descendo<l from other species, and have not been creak'd 
immutable ; for ho who admits this os a great truth has a wide 
field o^ntid to liim for further inqmry. I believe, however, 
from what 1 see of the progress of opinion on the Continent, 
and in this country, that the theory of Natural Selectimi wtil 
ultimately bo adopted, with, no doubt, many snboriiiniito 
modifications and improvements. 

Ob^blis DABirar, 

In the following, he refers to the above letter to ilio 

Afhenmtm :— 
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0. D. io X D. Hooker, Saturday [May 11,1863]. 

Mt DBAS Hooker, —^Tou give good advico abont not writing in 
newspapers; 1 bavo been gnashing my teeth at my own folly; 

andnot oansed by-^*8 sneers, which wore so good tliat 

I almost enjoyed them. I have written once again to own to a 
oertam extent of truth in what he says, and then if I am over 
such a fool again, hare no mercy on me. I have read the squib 
in Public O^'ntbn ;* it is capital; if there is more, and you 
hare a copy, do lend it. It shows well that a soimtifio man 
had better to trampled in dirt than squabble. 

In the following year (1864) ho received the greatest honour 
which a scientific man can receive in this country, the Copley 
Medal of the Koyal Society. It is presented at the Anniversary 
Meeting on St. Andrew’s Bay (Nov. 80), the medallist being 
usually present to receive it, but this the state of my father’s 
health prevented. He wrote to Mr. Fox :— 

**I was glad to see your hand-writing. The Coploy, l^oing 
open to all sciences and all the world, is reckoned a groat 
honour; bu* excepting from several kind lotteis, such things 
make lii^e difference to me. It shows, however, that Natural 
Selection is making some progress in this oonntiy, and that 
pleases me. The subject, however, is safe in foreign lands.” 

The presentation of the Copley Modal is of iritomst in 
connection with what has gone before, inasmuch as it led to Sir 
0. Lyell making, in his after-dinner speech, a “ confession of 
filith as to the Origin.** Ho wrote to my fiithor (Life of Sir 

^ JPuNie Opinfoa, April 23.1863. A lively account of a police case, in 
which the quarrels of itoientific men are satiriso^ Mr. John Bull 
efideuce that— 

**The whole neighbourhood was unsettled bv their disputes; Huxley 
quamdled with Owen, Owen with Darwin, Lyeli with Owen, Falconer and 
PM^wkihjsBh Lycll, uid Gray the menagerie man with everybody. He 
had pleasnre, however, iu stanne that Durwin was the qui^lrwt of the 
ieL %i0y wmn slways picking oonee with eadi other and fighting over 
their gainsi. If either of the gravel sifters or stmie hreakm found any- 
be was oblig^ to oonc^ it immediately, qr one of Uie old hone 
WoQeelita would be sure to appropriate it first and deny the theft aittor* 
wnda, i&d the consequent wrauglmg and duputes were as eudloss os they 
wsM weariioaia 

Haynr.«--BR>bab]y file dergyman of the ponsh might exert some 
lldhimiee over.them? 

^The genfimuan smiled, shook his bead, and stated that he regretted 
ie say no elaas of mmi paid so little attention to the opinioDs of Iho 
«|a^ as that t» lihieh these nnliappy men belonged.” 
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C. Lyellf toL ii p. 884), “ I said I had been forced to give up mj 
old faith mthont thoroughly seeing my way to a now one. Bat 
1 think yon would have been satisfied with the length 1 went'* 
Lyell's acceptance of Evolution was made public in the tenth 
edition of the Principles, published in 1867 and 1868. It was a 
sign of improvement, a groat triumph,” as my father called it, 
that an ovulutionaiy article by Wallace, dealing with Ly^*l 
book, should have appeared in the Quarterly Iteview (AprU, 
1869). Mr. Wallace wrote;— 

** The history of science hardly presents so striking an 
instance of youthfulncss of mind in advanced life as is shown 
by this abandonment of opinions so long held and so powerfully 
advocated; and if wo bear in mind the extreme caution, com¬ 
bined with the ardent love of truth which characterise every 
work which our author has produced, we shall be convinced 
that so great a change was not decided on without long and 
anxious deliberation, and that the views now adopted must 
indeed bo supported by arguments of overwhelming force. If 
for no other reason than that Sir Ohiu'los Lyell in his tenth 
edition has adopted it, the theory of Mr. Darwin deserves an 
attentive and respectful consideration from every earnest seeker 
after truth.” 

The incident of the Ooploy Medal is interesting as giving an 
index of the state of the scientific mind at the time. 

My father wrote; some of the old members of the 
Boyal are quite shocked at my having the Oopley.” In 
the Header, December 8, 1864, General Sabine’s presidential 
address at the Anniversary Meeting is reported at some 
length, fecial weight was laid on my father's work in 
Geology, Zoology, and Botany, but the Myin of Spedm was 
praiseii chiefly as oontainmg a “ mass of observations,” Ac. It 
is curious that as in the ease ot his election to the French 
Institute, so in this cose, he was honoured not for the great 
work of his life, bat for his less important work in sjMcial 
lines. • 

1 bediovo I am right in saying that no little dissatisfaotiem 
at the President’s manner of allusion to the Origin was felt by 
some Fellows of thq Society. 

My father spoke justly when he said that the subjeot was 
** safe in foreign lan^” In telling Lyell of &e progress of 
opinion, ho wrote (March, 1868):— , 

** A first-rate German natoralist * (I now forget the name 1), 
who has lately pnblished a grand foUo, has sp^en out to the 

* No doubt Haeckel, whose monograph on the Ba^olaiiawas 
liahed in 1862. ^ 
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utmost eztoKit on the Origin. Do Candolle, in a very good 
paper on *Oaks/ goes, in Asa Gray*s opinion, as far os ho 
himself does; but Do Candolle, in writing to me, says wa, ‘ wo 
think this and that; * so that I iufor lie really goes to the fnll 
extent with mo, and tells me of a French good botanical 
paleontologist * (name forgotten^, who writes to Do Candolle 
that he is snre that my viows will ultimately prevail. But I 
did not intend to have written all this. It satisfies mo with 
the final results, but this result, 1 begin to see, will take two or 
three life-times. The entomologists are enough to koop the 
BU^eot back for half a century.’' 

The official attitude of French science was not very hopeful. 
The Secretaire Porpetuol of the Academie published on Examen 
du littre de M. Darmn^ on which my father remarks:— 

“A great gun, Flourens, has written a little dull book| 
against mo, which pleases me much, for it is plain that our 
good work is spreading in Franco.” 

Hr. Huxley, who reviewed the book,| quotes the following 
paraa^ from Flourons:— 

** M. Darwin continue: Auoune distinction absolne n*a 4t6 
otnepeut Stre 6tablie outre los osp^oos ot les vari^tc^st Jo 
vous ai d<^i«\ dit que vous vons trompiez; uno distinction 
absolne s^pare les vari^tSs d’avoo les esp^ces.” Mr. Huxley 
remarks on this, ** Being devoid of the blessings of an .Academy 
in England, we are unaccustomed to see our ablest men treated 
in this way even by a Perpetual Secretary.” After demon¬ 
strating M. Flourens’ misapprohonsion of Natural Selection, 
Mr. Huxley says, “ How one knows it all by heart, and with 
what relief one roads at p. 65, * Jo laisse M. Darwin.’ ” 

The deterrent effect of the Academie on tho spread of 
Evolution in France has been most striking. Even at tho 
present day a member of the Institnte docs not feel quite 
happy in owning to a belief in Darwinism. We may indeed 
be thankful that we are devoid of such a blessing.” 

Among tho Germans, he was fast gaining supporters. 
In 1866 he began a correspondence with the distin^ished 
Nattualist, Frite Miilldr, then, as now, resident in Brazil. 
The^ never met, hut tho oorrespondeuce with MUllcr, which 
eenwned to the close of my father’s life, was a source of 
imj great pleasure to him. My impression is that of all his 
unseen friends ^tz MfiUer was the one for whom he had 


' * Tbe Ifiuquit de Seporta. 

f XtBomm a« Uw de M. Darwin tar Vorigine dee eepkee. Par F, 
Vtomaaa. 8m Paris, 1861. 

% Lag Sermod^ p. 8SS. 
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t1)o strongest regard. Fritz Miiller is the brother of anotlier 
clistingaished man, the lato Hermann MiiUer, the author of 
Die liefruchtung der Blumen (The Fertilisation of Flowers), 
and of much other valual>le work. 

The occasion of writing to Fritz Muller was the latteFs 
book, Fur Dancing which was afterwards translated by Hr. 
Dallas at my father's snggestion, under the title JPoets and 
Arguments for Darwin. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1866, began his connection with 
Prufessor Victor Cams, of Leipzig, who undertook the trans¬ 
lation of the 4th edition of the Origin. From this time 
forward ProfcBsor Cams continued to translate my father's 
books into German. The conscientious care with which ^lis 
work was done was of material service, and 1 well remember 
the admiration (mingled with a tinge of vexation at his own 
shortcomings) with which my father used to receive the lists of 
oversights, &c., which Professor Cams discovered in the course 
of triinslation. The connection was not a mere business one, 
but was contented by warm feelings of regard on both sides. 

About this time, too, he came in contact with Professor 
Ernst Haoekol, whose influence on German science has been so 
pttwcrful. 

The earliest letter which I have seen from my father to 
Profossitr Hat'ckel, wi» written in 18G5, and from that time 
forward they corresponded (though not, 1 think, with au^ re^- 
larity) up to the end of my father's life. His friendship with 
Haeckel was not merely growth of correspondenoe, as was 
the case with some others, for instance, Fritz MUller. Hsebkel 
paid more than one visit to Down, and these were thoroughly 
enjoyed by mj father. The following letter will serve to WOW 
the strong fooling of regard which ho entertained for his conw* 
spoiident—a feeling which 1 have often heard him emphatioall^y 
express, and which was warmly returned. The book referred 
to is Haeckers Oenerelh Morphologic, publi^od in 1866, a cony 
of which my father received from the author in January, 1867* 

Dr. £. Kntuse * has given a good account of Ihr^esBor 
Haeckel's servit'ses in the cause of Evfdution. After speakiBg 
of the lukewarm reception which the Origin met with in 
Germany on its first publication, he goes on to desoxibe^ Ihft 
first adherents of tlio new faith as more or less popular wiiislts^ 
not especially likely to advance its aooei^ancie with Iha 
professorial or purely scientific world. And he ^hdimi 
Hseokd that it was his advocacy of Evolution ia his 

* C&ariM Donvtn tmd im'a Vtrkakniu ms I kui s ck tt n d , IfiSi. 
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laria (1863\ and at the ** Versammltmg" of Naiaraliats at 
Stottin in 1863, tliat placed tho Darwinian quebtioii for the 
Oral time publicly before tho forum of German Bciouoe, and 
hia eutbusiaaUo propagandisui that chiefly contributed to its 


Stiooew. 

Hr. Huxley, writing in 18G9, paid a high tribute to Professm^ 
Baeohel os tho Oor?i)hieus of tho Darwinian movement in 
Germany. Of his Qentrelle Morphologief an attempt to work 
out the practical applications ** ox the doctrine of Evolution to 
their final resolta, ho says that it has the force and suggestive- 
ness, and . . . systematising power of Oken u ithont his extra- 
vaganoo.^ Mr. Huxley also testifies to tho value of naockers 
Schbp/ungn-Otschichie as an rxiiositjon of tho Generdle Jtfor- 
phoi^e for ttii educated public.** 

Again, in his Emluiion in Biology * Mr. Huxley wrote: 
** Whatever hesitation may not unfrequenUy bo felt by less 
daring minds, in following Haeckel in many of his sjiocula- 
tions, his attempt to systematise tho doctrine of Evolution and 
to exhibit its influonco as the central thought of modem 
biology, cannot fail to have a far-roachiug influence on the 
progress of science.” 

In the ^ Hewing letter iny father alludes to tho somewhat 
fierce manneor in which Professor Hao<'kel fought the battle of 
* Darwinismus,' and on this subject Dr. Krause has some good 
remarks (p. 162). Ho asks whether much that liappened in tho 
heat of me conflict might not well have bo<»n otherwise, and 
adds that Haeckel himsolf is tho last man to deny this. Kever- 
tholcss he thinks tliat even those things may have worked 
well for tho cause of Evolution, inasmuch as Haeckel **<K>n- 
oentrated on himself by his Urgprung Memchcn^GeichlechU, 
his ChsMreUe Morphohgie, and Schopfungt-OmchichUy all tho 
hatred and biitomess which Evolution excited in certain 
ouarters,” so that, ** in a surprisingly short time it became the 
UMdiiou in Germany that IlaeckM alone should be abused, 
ithile Darwiu ^^as held up as tho ideal of forethought and 
umderatiun.** 


^ C, 2). to Siaeckel. Down, May 21,1867, 

DaoE Baiobbi,—^T our letter of the 18tb has given me mreat 
l^leasure, floryeu have zeceiTed what 1 said in the most kind and 

* An utirie in the IRtrydopmdia Britannica, 9tli edit, reprinted in 

end Ctiftwre, 1881, p. 
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cordial manner. You liave in part taken what I said much 
Btronger than I had intended. It never occurred to me for a 
moment to doubt that your work, with the whole subject so 
admirably and clearly arranged, as well as fortified by so many 
new facts and arguments, would not advance our common object 
in tire highest degree. All that 1 think is that yon will excite 
anger, and that anger so completely blinds every one that your 
arguments would have no chance of infiuoncing those who aro 
already opposed to our views. Moreover, I do not at all like 
that you, towards whom I feel so much friendship, should un¬ 
necessarily make enemies, and there is pain and vexation enough 
in tho world without moro being caused. But I repeat that I 
can fool no doubt that your work will greatly advance our 
subject, and 1 heartily wish it could l»e translated into English, 
for my own sake and tliat of others. With respect to what 
you say about my advancing too strongly objections against 
my own views, some of my English friends think that I have 
orred on this side; hut truth compelled me to write what I did, 
and I am inclined to think it wus good policy. The belief in 
the descent theory is slowly 8i>rea<ling in England,* even 
amongst tliose who can give no reasfm for their belief. No body 
of men were at first so much (tppoRcd to my views as the members 
of tho London Entomological Society, but now I am assured 
that, with tho exception of two or throe old men, all tho 
members concur with mo to a certain extent. It has been a 
great disappointment to me that I have never received your lung 
Jotter written to me from the Canary Islands. I am rejoiced to 
hear that your tour, which seems to havo been a most interesting 
one, has done your health much good. 

.... I am very glad to hear that there is some chance of 
your visiting England this autumn, and all in this boxue will ho 
delighted to sec^ you here. 

Believe mo, my dear ITaockol, yours very sincerely. 

I place here on extract from a letter of later date (Nov* 1868), 
which refers to one of llacckel's later works.! 

Your chapters on tho alfinitios and genc^ogy of the animal 
kingdom strike mo as admirable and full of original thou^t 

<> 

• In October, 18{>7, bo wrttte to Mr Wallace:-—“Mr. Waningtnu has 
lately read an excellent and ^iriied abstract of tbe OrMn before the 
Victoria Institute, and as this is a most orthodox body, be has gained the 
name of tho Dcvil’a Advocate. The discussion which followed daring 
three conaecntivc meetings is very rich from the nonsenae talked.*' 

t JH 0 nal&'ffcAe ScA^/ungt-GescJrtcktf, 1868. It was traoslatedf and 
published in 1876, under the TAe liitlory of CVcoffonll 
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Tour boldness, howerer, somotimos makes me tremble, bat as 
Httzley remarked, some one must be bold enough to make a 
beginning in drawing up tables of descent. AUhougb you fully 
admit the imperfection of the geological record, yet Huxley 
agreed with me in thinking that yon arc sometimes rather rash 
in ▼enturing to say at what periods the several groups first 
appeared. I have this advantage over yon, that 1 remember 
how wonderfully different any statement on this subject mode 
20 yeurs ago, would have been to what would now bo the case, 
and I expect the next 20 years will mako quite as great a 
difibrence.” 

The following extract from a letter to Professor W. Preyor, a 
well-known physiologist, shows that ho estimated at its true 
value the help bo was to receive from the scientific workers of 
Germany;— 

Mtirrh 31,18C8. 

.... I am delighted to hoar that you uphold the doctrine 
of tlie Modification of Species, and defend my views. The 
support which I receive from Germany is my chief ground 
for hoping that our views will ultimately prevail. To the 
present day I am oontinually abused or treated with contempt 
by writers of my own country; but tho younger naturalists 
are almost all my side, and sooner or later tho public 
must follow those who make tho subject their special study. 
The abuse and contempt of ignorant writers hurts me very 
little. ... 

I must now pass on to tho publication, in I8C8, of his book 
on The Variation of Animals awl Plants under Domestication. 
It was began two days after tho appearance of the second edition 
of tho Ort^m, on Jan. 9,1860, and it may, I think, be reckoned 
that about balf of the eight years that elajised between its com* 
flameepient and completion was spent on it. The book did not 
escape adverse criticism: it was said, for instance, that the 
]9ubUo had been patujntly waiting fbr Mr. Darwin’s pikes 
jurtioaiive$f and that after eight years of expectation, all they 
go^ was a mass of detail about pigeons, rabbits and silk- 
womua But the true criticB welcomed it as an expansion with 
tiiiriv|lled wealth of illustration of a section of the Origin^ 
Yariat Ion undbr the influence of man was the only subject 
(except the question of man*B origin) which he was able to di«l 
with in detcdl so os to utilise his full stores of knowledge. 
When we repimnber how important for his argument is a know* 
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o4g6 of tbe action of artificial Bcloction, we may rejoice 
Lat tbia subject was cboBcn by him for amplification. 

In 1864, ho wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker: 

** I have begun looking over my old MS., and it is as freah ae 
if I had never written it; parts aro astonishingly dull, but yet 
worth printing, I think; and other parts strike mo as very good. 

I am a cnmplcto millionairo in odd and cnrions little facts, and 
I liavo been really astounded at my own industry whilst reading 
ray eba])torR on Inheritance and Selection. God knows when 
the book will ever l>o crunjdeted, for 1 find tliat I am very wmk, 
and on my best days cannot do more than one or one and a half 
hours’ work. It is a good deal harder than writing about my 
dour climbing platits.” 

In Aug. 1HG7, wIjou Lyell was reading the proofs of the book, 
my father wrote: — 

" I thank you cordially for your last two letters. The former 
one did mo real good, for I had gt)t so wearied with the sull^jcct 
that I coiihl lianlly bear to correct the proofs, and you gave me 
fresh heart. I remember thinking that when you came to the 
Pigeon chapter y(>u would pass it over as quite unreadable. I have 
Iwcii }>articularly pleased that you have noticed Pangenosis. I 
do not know whether you ever batl the feeling of having thought 
so much over a subject that you laid lost all power of judging 
it. This is iny case with Pangenosis (which is 26 or 27 years 
old), hut I am inclined to think that if it bo admitted as a 
probable hypothesis it will bo a somewhat important stop in 
lUology.” 

His theory of Pangenosis, by which ho attempted to explain 
“ how the characters of the parents are ‘ photographed * on the 
child, by moans of material atoms derived from each cell in 
both parents, and devolo|)cd in the child,*’ has never met with 
mnoh acceptance. Neverthcloss, some of his contemporaries 
felt with him about it. Thus in February 1868, ho wrote to 
Hooker:— 

I hoard yesterday from Wallace, who says (exonse ditand 
vanity), ‘ I can liardly tell you how much I a^iro the chapter 
on Pangt'ncns. It is a jriosittre comfoH to me to have any 
feasible oxplonation of a difficulty that has always beenhauntiiig 
me, and 1 shall never be able to give it up till a better ene 
supplies its ]>lace, and that I think hardly p<mble/ How 
his foregoing [italicised] words express my sentiments 
and fully: though perhaps 1 feel the relief extra ^nmgly ^ 
liaving duri ng m any years vainly attempted to forni some : 
hypouesis. When yon or Huxley say that a sin^ecell of Wr, 
piant^ or the stomp ctf an unputated limb, has the 
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of roproduoing tlio wholo—or ^diffuses an inflnenoe,' tboao 
words give mo no positive idea;—but, when it is said that the 
colls of a plant, or stump, includo atoms derived from every 
other cell of the whole organism and capable of dovelopmont, i 
gain a distinct idea.** 

Immediately after the publication of tho book, ho wrote: 


Duwn, February 10 [ISGSJ. 

Mr DBAB Hookrb, —What is the good of having a friond, if 
one may not boast to him ? I hoard yesterday that Murray 
has sola in a week tho whole edition of 1500 copies of my book, 
and tho sale so pressing that he has agreed with Clowes to get 
another edition in fourteen days! This has done me a world 
of good, for 1 had got into a sort of doggt^l hatred of my book. 
And now there bos appeared a review in tho Pall Mall which 
has pleased mo excessively, more perhaps than is reasonable. 
I am quite content, and do not care how much I may bo pitched 
into. If by any cbanco you should hoar who wrrote the article 
in the Pall Mall, do please tell mo; it is some one who writes 
capitally, and who knows tho snbjoct. I went to luncheon on 
Sunday, to Lubbock's, partly in hopes of seeing you, and, bo 
hanged to j vu, yon were not there. 

Your cock-a‘hoop friend, 

C.D. 


Independently of tho favourable tone of tho able series of 
notices in tho Pall Mall Gazette (Feb. 10, 15, 17, 1868), 
my father may well have been griitihcd by tho following 
passages:— 

** We most call attention to the rare apd noble calmness with 
which he expounds his own viows, undisturbe<l by tho heats of 
polmnical agitation which those views have excited, and per- 
stetontly refusing to retort on his antagonists by ridicule, by 
iad^natioji, or by contempt. Considering tho amount of vita- 

g ration and insinuation which has come from tho other sido, 
is forbearance is supremely dignified.'^ 

And anin in the third notice, Fob. 17:— 

** NowWs has the antiior a word that could wound the most 
sendee tdf-lqye of an antagonist; nowhere docs he, in text or 
Xfots^ eqMMpe the fiillades and mistakes of brother investkators 
«.« . Jrack while abstamiogtiram impertinent censore, he is larish 
tA fskaovlodgisg tiie sn^eet debts he may owe; and his hook 
will make io*[ny men happy,** 
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I am indebted to Mcesra. Smiili and Elder for the informatioil 
that these articles were written by Mr. G. H. Lewes. 

The following extract from a letter (Feb. 1870) to his friend 
Professor Newton, the well-known ornithologist, shows how 
mnch ho valacd the appreciation of his colloognes. 

*' I suppose it would be oniTorsally held extremely wrong for 
a defendant to write to a Judge to express his satisfaotion at a 
judgment in his favour; and yet I am going thus to act. I 
have just read what you have said in the * Record ‘ • about n«y 
pigeon chapters, and it has gratified me beyond measure. 1 
have sometimes felt a little disappointed that the labout of so 
many years seemed to be almost thrown away, for you ore tlie 
first man capable of forming a judgment (exccipting partly 
Quatrefagos), who sooma to have thought anything of this part 
of my work. The amount of labour, correspondonoc, and care, 
which the subject Ci^st me, is more than you cfjuld well suppose. 
I thought the article in the Athenveum was very unjust; but 
now I feel amply repaid, and I cordially thank you for your 
sympathy and too warm praise.” 

WOKK ON MAN. 

In February 1867, when the mann.script of Animah and 
Plants bad l>een sent to Messrs. Clowes to bo printed, and 
before the proofs began to come in, ho had an interval of spare 
time, and began a Gliaptor on Man,” but he soon found it 
growing under his hands, and determined to publish it separately 
08 a ** very small volume.” 

It is remarkable that only four years before ibis date, namely 
in 1864, bo had given up hope of being able to work out this 
subject. Ho wrote to Mr. Wallace:— 

** I have colleotfMl a few notes on man, but I do not suppose 
that 1 shall ever use them. Do yon intend to follow out your 
views, and if so, would you like at some future time to have my 
few references and notes ? 1 am sure I hardly know whether 
they are of any value, and they are at present in a state of 
ohaioB. There is mnch more that 1 should like to writer but 1 
have not strongtli.” But this was at a period of ill-beaifht 
not long before, in 1863, he had written in the same depreraod 
tone about his future work generally:— , 

**1 have been so steadily going downhill, I cannot 
doubting whether I can eter crawl a little uphill again* XJalesi 

* Ztotogkol Jieoord, The volume tor 166^ published ^eoMabes, 1809t 
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I cm, enoogb to work a little, I hope my life may be very abort, 
for to lie on a sofa all day and do nothing but give trouble 
to the boat and kindest of wiyes and good dear ohildron is 
dreadful.” 

The “ Ohapter on Man,” which aftorvrards grew into the 
Descent 0 / Man, was intorrupto<l by the necessity of correcting 
the proofs of AnimaU and Plantu^ and by somo botanioai 
work, but was resumed with unremitting industry on the 
first available day in the following year. Ho could not rest, 
and he recognised with rogroi thu gradual change in his mind 
that rendei^ continuous work more and more necessary to 
him as ho grow older. This is expressed in a letter to Sir 
J. D. Hooker, Juno 17, 1808, which repeats to some extent 
what is given in tbo Auiohiograpliy :— 

** 1 am glad you were at the Meniiiah, it is the one thing that 
I should like to hear again, but 1 daro say I should find my 
soul too dried up to appreciate it as in old days; and then 
I should feel very flat, for it is a horrid bore to foci as I 
constaotly do, that 1 am a withered loaf for every subject 
except Science. It sometimes makes mo hate Science, though 
Ood knows I ought to bo thankful for such a peronnial interest, 
which mak, f me forget for seme hours every day my accursed 
stomach.* 

The Descent of Man (and this is indicated on its title-page) 
consists of two separnto bcKjks, namely on tbo podi^ee of 
mankind, and on sexual selection in the animal kingdom 
generally. In studying this latter part of tho subject he hod 
to take into consideration tho whole subject of colour. 1 give 
the two following characteristic loiters, in which tbo reader is 
os it were present at the birth of a theory. 

a 

C. D. to A. D. Wallace. Down, February 28 [1867]. 

Dxa£^ Wallxcb,— 1 much regretted that I was unable to call 
on you, but after Monday I was unable even to leave the houae. 
On Monday evening I* called on Bates, and put a difSiculty 
fae&re him, which he could not answer, and, as on some former 
aimilg y occasion, his first suggestion was, “ You had better ask 
WaUaoe” My difficulty is, why are caterpillars sometimes so 
beantifnlly and ^tisiically coloured ? Seeing that many txa 
coloured to escape danger, 1 can hai'dly attribute tbeir bnght 
eoloiir in other cmcs to more physical conditions. Bodes says 
the most gaudy caterpillar he ever saw in Amasonia (of A 
j^ldiix) WM ^^oonspicQons ti the distance of yardA, from its 
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black and rod colonrs, wbilat foediiig on liirgo groen loaves^ If 
anyone objected to male butterflioH having liconraado beatifcifal' 
by sexual selection, and ankod why Hhouhl they not havo been 
made beautiful as well as their caterpillars, what would you 
answer ? I could not answer, but should maintain my ground. 
Will you think over this, end some time, cither by loiter or 
when we meet, toll mo what you tJiink ? . . . . 

He secniH to have received an explanation by roinrn of poet, 
for n day or two afterwards ho could write to Wallace 

“ Ratos was quit© right; you arc the man to apply to in a 
difficulty. I never heard anything more ingenious than your 
euggestion, and I hoi )0 you may bo able to prove it true. That 
is a splendid fact about the white moths; it warms one’s very 
blood to SCO a theory thus almost i>rovcd to Iks true." 

Mr. Wallace’s suggestion was that conspicuous caterpillars 
or perfect insects (e.{f. white bultorflios), which are distasteful 
to birds, benefit by being promptly recognised and therefore 
easily avoided.* 

Tlio letter from Darwin to Wallace gixss on ; “ The reason 
of my being so much interested just at present about sexual 
seleotion is, that I have almost rasolved to publish a little essay 
on the origin of IMaukind, and I still strongly think (though 
I failed to coiivinco yon, and this, to m^, is the heaviest blow 
possible) that sexual soloction has Ixicii the main agent in 
forming the races of man. 

“ By the way, there is another subject which I sliall mtroduce 
in my essay, namely, oxprijssiou of coimtonauce. Now, do you 
bapf)ou to know by any odd chance a very good<natared and 
acute observer in tho Malay Archipelago, who you think would 
make a few easy observations for mo on tho expression of the 
Malays when excited by various emotions ? ’* 

Tbo roferonoe to tho subieol of expression in the abov'e 
letter is explained by the fact, that my father’s origtm^ .Inton- 
tion was to give his cs^ay on this subject as a chapter in the 
Deicent of Many which in its turn grew, as W’e have seen, out of 
a proposed chapter in Animnh and PhmU. 

Ho got much valnableholp from Dr, Giiuther, of the Ka|uxil 
History Museum, to whom he wrote in May 1870:— 

As 1 crtvwl rm with tho succcssivo classes I am astonfdiod' 
to find how similar the rules are about the nuptial or * wedding 

* Mr. Jpiiuer Weir’s observations pabliabod in the Tramaefkm l£s 
SntomofofieiU Soekty (1809 and 1870) give stioDg support to the theei|'’ 
in queatioo. . 
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drew * of tU tnimftlfl. The Bnhjoct hfts begnn to intoreBt leo 
in «i oxtraordinaxy degree; bnt 1 must try not to fall into my 
ooxomcni error of being too speculative. But a drunkard might 
as well uj he would drink a little and not too much! My 
essay, as & as fishes, batrachiane and reptiles are coiicemod, 
will be in fact yours, only bitten by me." 

The lilt revise of the Descent of JIfan was corrootod on 
January 15th, 1871, so that tho book occupied him for about 
three years. He wroto to Sir J. Hooker; 1 finished tho last 

proofs of mybo<>ka few days ago; tlio work half-killed mo, 
and I have not the most remote idea wJiother tlio book is worth 
publishing.*’ 

He also wrote to Dr. Gray: 

“ I have finiehod my book on the Dancrnt of Man, and its 
publication is delayed only by tho Index: when published, I 
will send you a copy, but I do not know that you will care 
about it. Parts, as on the moral boiihu, will, I dare say, 
aggiuvate yon, and if I hear from you, I shall probably receive 
a few stabs Prom your polished stiletto of a pen.” 

The book was published on February 24, 1871. 2600 
copies were printed at first, and 6000 more before tho end of 
the yearf My father notes that ho received fur this edition 
d&U70. 


Nothing can give a bettor idea (in a Binull roin]mss) of tho 
growA of Evolutionism, and its position at this timo, than a 
quotation from Mr. Huxloy • :— 

“ The gradual lapse of time has now separated us by more 
than a decade from the date of the publication of tho Origin 
q/ 8pme »; and whatever may bo thought or said about Mr. 
iWmn’s dootrioes, or the manner in which ho has protiuunded 


^nM j IVt: iIQiM!■ M4t'rt < tvWiWt litITmI 


Spfde$ has vrorkod as oompleto a revoluticm in Biological 
fiieioDce as the Prindpia did in Astronomy; ” and it had done 
tOf ** because in tho words of Helmholtz, it contains *an 
ewentially new creative thought.’ And, as timo has slipped 
a hafpy change has come over Mr. Darwin's critics. The 
inixtare of ignorance and^insolence which at first characterised 
a lax|[a proportion of the attacks with whi<‘h he was assailed, 
is np^nger the sad distinction of anti-Darwinian criticism.” 

A'^Vsssage in the Introduction to the Descent of Man shows 
ibat the author recognised dearly this improvement in the 
iWdliCKt JBvoltktionism. '* When a naturalist like Carl Vogt 
TMtikifiBe to asy in his address, as President of the Katumal 


* Oeatmporarf tUvisw, 1671. 
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InBtifcntion of Gonera (1869), * personne, en Enrope an nunna, 
n'ose plus eonionir la creation ind^pendante et de tontea pidoeBt 
des 0 Bp{> 008 / it ia manifest that at least a large nnmbw of 
naturalists mast admit that species are the modified descendants 
of other species; and this especially holds good with the 
younger and rising naturalists. ... Of the older and honoured 
chiefs in natural science, many, unfortunately, are still opposed 
to Evolution in every form.” 

In Mr. James Hague’s pleasantly written article, ** A 
Ilominisconco of Mr. Harwin ” {Harper'a Magasdne^ October 
1884), he describes a visit to my fatlier “early in 1871,” 
shortly after the publication of the Descent of Man, Mr. 
Hague represents my father as “ much impressed by the general 
aKBoiit with which his views had been received,” and as 
remarldug that “ everybody is talking about it without being 
bhocked.” 

Later in the year the recoj>tion of the book is described in 
difToreut luiiguago in the Edinhunjh lieview : “ On every side 
it is raising a storm of mingled wrath, wonder and admira¬ 
tion.” 

Ilaockol to have been one of the first to write to 

my father about the Descent of Man, 1 quote from Darwin's 
reply 

“ I must send you a few words to thank you for your 
interesting, and 1 may truly say, charming letter. I am 
delighted that yon approve of my book, ns far as you have read 
it. 1 fult very great difficulty and doubt how often I ought 
to alludo to w'hat you have published; strictly speaking every 
idea, although occurring independently to me, if published by 
you previously (night to have appeared as if taken from your 
Works, but this would have made my book very dull reading; 
and I h'jpcd that a full acknowledgment at the beginning 
would sufiI(M}.* I cannot tell you how glad I am to fiud that 
1 have expressed my high admiration of your labonis with 
sufiicient clearness; I am sure that 1 have not expressed it too 
strtmgly.” * 

In March ho wrote to Professor Hay Laukestor:— 

“I think yon will be glad to boar, as a proof of the 

• In the infrfdnrtion to tho DescetU of Man the author wrote;— 
fast natunilist [Haeckel^ . . . has recently . . . published his NatSbrUcka 
Schiijt/ungt-Oasddehle, in which he fully discusses the»geneal(^*(tf man. 
If this work hod appeared before my essay bad been written, I should 
probably never have completed it Almost all the conolnsi(ms whldh X 
Lave arrived, I find cKnifirmod by this naturalist, whoso knowledge 0^ 
numy points is mu<d) fuller than mine." 
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increasing liberality of England, tbat my book baa sold a'onder- 
folly «... and as vet no altnse (though some, no doubt, will 
come, strong enough), and only conU^mpt oven in the poor old 
Athenaeam.*^ 

About the same time ho wrote to Mr. Murray:— 

“ Many thanks for the Nonconformist [March 8,1871]. I liko 
to see ail that is written, and it is of somo real iiso. If 
you hoar of reviewers in out-of-tho-way papers, especially tho 
religious, as Record^ Guardian, Tablet, kindly inform me. It 
is wonderful that there has been no abuse as yot. On tho 
whole, the reviews have boen highly favourable.” 

Tho following extract fiom a letter to Mr. Murray (April 13, 
187^ refers t<5 a review in tho Times * :— 

** 1 httvo no idea who wrote the Times' review. lie has no 
knowledge of science, and seems to mo a wind-bag full of inotii- 
physios and classics, so that I do nc»t much rogard his advorso 
judgment, though I 6uj)poflo it will injure tho sale.” 

A striking review aj)pcarod in tho Saturday Iteriew (March 4 
and 11,1871) in which tho position of Evolution is well stated. 

** He claims to have brought mau himself, his origin and 
constitution, within that unity which ho liad previously sought 
to trace through all lower animal forms. Tlio growth of 
opinion in th • interval, duo in chief measure to his own iutcr- 
modiato works, has plac(;d tho discussion of this prohlom in a 
position very much in advaiieo of that held by it liftooii years 
ago. Tho problem of Evolution is hardly any longer to bo 
treated us one of first principles: nor has Mr. Darwin to do 
battle for a first hearing of his central hypothesis, iipboruo as it 
18 by a phalanx of names full of distinction and promise in 
either bemisphoro.” 

We must now return to tho history of tho general principle 
of Evolution. At the beginning of 1869 j he was at work on 

• April 7 and 8,1871. 

t His holiday this year wns at Caordeori, on tho nortlj shore of tho 
beautifal £Arniouth ehtiuiry, and pleasantly placed in buiTig close h> 
wild bill country behind, as* wtsll an to tlio picturcisquo wcKxlcd “ huiu- 
mocka,” between the BtcejHjr IiiIIh and the river. My father was ill and 
icMttowhat dopresaoil throughout this* viait, and I think felt inipriwned 
and oaddened by his inability to reach the liills over which bo bod onoo 
wandorM fear days together. 

He wrote from Caerdeon to Sir J. D. Hooker (Juno 22nd) :— 

“ We have boen hem for ten days, how I wish it wo* possible for you to 
pay ue a vimi here; we have a beautiful house with a terraced pirdeat, 
aod a really magudfleent view of Coder, right opposite. Old Coder Is a 
wnuA fellow, and diows himself off supf^rbly with every changing light. 

^ end of July, when the U. Wedgwoods have tho 

T 
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the 0fth edition of tlie Origin. The meet important alteratums 
wore suggested by a remarkable paper in the Iforijb Bri^tik 
Beview (June, 1867) written by the late Fleeming Jenkin. 

It is not a little remarkable that the critioismBj which my 
father, as I believe, felt to bo the most valuable ever made on 
his views should have come, not from a professed naturalist but 
from a Professor of Engineering. 

The point on which Fleeming Jenkin convinced my fa&er 
is the extreme difficulty of believing that tingle inamdudh 
wliich differ from their fellows in the possession of some nsefnl 
character can bo the starting point of a new variety. Thus the 
origin of a new variety is more likely to be found in a species 
which presents the incipient character in a large number of 
its individuals. This point of view was of course perfectly 
familiar to him, it was this that induced him to study ** un¬ 
conscious selection/' where a breed is formed by the long- 
continued preservation by Man of all those individuals whicn 
are best adapted to bis needs: not as in the art of the 
prof(^ssod breeder, whore a single individual is pideed out to 
brofd from. 

It is impossible to give in a short compass an account of 
Fliseming Jeiikin's argnmont. My father’s copy of the paper 
(ripped out of tho volume as usual, and tied with a Mt of 
string) is annotated in pencil in many places. I quote 
a passage opposite which my father has written "good 
sneers ”—but it should be remembered that ho used the word 
** sneer ” in rather a special sense, not as nocc^rily implying 
a fticliug of bitternoBS in the critic, but rather in the semse of 
" banter." Speaking of the " true believer/’ Fleeming Jenkin 
says, p, 293:— 

“ He can invent trains of ancestors of whose existence there 
is no evidence; ho can marshal hosts of equally imamua^ 
foes; he can call up continents, floods, and peculiar atmoephcareii; 
he can dry np oceans, split islands, and pared out etenii^ al 
will; surely with these advantages he must be a dul)^ fedlow jbf 
he cannot scheme some series of animals and mreumstatiees 
explaining our assumed difficulty quite naturally. Feeling ^ 
difficulty of dealing with adversaries who command so huge a 
domain of fancy, we will abandon these arguments, aid 


house. I have been as yet in a veiv poor way; it Mns as sooit as fits . 
■iimulna of mental work stops, my vmdo atrength givea way. Asyd'l 
have hardly crawled half a mile ttom the house, and then have bSea 
fsarfUlty faUgned. It is enough to make one wifli eoesdf la a 
^soufortable tomb ” \mL" 
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tihose wliioli nt least osnnofc bo assoilod by inoro ciForis of 
imagination,** 

In (be fifth edition of tbo Origin, tny father altoro<] a 
pasat^o in the Hi»«torioal Sketch (fourth edition, p. xviii.). Ho 
thus practically gave np the diffioalt task of understanding 
whetiier or not Sir B. Owen claims to have discoyered the 
principle of Natural Selection. Adding, “ As far as the moro 
enunciation of the principle of Natural Selection is ooncorued, 
it is quite immaterial whether or not Professor Owen procodod 
me, for both of us . . . were long ago preceded by Dr. Wells 
and Mr. Matthew,” 

The desire that his views might spread in France was always 
strong with my father, and ho was therefore justly annoyed to 
£nd that in 18G9 the publisher of the Frunch edition had 
brought out a third edition without consulting the author. 
He was accordingly glad to enter into an arrangement for a 
French translation of the fifth edition; this was undertaken 
by M. Reinwald, with whom ho continued to have pleasant rela¬ 
tions 06 the publisher of many of his books into French. 

He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker:— 

** I must enjoy mysedf and t<)]l you about Mdllo. 0. Boyor, 
who translated the Origin into French, and for whoso sooond 
edition I took infinite trouble. Blic has now just brought out a 
third edition without informing mo, so that all tho oorreotions, 
d:o., in the fonrth and fifth English editions arc lost. Besides 
her onorraonsly long ])rorac6 to tho first edition, she has added 
a second preface abusing mo like a pickpocket for Pangenosis, 
which of course bus no relation to tho Origin. So I wrote to 
Paris; and Beinw.ild agrees to bring out at onco a now transla¬ 
tion from the fifth English edition, in competition with her third 
edition. . . . This fact shows tliat ‘ evolution of species * must 
at last be spreading in Franco.” 

It will bio well perhaps to place hero all that remains to bo 
laid about tbe Origin of Species. The sixth or final edition 
WM published in January 1872 in a smaller and cheaper form 
than its predecessors. Tho chief addition was a discussion 
knggested by Mr. Mivart*s Genesis of Species, which appeared 
In 1871, before (ho publication of the Descent of Man. The 
. ibBoiring quotation from a letter to Wallitce (July 9, 1871) 
may serve to lahow the spirit and method in which Mr. Hivart 
de^t with the aphjoct. ** 1 grieve to seo the omission of the 
by Mivazt, detected by Wright.* I complained to 

' * The late (%attDcey Wright, in an article published in tbe North 
Jftggfew, voL cxiil pp. 8^ 84. Wright minta out that the words 
»aie ** essentiai te toe point on whicii he [Hr. Hivartj cites Hr. 
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Mivart that in two cases he quotes only the commencement of 
sentences by me. nnd thus modifies my meaning; but I never 
supposed he would have omitted words. There are other cases 
of what I consider unfair treatment.” 

My father continues, with his usual charity and modora> 
tion;— 

conclude with sorrow that though he moans to be 
homjuraldo, he is so bigoted that he cannot act fairly.” 

In July 1871, my father wrote to Mr. Wallace:— 

“ I feel very doubtful how far I shall succeed in answering 
Mivart, it is so difficult to answer objoctifms to douhtfol 
jfoints, and inaho the discussion readable. I shall malco only 
a selection. The worst of it is, that I cannot possibly hunt 
through all my references for isolated points, it would take me 
three weeks of intolerably hard work. I wish I had your 
pov\er of argning clearly. At jjresont I feel sick of every tiling, 
and if I could (»ccui)y my time and forget my daily discomforts, 
or rather miheri« s, I would never publish another word. But 
I shall cheer up, 1 dare sny, soon, having only just got over a 
had attack. Faiewcll; God knows why I bother you about 
myself. I can say nothing more alMiiit missing-links than 
what I have said. I should rely mu(!h on prc-silurian times; 
hut then comes Sir W. Thomson like an odious spectre.* 
Farewell, 

“. . . There is a most cutting review of mo in the [Jniy] 
Quarterly; I liuvo only read a few pages. The skill and stylo 
make mo think of Mivart. 1 shall soon bo viewed as the most 
dcspicahlo of men. This Quarterly Heview tempts mo to 
republish Ch. AVright.f oven if not read by any one, just to 
allow some one will say a word against Mivart, and that htis 
(i.e. Mivart’s) remarks ought not to be swallowed wi^ont« 
some nifloction. . . . God knows whether my strength and 
spirit w'ill last out to write a chapter versus Mivart and others; 
1 do so hate controversy and feel I shall do iff so badly.” 

The Quarterly review was the subject of an artiolq by Mr. 
U uxlcy in the November numlier of the Caniemparary Remew. 
Here, also, are discussed Mr. Wallace’s Cmtnbuium to the 
Theory of Natural Selcetkm^ and the second edition of Mr. 

Dnrwi&'s anthority.** It f<bnuld be mentioned that the pamgs from 
which words are omitted is not given within inverted hv 

Mr. Mivart • 

* My father, as an Evohitinnist, felt that he required more than 
Sir W. Tltomson's estimate of the age of the wcffld allows 
t Ohaiincey Wright’s review was published as a pamphlet in fhe awtimm 
ef I87L 
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lUmt's Oenesu of ^ecies. What follows is taken from Hr. 
l{nxley*s article. The Quarterly reviewer, though to somo 
extent as evolntionist, believes that Man ** differs more from an 
elephant or a gorilla, than do these from the dust of tho earth 
on which they tr^.” The reviewer also declares that 
Darwin has ** with needless opposition, set at naught the first 
principles of both philosophy and religion.” Mr. Huxley 
passes from tho Quarterly reviewer’s further statomont, that 
there is no necessary opposition between evolution and religion, 
to the more definite position taken by Mr. Mivart, that the 
orthodox authorities of tho Itomun Catholio Church agree in 
distinctly asserting derivative creation, so that their toach> 
ings harmonize with all that modern seicnco can possibly 
require.” Here Mr. Huxley felt the want of that “ study of 
Christian ])hilosophy” (at any rate, in its Josuitic garh), 
which Mr. Mivart speaks of, and it was a want ho at ouco set 
to work to fill np. Ho was then staying at St. Andrews, 
whence he wrote to my father:— 

** By great good luck there is on excellent library hero, with 
a gootl copy of Suarez,* in a dozen big folios. Among these 1 
(lived, to the great astonishment of the librarian, and looking 
into them .is careful robins oyo the delver's toil ’ (vide Idylh), 
1 carried off il>e two venerable clasped volumes which were 
most promising.” Even those who know Mr. Huxley’s nn- 
livall^ power of tearing the heart out of a book must marvel 
at tho skill with which lie has made Suarez speak on his side. 
** So I have eoino out,” ho wrote, ** in the new character of a 
defender of Catholio orthodoxy, and upset Mivart out of tho 
mouth of his own prophet.” 

The remainder of Mr. Huxley’s critique is largely occupied 
witii a dissection of the Quarterly reviewer’s psychology, and 
his ethical views. He deals, too, with Mr. Wallace’s objectious 
to the doeb'ine of Evolution by natural causes when applied to 
&e mqptal facnltira of Man. Finally, he devotes a oouplo of 
pages to justifying his description of tlio Quarterly reviewer’s 
treatmeat of Mr. Darwin as alike “ unjust and unbecoming.” | 

* The learned Jesuit on wliutn Mr. Mivart mainly rolioe. 

fsThe same words may be applied tu Mr. Mivort’s treatment of my 
The following extract from a letter to Mr. Wullaoo (June 17ih, 
1^4} r^ers to Hr, Mivart's statement {Lm^mfrom Nature^ p. 114) that 
Mr, Darwin at first studiously disguisM his views us to the **bBstiality 
ofman*;— 

have only just heard of and procured y<mr two artidies In the 
Jmdemy. I thauk you most ccndially for your g(Rierou8 deCeooa of me 
against Mr. Mivari In the Origin I did not dueuM the derivation ol 
snyone ipedm; hut that 1 might not be accused of omtcealiogmy oplnfon, 
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In the eiith edition my fhther also referred to the “ direct 
action of the conditions of life** as a subordinate cause of 
modification in living things; On this subject he wrote to Br. 
Moritz Wagner (Oct. 13,1876): ** In mj opinion the greatest 
error which 1 have committed, has been not allowing snffident 
weight to the direct action of the environment, i.e. food, climate, 
dec,, independently of natural selection. Modifications thus 
caused, which are neither of advantage nor disadvantage to the 
modified organism, would be especially favoured, as 1 can now 
see chiefly through your observations, by isolation, in a small 
area, where only a few individuals lived under nearly uniform 
conditions." 

It has been supposed that such statements indicate a sorious 
change of front on my father’s part. As a matter of fact the 
first edition of the Origin contains the words, **I am con¬ 
vinced that natural selection has been tho main but not the 
ozclusivo means of modification." Moreover, any alteration 
that his views may have undergone was duo not to a change of 
opinion, but to change in tho materials on which a iudgment 
was to bo formed. Thus he wrote to Waguor in ue above 
quoted letter:— 

“ When I wrote the Origin, and for some years afterwords, I 
could find little good evidence of the direct action of tho 
environment; now there is a large body of evidence." 

With the possibility of such aotion of the environment he 
had of course been fai^iar for many years. Thus he wrote to 
Mr. Davidson in 1861:— 

'*My greatest trouble is, not being able to weigh the direct 
effects of tile long-continued action of changed oondititma of 
life without any selootion, with tho action of sdectiou on 
more accidental (so to speak) variability. I oscillate much on 
this head, but generally return to my belief that the direct 
aotion of tho conditions of life has not been great. At leart 
tills direct aotion can have played an extremely small .part in 
producing all the numberless and beautiful adaptations in 
every living creature.” , 

And to Sir Joseph Hooker in tho following year 

**I biudly know why 1 am a little so^, but my pr^out 
work is leading me to believe rather more in the direct MmUXk 
of physical oouditions. I presume I regret it^ hdmm it 


I went out of my wajr, and inserted a sentence which ssamed to me (and 
still sc ssems) to diadose plainly my belief. This was qnotsd in my 
fhmmi 0 / Mam, Theiefcwe it is veiy nnjnst . . . Mr. Mivsrttesnnusi 
m^of base fraudulent oonoealmoit''^ < 
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lesfeiM tlM doxy of Kataral Selection, and is so oonfoundedly 
donbtiiil. PerbapB 1 shall change again when 1 get all my 
fmie under one point of Tiew, and a pretty hard job tins 
wiU be.” 

Beferenoe has already been made to the growth of his book 
on tile of the Emotiom out of a prujootod chupter in 

the Descent of Man, 

It was published in the autumn of 1872. The edition con¬ 
sisted of 7000, and of these 6267 copies wero sold at Mr. 
Mnrrays sale in NoTombor. Two thousand wero printed at 
the end of the year, and this proved a misfortune, as they did 
not afterwards sell so rapidly, and thus a mass of notes 
coUeoted by the author was never employed for a second 
edition during his lifetime.* 

As usual ho had no belief in the possihility of tbo book 
being generally succcsKful, The following j.ussage in a letter 
to Hamel servos to show that ho had felt the writing of this 
book as a somewhat severe strain ;— 

“I have finislied my little book on Expression, and when it is 
published in November I will of course send you a copy, in 
case you would like to read it for amusement. 1 havo rosunied 
some old botauioal work, and perhaps I shall never agaiu 
Attempt to discuss theoretical views. 

am growing old and weak, and no man can toll when his 
intellectual powers begin to fail. Long lifo and happinoss to 
you for your own sako and for that of soionoo.’' 

A go^ review by Mr. Wallace ap{>earod in the Quarterly 
Journal of Science, Jan. 1873. Mr. Wallace truly remarks that 
the book exhibits certain *‘characteri8tic8 of the author's mind in 
an eminent degree,'’ namely, “ the insatiable longing to discover 
the OAUses of the varied and complex phenomena prcscuted by 
living tbing^” He adds that in the c^ of tho author “ the 
restless cariosity of the child to know the <what for?' tbo 
‘why ? ’ and the ‘ how ? ’ of everything *' seems “ never to havo 
Itbatra^to force.” 

The publication of the Expression book was the occasion of 
< the follcpwing letter to one of his oldest friends, the late Mrs. 
Hsliburton, who was the daughter of a Shropshire neighbour, 
KDd of Woodhouse, and becamo the wife of tho author of 

OaHrn PSMSA. 

Nov. 1,1872. 

Mf SiAB Mas. Halibubtok,—I dare say you will be surpri^ 
lo hsAr tos me. My object in writing now is to say thaii I 

* tbn watt utiUied to soiae extent in the 2nd edition* edited 1w tne, 

pnbMed^ 1890.^F. a 
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bare just publisbod a book on the Expression of the Etnotions in 
Man and Animals ; and it baa occorrod to me that yon mi|;hi 
possibly like to r^A some parts of it; and 1 can hardly think 
that this would have boon the case with any of the books whidi 
1 have already published. So I send by this post my present 
book. Although I have had no communication with yon or 
the other members of your family for so long a time, no scenes 
in my wholo life pass so frequently or so vividly before my 
mind as those which relate to happy old days spent at Wood- 
house. 1 should very much like to hear a little news about 
yourself and the other members of your family, if you will take 
the trouble to write to mo. Formerly 1 used to glean some 
news about you from my sistorR. 

I have had many years of bad health and have not been able 
to visit anywhere; and now 1 feed very old. As long as I pass 
a porfocjtly uniform life, I am able to do some daily work in 
Natural History, which is still my passion, os it was in old 
days, when you used to laugh at mo for collecting beetles with 
such zeal at Woodhouse. Excepting from my continued ill- 
health, which has excluded mo from society, my life has been a 
very happy one; the groatt'st drawlmck being tbat several of 
my children have inherited from mo feeble health. 1 hope 
with all nw heart that yon retain, at least to a large extent, the 
famous “Owen constitution." With sincere feelings of grati¬ 
tude and affoctiou for all bearing the name of Owen, I venture 
to sign myself, 

Yours affectionately. 

Chabuks Dab win. 
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QDE8TION.—UONOLU8. 

In 1874 a second cditum of liia Cvral Reeft was published, 
which need not specially coucorn us. It was not until some 
tiino afterwards that tho criticisms of iny fathor’s theory 
appeared, which have attracted a good deal of attention. 

Tho following interesting account of tlio subject is taken 
from Professor’s Judd’s “(lriti(^ Introduction” to Mi^ssrs. 
Wiwd, Lock and Co’s, edition of Coral licefa and Volcanie 
Islandgj dc. * 

Tho first serious note of dissent to tho gonorally accepted 
theory was heard in 1883, when a distinguished Gorman 
natui^ii-t, Dr. Karl Semper, doolared that his study of the 
Polew Islands showed that nuinterruptod subsidenco could 
not have been going on in that region. Dr. Semper’s objoc* 
tions were very carefully considered by Mr. Darwin, and a 
reply to them ap}>earod in tho second and revised edition of hia 
Coral Bcefa^ which was published in 1874. With charocteristio 
frankness and freedom from prejudices, Darwin admitted that 
the facts brought forward by Dr. Semper proved that in certain 
specified coses, subsidence could not have played the chief 
part in originating the peculiar forms of the coral islands. 
But while making this admission, ha firmly maintained tliat 
exceptional cases, like those described in the Polow Islands, 
were not sufficient to invalidate the thotiry of subsidenco as 
applied to the widely spread atolls, encircling reefs, and 
Wrier-reefs of tho Pacific and Indian Oceans. It is worthy of 
note that to the end of Ids life Darwin maintained a friendly 
cofirespondence with Semper conoomiug tho points on whi^ 
fhoy were at issue. 

** Alter ihe^appoarance of Semper’s work, Dr. J. J. Bern 
^^ubUahed an account of the Bermudas, in wluoh he oppceed 
fihe interpretation of the structure of the islands pven by 

* Tka MUuana Library of Farntma Booka^ 1690,. ediied ty Q. T. 

. Bettony. 
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NcL>od and other authors, and maintained that ihe foota oV 
servod in them are opposed to the views of Darwin* Al<* 
though so far os I am aware, Darwin had no opportunitj of 
studying and considering these particular objections, it may be 
mentioned that two American geologists have since carefoUy 
re-examined the district—rrof<j88or W. N. Bice in 1884 and 
Professor A. Hoilprin in 1889—and they have index)endeutiy 
arrived at the conclusion that Dr. Kein’s objections cannot he 
maintained. 

“ The most serious objection to Darwin’s ooral-reef theory, 
however, was that which developed itself after the return of 
H.M.S. Challenger from her famous voyage. Mr. John Murray, 
one of the stall' of naturalists on board that vessel, propounded 
a now thci^ry of coral-rocfs, and maintained that the view that 
they were formed by subsidence was one that was no longer 
tenable; those oi)jecti<in8 have Ixion supported by Proft^sor 
Alexander Agsisviz in the United States, and by Dr. A, Goikie, 
and Dr. H. B. (TUi»py in this country. 

“ Although Mr. Darwin did not live to bring out a third 
edition of his Coral lieefs, I know from seveml coiivorsations 
with him that ho hatl givt;n tlio most patient and thoughtful 
oonsideiation to Mr. Murray’s paper on the subject Ho 
admitted to mo that had ho known, when ho wrote his work, of 
the abundant deposition of the remains of calcareous organisms 
on the sea floor, ho might have regarded this cause as sufficient 
in a few cases to raise tbo summit of submerged volcanoes or 
other mountains to a level at which reef-forming corals can 
oommenco to flourish. But he did not think that the admission 
that under certain favourable conditions, atolls might be thus 
formed without subsidence, necessitated an abandonment of his 
theory in the case of the innumorahlo examples of the kind 
which stud Uie Indian and Pacifle Oceans. 

*' A letter written by Durwin to Professor Alexander Agosuii 
in May 1881, sho^vs exactly the attitude whidi careful con* 
sideratiou of the subject led him to maintain towards the 
theory propounded by Mr. Murray:— 

“ ‘You will have seen,’ ho writes, ‘ Mr. Murray’s views on the 
formation of atolls and barrier reefs. Before publishing my 
book, 1 thought long over the some view, but only os im 
ordinary marine organisms are oonoemed, for at that time 
wad known of tiie multitude of minute oceanic cirg^flllis. I 
jected this view, as from the few dredgings mode in tim 
in the south temperate regions, 1 concluded timt slmllsi the 
smaller oorais, decayed, and wese dissolved, when ^ 
protected by ^e deposition of sediment, and s^dimenl, firing 
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Slot aconmtikte in the open ooean. Cectaiuly, Bhells, 3ro., ivore 
in several cases (M)xnpletelj rotten, and orumblod into xnud 
betireen my fingers; bat yon will know well whether this is in 
say degree ocnomon. 1 have expressly said that a lank at tlio 
dejj^ would give rise to an atoll, which could not bo 
ms^gniwed from one formed daring subsidenoo. 1 can, 
howevm*, hardly believe in the former presence of as many 
banks (there having been no subsidonco) as there arc atolls in 
the great oceans, within a reasonable depth, on which miimte 
oceanic organisms could have accamulatod to the thickness of 
many bum^ foet> 

<* Darwin’s oonoladiug words in the same lottorwritUni within 
a year of his death, arc a striking proof of the candour and 
openness of mind which ho preserved so well to the end, in tltis 
as in other controversies. 

** * If I am wrong, the sooner I am kn<Hjkcd on the head and 
annihilated so much the better. It still seems to me a 
marvellous thing that there should not have been much, and 
long eontinned, subsidence in the beds of the great oceans. I 
vriw that some doubly rich millionaire would take it into his 
head to have borings made in some of the Pacific and Indian 
atolls, and bring home cores for slicing from a depth of 500 or 
600 feet' 


"Itis noteworthy that the objections to Darwin’s ihofiry have 
for the most part proceeded from zoologists, while those who 
have folly appreciated the geological aspect of the quoslton 
have been the staunchest supporters of the theory uf subsi¬ 
dence. Tbe desirability of such boring operations in atolls has 
been insisted upon by several geologists, and it may bo hoped 
that before many years have i>assed away, Darwin's hopes may 
be realised, either with or without tho intervention of the 
doubly rich millionaire.’ 

" Tniee years after the death of Darwin, the veb ran Professor 
Dana re-entered tho lists and contributed a powerful dcfonco of 
the tSmory of subsidenoe in the form of a reply to an essay 
wxittmiby the ablest exponent of the anti-Darwinian viows on 
this subject, Dr. A. Geikie. While pointing out that the Dar- 
idldan posi^n had been to a great extent misunderstood by 
itf opponents, he showed that me rival theory presented even 
lousier difikmltiee than those which it professed to remove. 

^ ** Dmdng the Isi^ five years, the whole question of the origin 
IdI ofUMd-ieira and islands has been ro-open^, and a ooutroveny 
has arisen, into whidi, unfortunately, aerimonions olmaentB 
' htiwhatai very uimeoessarily introduce Those who desire it, 

' wiU find duar and imuartial statements of the varied and often 
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mutimlljr destractive views put forward by different anthorSi in 
three works which have made their appearance within the laal 
year —The Bermuda Inlande^ by Professor Angelo Heilprin: 
Corah and Coral Islands, now edition by Professor J. D. Dons; 
and the third edition of Darwin’s Coral-Beefi^ with Notes and 
Appendix by Professor T. G. Bonnoy. 

“ Most readers will, 1 think, rise from the perusal of these 
works with tho conviction that, while on certain points of 
detail it is clear that, through tho want of knowledge concern¬ 
ing tho action of marino organisms in tho open ocean, Darwin 
was betrayed into some grave errors, yet tho main foundations 
of his argument have not boon seriously impaired by tho new 
facts observed in tho deep-sea researches, or by the severe 
criticisms to which Itis theory has l>oen subjocted during tho 
last ton years. On the other hand, 1 think it will appear that 
much niisap})rehc)isioii has boon exhibited by some of Darwin's 
critics, as to whut his views and arguments really were ; so that 
tho reprint and wide circulation of tiie iKtok in its original form 
is greatly to bo desired, and cannot but bo attended with 
advantage to all those who w'ill have the fairness to acquaint 
themselves with Darwin’s views at first hand, before attempting 
to reply to them.” 

The only iinj)f>rtant geological work of ray fatlicr's later years 
is embodied in bis book on earthworms (1881), which may 
therefore be couvoniently considered in this place. This 
subject w'iiB one which hiui interosted him nmny years before 
this date, and in 1838 a paper on the formation of mould was 
published in the Proceedings of the Geological Society. 

Hero ho showed that fragments of homt marl, cindora, Ac., 
which had been thickly strewed over the surface of several 
meadows were found after a few years lying at a doptir of some 
inches beneath tho turf, but still forming a layer.” For ih^ 
explanation of this foot, which forms the central idea of tim 
geological part of tho b<»ok, ho was indebted to his uncle 
josiah Wcdgw’ood, who suggested that worms, by bringing earth 
to the surface in their castings, must undenuine any objects 
lying on the surface and cause on apimfeut sinking. 

In the book of 1881 he extended his observations on this 
burying action, and devised a number of different way# 
cheeking his estimates as to tho amount of work done. Be 
also added a mass of observations on the natural hisfany and 
intelligence of worms, a pari of the work which added greatly 
to its popularity. 

In 1877 Sir ThcHnaa Farrer had discovered elose to hli 
garden the remains of a building of Borosn-Briti|h timeSi and 
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thtis gave xny father the opportunity of peeing for himsolf the 
efieoto produced by earthworms on tho old oonerete ioorp, 
walls, dbc. On bis return he wrote to Sir Thomap Farrcr;— 
cannot remember a moro delightful week than tho last. 
I know very well that £. will not liolicvc mo, but tho worms 
were by no means the sole charm.” 

In too antunm of 1880, when too J*vmr of Movcmml in 
Plants was nearly finished, ho began once more on the subjoct. 
«He wrote to Professor Carus (ScplomlH?r 21):— 

“In toe intervals of correcting tljc j)rcas, I am writing a 
very little book, and have done nearly Imlf of it. Its title will 
bo (as at present desiprned), I7ie Formation of Vnjctahlc MimU 
through the Action of Worm.* As far as I can judge, it will bo 
a curious little book.” 

Tlio manuscript was sent to tlio prlntcTS in A])ril 1881, and 
when tho proof-sheets wore coming in ho wToto to Professor 
Cams: “ I'he subject has boim bi me a hobby-horse, and 1 have 
perhaps treated it in foolish detail.” 

It was pnhlished on Octolier 10, and 2000 coj)ies wT,ro sold 
at once. Ho wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker, “ I am glad that yon 
approve of tho When in old days I iiBe<l to toll you 

whatever I was doing, if you worn at nil interested, I always 
felt as men do whon their work is finally published.” 

To Mr. Mollard Roude he w’roto (Novoinber 8): “ It has 
been a ct)mplete surprtso to mo liow many pt'rsons liavo cared 
for tho subject.” And to Mr. l)yer (in Xovemlx-r): “My 
b >ok has been itjcoivcd with almost laughable onthusiaHra, and 
8500 wpics have been soldll!” Again to his friend Mr. 
Anthony Rich, he wrote on Fibniory *1, 1882, “I luue been 
plagued with an endless slraun of ]ell<!rs on the subject; most 
of toom very foolish and cntlmsiastic; hut some containing 
good facts which 1 have used in correseting yesterday too 
S^xth Thousand** The popularity of tjie book may bo roughly 
estimated by the fact that, in tho three years following its 
pnblica^on, 8500 cojues were sold—a sale relatively greater 
than that of the Origin of Species. 

It is not difficult to^ account for its success with the non* 
•oientifio public. ConchiKions so wide and na n<;vel, and so 
easily understood, drawn from the study of croatures so familiar, 
andT treated with unal>ated vigour and freKhness, may well 
hate attracted many readers. A review'cr remarks: “In toe 
eyes of most ffien. . . toe earthworm is a mere blind, dumb* 

* The fjol) title ie The Fomtation of VegdalAe Mould through ths 
AeMoaipr WorvOf leitk Obsmatims on their Hahits, 18B1. 
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ecmBelesfl) and nopleattantlj alimy annelid. Mr. Barwin under' 
takes to rehabilitate his character, and the earthworm eiepa 
forth at once as an intelligent and beneficent personage, a 
worker of vast geological changes, a planer down of monnt^ 
sides ... a friend of man . . . and an ally of the Society for 
the preservation of ancient monuments.” The 4k. tTamof’s 
Oazettef of Octolxsr 17tl», 1881, pointed out that the teaching of 
the cumulative imp'-rtaneo of the infinitely little is the point 
of contact Ixjtwecn this lw)ok and the author’s previous work. 

One more book remains to be noticed, the Life of ErasmuB 
Darwin. 

In February 1879 an essay by I)r. Ernst Krause, on the 
Wiientific work of Erasmus Barwin, appeared in the evolntionazy 
journal, Ko$mo8. Tho number of Kosrnoe in question was a 
" Gratulatiorislieft,” ♦ or B]M)eial congratulahtry issue in honour 
of my father’s birthday, so that Dr. Krause’s essay, glorifying 
tho old( r evolutionist, was quite in its place. He wrote to Dr. 
Krause, tliaiikiiig him cordially for tho honour paid to Erasmus, 
and a^kiTig his permission to publish an English translation of 
the Essay. 

Jlis cliief reason for writing a notice of his grandfather’s life 
was “to contradict flatly some calumnies by Miss Seward.” 
This appears from a lotU;r of March 27, 1879, to his cousin 
Reginald Diirwin, iu which ho asks fur any documents and 
letters which might throw light on tho character of Erasmus. 
This led to Mr. Reginald Darwin placing iu my father’s hands 
a quantity of vuhiablo material, including a curious folio 
common-placo bock, of which ho wrote: “ I have been deeply 
intarestod by tho great book, .... reading and looking at it is 
like having communion with the dead .... [it] has taught mo 
a good d(^ about tho occupations and tastes of our grand* 
father.” 

Dr. Krause’s contribution formed the second part of tho 
of Eramnua Darwin^ my father supplying a “ preliutittary 
notice.” This ex]ires>ion on the title-page is somewhat mis¬ 
leading ; my father’s orntribution is more than half the 
and should have been described as a biography. Work of thif 
kind was new to him, and he wrote doubtfully to Mr. Thiselloii 
Dyer, Juno 18th: “ God only knows what 1 shall make of Mi 
life, it is such a new kind of work to mo.” Tho strong inieiiSli^, 
he fblt about his forbears helped to gtvo sost to Sie WOtlE, 

* Tbo Boino number eontaios a good biographieal tketdi of my fikther 
of wtiicdi tho mittoriol was to a large extent supplied by him to tlm wiitsi^ 
iSofcaeor Preyer of Jena.' The article contains an siweUfiDt UltOf soy 
father'e publications. ^ 
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vthkh beoamo a daoided enjoyment to him. With the general 
nnhlio the book was not markedly saocesefnl, but many of his 
mends recognised its merits. Sir J. D. Hooker wus one of 
these, and to him my father wrote, ** Yonr praise of tho Life of 
Dr. D. has pleased mo exceedingly, for I despised my work, and 
thought myself a |Ktrfoet fool to havo audeHakou such a job.** 
To Mr, Galton, too, he wrote, Novcmlmr 14:— 

“lam extromeiy glad that you approve of tho little Life of our 
grandfather, for I have boon repenting that I ever undertook 
it, 08 the work was qnito beyond my tothcr.” 


THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 

Something has already been said of my fatlior’s strong 
feeling with regard to sufTeriug * lx)th in man and boost. It 
was indeed ono of the strongest foolings in his nature, and was 
exemplihed in mattors small aitd great, in his sympathy with 
the educational miseries of dancing dogs, or his horror at the 
sufferings of slaves. 

The roinom)>rance of scroams, or other sounds beard in 
Brazil, when he was i>owcrlc8s to interforo with what he 
believed to bo the torture of a slave, haunted him for years, 
especialh nt night. In smaller mutUirs, whoro ho could intor- 
fore, bo aid so vigorously. IIo returned one day from his walk 
pale and faint from having seen a horso ill-nsod, and from the 
agitation of violently remonstrating with tho man. On another 
occasion ho saw a liorse-lm'akor teaching liis imn to ride; tho 
little boy was frightonod and the man was rough; my father 
stopped, and jumping out of the carriage roprovod tho mau in 
no measured torms. 

Ono other little incident may be mentioned, showing that his 
bumanity to animals \\ as well known in his own neighbourhood. 
A visitor, driving from Orpington to Down, told tho cabman to 
go &stor. “ Why,*’ said the man, “ if 1 bad whipped the horso 

• 

* He once made an attempt to free a patient in a mad<hnuse, who (as 
he wrongly snppo^) wtui,aan«t. He woa in oorrefipondence with the 
ipardeaer at the aeyium, and on one ooca«ion ho found a letter from the 

C tieilt eacloeed witli one from tho gardener. Tho letter was rational iU 
IS ai^ de^red that the writer was eane and wrongfully ooniined. 

My fiiiluNr wrote to the Lnniioy Oomrutfesinnars (without explaining the 
KMOesofhll tofegmathm) and in doe time hftard that the man bad been 
vhdied by the Oonuntseionert, and that he wae certainly invane. Some 
thae afterward the patient was discharged, and wrote to thank my father 
his int^erenee, addling that be had undoubtedly been insane when he 
mote jtfsl i ^r luttesr. 
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this mnoli, dxiring Mr. Darwin) he wonld bare got out of the 
carriage and abased me well.*’ 

With respect to the special point under consideration)—the 
sufferings of animals subjected to experiment,—nothing could 
show a stronger feeling than the following words from a letter 
to Professor Eny Lankoster (March 22, 1871):— 

“ You ask a^nt my opinion on vivisection. I quite agree 
that it is JustiRablo for real investigations on physiology; but 
not for more darnnablo and dotcstablo curiosity. It is a sub* 
jt et which makes mo sick with horror, so I will not say another 
w<»rd about it, else I Khali not sleep to-night.” 

The Anti-Vivisection agitation, to which tho following letters 
refer, Rcems to liavo become specially active in 1874, us maybe 
seen, e.g. by the index to Nature for tliat year, in which the 
word “Vivisection” suddenly comes into prominence. But 
before that date the subject ba<l received the earnest attention 
of biologists. Tljns at tlio Idverpool Meeting of the British 
Association in 1870, a Committee was appointed, whoso report 
defined the cirt'umstances and conditions under which, in the 
opinion of tho signatories, experiments on living animals were 
justifiable. In the spring of 1875, Lor<l Hartismoro iutro- 
duced a Bill into tlie Upper House to regulate tho course of 
physiidogicol research. Shortly afterwards a Bill more just 
towards science in its provisions was introduced to the House 
of Commons by Messrs. Lyon Playfair, ^Valpole, and Ashley. 
It was, however, withdrawn on the aj)poiritment of a Koyal 
Ooinmission to inquire into the whole question. The Commis¬ 
sioners wt^ro Lords Cardwell and Wininarleigh, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, Sir J. B. Karslake, Mr. Huxley, Professor Erichsseii, 
and Mr. B. 11. Hutton: they commenced their inquiry iu 
July, 1875, and the Report wns published early in tho 
following year. 

In tho early summer of 1876, Lord Carnarvon’s Bill, entitled, 
“ An Act to amend tho Law relating to Cruelty to Animals,” 
W'UB introduced. The fnuners of this Bill, yielding to tho 
unreasonable clamour of the public, went far lx}yond the re* 
oomiuendatious of the Royal Coiuinission. As a correspondent 
writes in Nature ^1876, p. 218), “ the evidence on the strength 
of whi^ legislation was recommended went beyond the facts, 
the Report went beyond the evidence, tho Re^mmendatious 
beyond the Report; and tho Bill can hardly be said to havs 
gone beyond the Recommendations; but rather'to have con* 
trodicted them.” 

The legislation which my father worked for, was praetmatlj 
what was introduced as Dr. Lyon Playfair’s BilL ’' | 
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Tho following loiter appeaml in the Ttimt, April ISth, 
1881 

C, D. io Frithiof Holmgren.* Down, April 14, 1881. 

DtiUi SiB,—In answer to your oourteous letter of April 7, 1 
hoTO no objection to express my opinion with respect to Uio 
right of experimonting on living animals. I nso this latter ex¬ 
pression as more correct and oomprehonsivo than that of vivi- 
seotioot, You ore at liberty to make any use of this letter which 
you may think fit, but if published I should wish the whole to 
appear. 1 faayeall my life been a strung advocate fur humanity 
to animals, and have dono what I could in my writings to 
enforce this duty. Several years ago, when the agitation 
against physiolug'gts commenced in England, it was ossorfod 
that inhumanity was hero pract.isofl, and useless siiiloriDg (‘uused 
to animals; and 1 was led to think that it might bo advisablo 
to have an Act of Parliament on the subject. I then took 
an active part in trying to got a Bill passed, such as would 
have removed all just cause of complaint, aud at the Kivmo timo 
have left physiologists free to pursue their researches—a Bill 
very different from the Act which has since been parsed. It is 
right to add that the investigation of the matter by a Kuyal Oom- 
mission proved that the accusations made against our KngHsli 
physiologista were false. From all that I have heard, hewovor, 

I fear that in some parts of Euro }>0 little rcganl is paid to Uie 
sufferings of animals, and if this the case, 1 shuiild be glad to 
bear of legislation against inhumanity in any such country. 
On the other hand, I know that physiology canuot possibly 
progit^ss except by means of experiments on living auimals, 
and I feel fbo deoiiest conviction tltat ho who retards the 
progress of physiology commits a crime agai?jst mankind. Any 
one who rera(;mlK.‘r8, as I cun, the stitt:; of this sciencu half a 
century ago mnst admit that it has iiihdo immense progret^s, 
and it is now progressing at an ever-increasing rate. What 
improvements in medical practice may be ilircctly attribnted to 
pbysiolotocal research is a question which can be properly 
atscussodonly by those physiologists and medical practitioners 
who have studied the mstory of their subjects; but, as far as 
I esSi lesm, the benefits are already great. However this may 
Ihb^ no one, unless he is grossly ignorant of what science has 
done for msnkihd, can mitertain any doubt of the incalculable 
bsiHifits which will hereafter be derived from physiology, not 
cnly liy niaii, bnt by the lower animals. Look for instance at 
• Profiswor of Pl»y»iology at Uptulo. 


V 
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Pastenr^s raanlta in modif^g tbe germs ef the nuMit msligoaaitr 
diseases, &om wbiob, as it happens, animals viU in the iM 
place receiTe more relief than man. Let it be remembered 
now man;jr liyes and what a fearful amount of sufEeting have 
been sa?^ bj the knowledge gained of parasitio worms through 
the experiments of Virchow and others on living uiimals. In 
the future every one will be astonished at the ingratitude 
shown, at least in England, to those benefactors of mankind. 
As for myself, permit me to assure you that I honour, and shall 
always honour, every one who advances the noble scibnoe ol 
physiology. 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully. 

In the Times of the following day api>eared a letter headed 
“Mr. Darwin and Vivisection,” signed by Miss Frances Power 
Oobbo. To this my father replied in the Times of April 22, 
1881. On the same day ho wrote to Mr. Boniancs:— 

“ As I have a fair opportunity, I sent a letter to the Times 
on Vivisection, which is printed tonlay. I thought it fair to 
bear my share of the abuse poured iu so atrocious e manner on 
all physiologists.” 


C. D, io the Editor of the * Tinus.' 

Sir, —1 do not wish to discuss the views cxpicssod by Miss 
Cobbe in the letter which appeared iu the Tiuitis of the 19ih 
inet.; but as she asserts that 1 have “ misinfurnvjd ” my corro' 
spondent in Sweden in saying that "tlio investigati< n <»f tho 
matter by a Royal Commission proved that tlio accusations 
made against our English physiologists were false,” I will 
merely ask leave to refer to some odicr scntonces l^m tho 
report of the Commission. 

(1.) The sentence—“ It is not to be doubted thf.t inhumanity 
may bo found in persons of very high pcisilicm physiologists, * 
which Mtss Cobbe quotes from page 17 of t! u .\'^port, amd 
which, in her opinion, “can necessarily concern English 
physiologists alone and not foreigneiu,” is immediately 
followed by the words “We have seen that it was so in 
Mi^^endie,” Magendie was a Fnmch physiologist who beqpaue 
notorious some half century ago for his cruel expertxuente 
living animals. « 

(2.) The Commissionorsy after speaking of the “genend 
sentiment of humanity” ptevaiUng in tibia ootintiyi 

(p, 10) :— 

“principle is aocepted gmtetally by the 
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ednofttod metk whose Uvee ere devoted either to adentifio 
inveedgatioa and ednoation or to the mitigation or the removal 
of tile enlferings of their fellow-oreatnroB; though differeuoea 
of degree in regard to its practical application will be easily 
diaoemible by those who study the evidence as it has been laid 
before ns.'* 

Again, according to tho Commissioners (p. 10):— 

“The secretary of tho lloyal Sitciety for the Prevention of 
Cmelty to Animals, when askod whtrther tho general tondonov 
of the seientido world in this country is at variance witn 
humanity, says he believes it to be very dideront indeed from 
that of foreign physiologists; and while giving it as tho 
opinion of tho society that experiments are pftrformod which 
are in their nature beyond any legitimate province of soience, 
and that the pain which they iiiiliot is pain W'liicli it is not 
justifiable to inflict even for the scientitio object in view, ho 
readily acku<)wl<;dges that ho does not know a single case of 
wanton cruelty, and that in general tho English physiologists 
have used anasthotics where they think they can do so with 
safety to the ox])orUDout.'’ 

1 am, Sir, your obodiont servant. 

Iiitcx years of my fatlior’s life thoro was a 
acy in tho public to do him honour.* Tho 
h ho valu( d most highly wore those which united 
of frienuH with a mark of recognition of bis 
•’leagues. Of this typo was the article “Charles 
Migbed in Nature, Juno 4, 1874, and written by 
’^'his admirable estimate of my father's work in 
■n in the form of a comparison and contrast 

. . > t Brown and Charles Darwin. 

To O'lrty wrote;— » 

I wrote yipsteiday and cannot romombor exactly what I said, 
and uoij cmii' . be easy without again telling you how pro¬ 
foundly I have been gratifiod. Every one, 1 suppose, occasion* 
ally thinks that he has worked in vain, and when one of these 
fits overtakes me, 1 will think of your article, and if that does 
not dispel the evil spirit, 1 shall know Urnt 1 am at the time 
a lifUe Ini insane, as we all are occasionally. 

you |tty about Teleology f pleases mo especially, 

* In 1867 ho had nneivod a distiaguishod honcur from Germany,'-the 
Stder“I^r 1« hUrite.*' 

t “Lot ns leeognise l>anrin*s sroat servioa to Natural Seieiloe in 
to it Telocfloffy; so that instead of Ifornhology termu 
wa shall have lu^hdogy wedded to ToleQlogr.“ fiAar 
• tr 2 
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and 1 do not think any one else has ever noticed the point. 
I havo always said you were the man to hit the noil on the 
head." 

In 1877 ho received the honorary degree of I<L.D. from 
the University of Cambridge. The degree was conferred on 
Kovember 17, and with the customary Latin speech firoin the 
Public Orator, concluding with the worils: “Tu veto, qui 
leges naturm tarn docte illiistravoriB, lognm doctor nobis esto." 

The honorary degree lo<i to a movement being set on foot in 
the Univ<*r8ity to obtain some permanent memorial of my 
father. In June 1879 he sat to Mr. W. Richmond for the 
poitniit in the pot*B<!8sion of the Utiiversity, now placed in the 
Library of the Philosophical Society at Cambridge. 

A similar wish on the part of the Lint can Society—with 
which my futh« r was w) closely associated—led to his sitting 
in Auj/iist, 1>'81, to Mr. John Colher, for the portrait now in 
the I os-cwBion of the Soemty. The portrait repreKonts him 
stufiding lacing the observer in the loose cloak so familiar 
to those who knew him, with his slouch hat in his hand. 
Many of those who knew his face most intimately, think that 
Mr. Collier’s picture is the best of the portraits, and in this 
judgment the sitter himself was inclined to agree. According 
to my feeling it is not so simple or strong a representation of 
him as that given by Mr. Ouless. The last-named portrait 
was painted at Down in 1875; it is in the poss* ssion of the 
family,* and is known to many through llitjon’s fine etching. 
Of Mr. Ouless’s picture my father wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker; 

1 look a very venerable, acute, melancholy old dog; 
whether I really look so 1 do not know.” 

Besides the Cambridge degree, he received about the samo 
time honours of an academio kind from some foreign sodetieB. 

On August 6,1878, he waselecttMl a Corresponding Member 
of the French Institute in the Botanical Seotioa,f and wrote 
to Dr. Asa Gray :— 

**I see that wo are both elected Corresponding Memben 
of the Institute. It is rather a good joke that I should be 
elt«ted in the Botauioul Setdion. as (he extent of my know* 

remarks had beou previously made by Mr. Htixley. See OrttijpMS Oiiit 
Addrrimis, fv S05. * 

* A rriJica by the artist hangs alongside of the portraits of MUton 
and Pal«y in the ball of Christ's CollegL, CSambri«ige, 

t Be noeived twentymis votes oat of a pesibie thirty-nine, five blank 
paprs were sent in, and eight votes were rcoonlra for the other 
eatididaies. In 1872 sn attempt had liettt maile to dMthto Ul 
Section of Zoology, when, however, he only receive*? uIBIU ^ut Of 
f^rty-eight votos, and Lovifn was chosen for ths vsoaiit place. It i^ppeilll 
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i. lutl. mot? «>“ ‘l“‘ * ^ ComporitOHi pUnl 

hJ photogt*phio dbniM containing 

rf .1£gVni.ber o?fri6ntilio,m.n u. «a 

IsAllaiid which he received as birthday gifts in 1877. 

In the year 1878 my father teceivod a Bingnlar 
re^i^tion ^the form of a letter from a etangor, annoonojng 
intendod to Wve to him 

ffwlter part of his fortune. Mr. Anthony Rich, «ho dewrM 
thus to ^rk hie eonso of my ^d^to 

iS’y toS’nX“jiy 

where ho was a friend of Byrons iroiawuy. i«.y 

Mt. Kich .t WortkiBg. mM. 11-n •>«.. “J 

b^ost* should not lapse in oonsequenoo of the predecease 
o^ri^te reoei^ ^ 

to^.L• in a letter‘‘to Dr. Dohm 
the papers that the Turin Wet, 

to » ktoFa“ to keep thi. in mind, and if an, want should 
“l«^& my faicr-s shunts W £100 was presented to 

°*to fo;e myfaWs death,and twen ty.ono years 
(Sahin, Angmrt Irt, 1»78) that an OTinent membm of the Academy 

• - imat l« wh^ to^le hi. chid tide to funs 

the aetenoe of those of his bo^ wnw^ n-*«n# o/ Man, i» w A soirooe, 

•.4he CWgia of ^ o^luteW gratuitous hypotheBOS often 

rtldjsr^ kW diSuitolS ..d th.i; tl»ortoa». 

l|ie.iat««st in hie property. 
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after the publication of his greatest work, a lectore was ^rea. 
(April 9,1880) at the Boyal Institution bj Mr. Huxley^ ii^iioli 
was aptly name^l *‘The Coming of Age of the Origin of 
Spedes.” The following characteristic letter, xeferring to this 
Bubjeob may fitly close the present chapter. 

Abinger Hnli, Dorking, Sunday, April 11,1880. 

Mt dear HuELEr, —1 wished much to attend your Lector^ 
but 1 have had a bad cough, and we have come here to see 
whether a change wo^ Id do mo good, as it has done. What a 
magnificent sneoess your lecture seems to have been, as 1 judge 
from the report^ in the Standard and Daily Netei, Mid more 
espeoially from the accounts given me by three of my children. 
I sup{»ose that you have not written out your lecture, so I fear 
there is no chance of its being printed tn extenao. You appear 
to have piled, us on so many other occasions, hononrs high and 
thick on my old head. But 1 w'cll know how groat a part you 
have played in establishing and spreading the belief in the 
descent-theory, ever since that grand review in the Time* and 
the hattlo royal at Oxford up to the present day. 

Ever, my dear Huxley, 

Yours sincerely and gratefully, 

Charles Darwin. 

F.S.—It was absurdly stupid in me, but 1 had read tho 
announcement of your Lecture, and thought that yon meant 
the maturity of the subject, until my wife one day remarked, 
it is almost twenty-one years since the Origin appeared,” and 
then for the first time the meaning of your words flashed on me. 

* Publiabod in Scienoe and Cvltura^ p. 810. 
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** 1 haro been making some littlo trifling obsorvations whioU 
haTO interested and perplexed mo mnoh." 

From a letter of Jnno 1860. 
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rXBTILISATlON OF FLOWERS. 

Tbi botamoal work which my father accomplished by iho 
guidance of the light cast on tho study of natural history by his 
own work on evolution remains to he noticod. In a letter to 
Mr. Murray, Soptoml>er 24th, 1861, speaking of his book the 
Fertiliiation of Orchid$^ he says: “ It will perhaps serve to 
illustrate how Natural History may bo worked under tho belief 
of tho modification of species.*’ This remark gives a sugges'* 
tion as to tho value and interest of his botanical work, and it 
might be expressed in far more emphatic language without 
danger of exaggeration. 

Id the stuue letter to Mr. Murray, ho says: ** I think this 
little volume will do good to tlie Origin^ as it will show that I 
have worked hard at details.” It is true that his botanical work 
added a mass of corrolK>rativo detail to tho case for Evolution, 
but the chief supjnrrt ^von to his doctrines by these researches 
was of another kind. Thoy supplied an argument against those 
critics who have so freely dogmatised as to tho uselessness of 
particular structures, and as to tho consequent imjiosBibility of 
their having been developed by moans of natural seteotion. His 
observations on Orchids enabled him to say: I can show the 
moaning of some of the apparently meaningless ridges and 
horns; who will now venture to say thkt this or that structure 
is useless?” A kindred point is expressed in a letter to Sir 
J. D.fiooker (May 14th, 1862):— 

** When many parts of structure, as in the woodpecker, show 
distiiict adaptation te external bodies, it is propusterous to 
attribute them to the effiicts of climate, Ac., but when a single 
pfunt alone, as a hooked seed, it is conceivable it may thus have 
arisen. I have found the stndy of Orchids eminently useful in 
•bowing me bow nearly all parts of the flower are oo>adapted 
Aar fiarfeiliBation bv insects, and therefore tho results of natural 
ieleetkn,<"--ev6n ttie most trifling details of structure.” 

Ooe of the greatest eervioes rendered by my lather to tbo 
■MIy of KItttial History is the revival of Teleology, 
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erolntionist fitndies tbe purpose or meaning of organs wiih 
the zeal of the older Toloulogist, but with far wider and more 
coherent purpose. He has the inyigorating knowledge that 
ho is gaining not isolated conceptions of the economy of the 
pr^nt, hut a ooherent view of ^th past and present. And 
even where ho fails to disooTor the use of any party he may, hf 
a knowledge of its structure, unrarel the history of the past 
vicissitudes in the life of the s{R!cios. In this way a vigour and 
unity is given to the study of the forfDS of organised heings, 
which before it lacked. Mr. Huxley has well remarked:* 

Perhaps the most renmrkoblo service to the philoao;phy of 
Biology rondorod by Mr. Darwin is tho reoonoiliation of 
Teleology and Morphology, and the explanation of the facts 
of l)uth, which his views offer. The teleology which supposes 
that tho eyo, such as wo see it in man, or one of the higher 
vortobrata, whs mado witli the precise structure it exhibits, for 
the pur}K)SO of enabling the animal which possesses it to see, 
has undoubtedly reoeivt d its death-blow. Nevertheless, it is 
nocessary to romoinhcr that there is a wider teleology which is 
not touched by the d<x;trine of Evolution, but is actu^y based 
upon tho fundamental proposition of Evolution.” 

Tho point which hero especially concerns us is to recognise 
that this “ great service to natural science,” as Dr. Gray 
describes it, was effected almost as mnch by Darwin^s special 
botanical work as by the Origin of Spedeg. 

For a statement of tho scope and influence of my father’s 
botanical work, I may refer to Mr. Thiselton Dyer’s article in 
‘ Oliarles Darwin,’ one of the Nature Seriee* Mr. Dyei^s wide 
knowledge, his friendship with my father, and his power ^ 
sympathising with tho work of otbe^ combine to give this 
essay a permanent value. Tho following passage (p. 48) gives 
a true picture:— 

** Notwithstanding the extent imd variefy of his boteniesl 
work, Mr. Darwin always disclaimed any right to be regarded 
as a professed botanist. He turned his a^ntion to pdanti, 
doubtless because Uicy were convenient objects for studying, 
organio phenomena in their least oompUcated forms; and this . 
point of view, which, if one may use the ^opressioa wi^undi * 
disrespect, had somethiug of the amateur about it, wss is its^ 
of the greatest importance. For, from sot being, till he tm 
up any point, familiar with the iiteratnie beari^ os hli 
n^d was absolntely free from any prepossessum. m wassevss 
afraid of his fkots, or of framing any hypothsds^ homwtot 

* The "Genealogy of Animals’* (Tft« Jmdemf, 18681 nptittisd hi 
CritigvM «md Altfrotaet. ^ * , 
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fltiHilingt wMoh eoemed to explain tLem. ... la any one else 
enoh an aititnde would haxo produced muoh work that was 
erode and task. But Mr. Darwin—ono may yenture on 
language which will strike no one who had oouTorsed with 
him as over-strained—soemod by gentle persuasion to have 
penetrated that rcscrvo of nature which baffles smaller men. 
In other words, his long experience had given him a kind of 
instinotive insight into the method of attack of any biolugioal 
pobhun, however unfamiliar to him, whilo bo rigiiUy ountr^Ied 
the fertility of his mind in hyputljoticol explanations by the no 
leas fertility of ingeniously dovisod experimeut." 

To form any just idea of tho groatness of the revolution 
worked by my father's researches in the study of tho fertilisa¬ 
tion of flowers, it is necessary to know from what a condition 
this branch of knowledge has emerged. It should be remem¬ 
bered that it was only during tho early years of the present 
century that the idea of sex, as applied to plants, became flrmly 
establmed. Sachs, in his History of Botany* (1875), has 
given some striking illustrations of the remarkable slowness 
with which its acceptance gained ground. He remarks that 
when we consider the experimental proofs given by Camcrarius 
(1694), and by Kolreuter (17G1-C6), it ap|>Dars incredible that 
doubts sill uld afterwards have been raised as to tho sexuality 
of plants. Tot ho shows that such doubts did aotuolly re¬ 
peatedly crop up. These adverse criticisms rested for the most 
part on careless experimouts, but in many oases on a prim 
arguments. Even as late as 1820, a book of this kind, which 
would now rank w'th circle squaring, or flat-earth philosophy, 
was seriously noticed in a botanical journal. A diatmot oonoop- 
tion of sox, as applied to plants, had, in fact, not long emerged 
from the mists of profitless disoussion and feeble experiment, 
at tho time when my father began botany by attending 
Henslow’s lectures at Cambridge. 

Whmi the belief in the sexuality of plants had become 
satahlished aa an incontrovertible piece of ^owledge, a weight 
d misconception remained, weighing down any rational vmw 
of ibe aub^t Camerarius f beUeved (naturally enough in 1^ 
day) that hermaphrodite | flowers ore necessarily self-fertilised* 

had the wit to be astonished at this, a degree of intelUgimoe 
wl&h, as Bachs points out, the majority of his Bucoeaaon did 
nat attautto. » 

An BupA edition ti pablidtt-d by the Clareadm Press, 1990. 

Sadbij vetdWdtis 4, JSetanik, p. 419. 

, i l!|tat is to say, llowen possMsing both •baneas, ot male orgnm, and 
pimis er froislAoigaas 
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The following from a note^hook show Ihat tiiifl 

point oocorred to my father as early ao 1837: 

“ Do not plants which hare male and female organs together 
[i.e. in the same flower] yet receive ibflnence from othM^ 
plants ? Does not Lyell give some argument about varieties 
being difficult to keep [true] on account of pollen from other 
plants ? Because this nmy be applied to snow all plants do 
receive intermixture.” 

Sprengol,* indeed, understood that the hermaphrodite 
structure of flowers by no means necessarily leads to self* 
feitiliNation. But although ho discovered that in many cases 
pollen is of necessity carried to the stigma of another flower^ 
he did not understand that in the advantage gained by the 
intercrossing of distinct plania lies the key to the whole 
question. Ilermann Mullcr| lias well remarked that this 
‘‘omission was tor several generations fatal to Sprengel's 

work.For both at the time and subsequently, botanists 

felt above all the weakness of his theory, and they set aside, 
along with his defective ideas, the rich store of his patient 
and acute observations and his comprehensive and aoourate 
iuterprotations.” It remained for my father to oonvimse the 
world that the meaning hidden in the stmeturo of flowers was 
to be found by seeking light in the same directiou in which 
Sprongol, seventy years before, had laboured. Bobort Brown 
was tlio coimecting link between them, for it was at his 
recommendation that my father in 1841 read Sprengel*s now 
celebrated Secret of Nature Displayed.^ 

The book impressed him as being “ full of truth,” although 
" with some little nonsense.” It nut only encouraged him in 
kindred speculation, but j^ided him in his work, for in 1844 
ho speaks of verifying S^prengel's observations. It may be 
doubted whether Bub^ Brown ever planted a more fruitfol 
seed than in putting such a book into such hands. 

A passage in the Autohio^p^ (p. 44) shows how it was 
that my faih<'r was attracted to the subject of fertilisaticm: 

During the summer of 18B9, and I believe daring the previoiie 
summer, I was led to attend to the cross*fertili8ation of flowera 
by the aid of insects, from having come to the ocmolnsioii in 
my speculations on the origin of species, that crossijtg ^ayed 
an important part in keeping speciflo forms oonaiant,” 

The original oonnection between the study «of flowen and 

* Oiriitian Conrad Bpxoigel, bora 17S0, died 1816L 
t F»rtiU$atifm of Flown (Bag. Trans.) 18S3, p. 8. 

X Bosmidaetto OekeimnUo ^ Natur im Bauo imA ier JMruehima 

d«r Blumm. Berlin, 
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Uie problem of eyolntion is ‘cnrions, end could hardly have 
been predicted. Moreover, it was not a pomoneut bond. My 
fiitfaer proved by a long sories of laborious ex|>oru»onts, that 
when a plant is fertilised and sets seeds under the influence of 
pollea from a distinct individual, the offspring so produood are 
superior in vigour to the offspring of self-fertUisation, «.c. 
of the union of the male and female elements of a single 
plant When this fact was established, it was possible 
to understand the raison d'iire of the maohiuory which insures 
orofls-fertilisation in so many flowers; and to understand how 
natural selection can act on, ami mould, the floial structure. 

Asa Gray has well romarkod with regard to this central idea 
{Nature, June 4, 1874) :—“ The aphorism, ‘ Nature abhors a 
vacuum/ is a .clioractoristio sjM'ciiiipn of the science of the 
middle ages. The aphorism, * Nature abhors close fertilisa¬ 
tion,' and the demonstration of tho princij)la, belong to our ago 
and to Mr. Darwin. To have originale<l this, and also tho 
principle of Natural Selection .... and to have applied these 
principles to the system of naturo, in such a manner as to make, 
within a dozen years, a deeper impression upon natural history 
than has been made sinco Linnmus, is ample title for one man's 
fkme.** 

The floAcrs of the rapilionaccao * attracted his attention 
early, and were tho subject of his first paper on fortilisation.l 
The following extract from an undat^ letter to Asa Gray 
seems to have been written before tho publication of Uiis paiKtr, 
probably in 1866 or 1867:— 

What you say on Papilionaceous flowers is very 
true; and I have no {acts to show that varieties arc crossed; 
bu^et (and tho same rimark is applicable in a beautiful way 
to Fnmaria and Diolytra, as 1 noticoil many years ago), 1 must 
believe that the flowers are constructed ]>arlly in direct relation 
to the visits of insects; and how insects can avoid bringing 
pollen from oUrer individuals 1 cannot understand. It is really 
pretty* to watch tho action of a humble-bee on tho scarlet 
udney bean, and in this genus (and in Laihyrut grandijlarus) | 
the honey ie so plaoed4hat the hee invariably alights on that 
CM tide of the flower towards which the spiral pistil is pro¬ 
truded (bringing out with it polleo), and by the dopreesion of 

* ']%• mder ip which the pea and bean Itelong. 

t ^(wdenerii' Ckrtmide, 1^7, p. 725. It appears that this paper was 
apiece ot '*over-tiaia'' work. He wrote to a friend, *‘that confounded 
&yanfliMnis paper was done in the afternoon, and the oonseqneiice was i 
bad to goto Mow Park for a week." 

f The swtsbpea aad everlasting pea beloog to the genus LathTma 
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tbe wing-petal is forced against the bee’s side all dusted with 
pollen. In the broom the pistil is rtibbod on the centre of the 
tiaok of the bee. 1 snspect there is something to be made enl 
about the LognminoBm, which will bring the case within our 
theory; though I have failed to do so. Onr theoiy will eiplain 
why in the vegetable .... kingdom the act of fertilisation 
oven in hermaphrodites usually takes place sub jovOy though 
thus exjwBod to great injury from damp and rain.** 

A letter to Dr. Asa (iray (8ei>tembor 5th, 1857) gives the sub¬ 
stance of the paper in the Gardeners' Chronicle .:— 

“ Lately 1 was led to examine buds of kidney bean with the 
pollen shod; but I w'as led to Im^Uovc that the pollen could 
hardly got oii the stigma by wind or otherwise, except by bees 
visiting [the flower] and moving th ) wing petals: hence I 
iuolud^ a small bunch of flowers in two bottles in every way 
treated the same: the flowers in one I daily just momentarily 
moved, as if by a l>ee ; those set three flue pods, the other not 
one. Of conrKo tills little experiment must be tried again, and 
this year in England it is too lato, as the flowers seem now 
seldom to set. If bees are nrceasary to this flower’s self- 
fertilisation, bees must almost cross them, as their dusted right- 
side of head and riglit logs constantly touch the stigma. 

“ I have, also, lately born reobsorving daily Lobelia fulgens 
—this in my garden is never visited by insects, and never sets 
seeds, without pollen bo put on the stigma (whereas the small 
blue Lobelia is visited by l>ocs and does sot sce<l) ; I mention 
this because there are such beautiful contrivances to prevent 
tlio stigma ever getting its own pollen; which seems only 
explicable on the doctrine of the advantage of crosses.” 

The paper was supplemented by a second in 1858.* The 
chief object of these publications seems to have been to obtain 
information os to the possibility of growing varieticMi of 
Leguminous plants near each other, and yet keeping them true* 
It is carious that the Papilionacom should not only have been 
the first flowers wdiicb atiraote<l his attention by their oliviottft 
adaptation to the visits of insects, but should also have oonsti- 
tnted one of his sorest puzzles. The ‘common pea fuad fho 
sweet pea gave him much difficulty, because, althou^^ they are 
as obviously fitted for insect-vieits as the rest of the order, 
their varieties keep true. The fact is that neither of fibtise' 
plants being indigenous, they are not perfectly adapted Ibur 
fertilisation by Bri tish insects. He could not, at this 
of his observations, know that the co-ordination belwnii^S^ 


• €Mmer^CktniUiisyimyp.m. ^ 
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flower end tbe perUoolar insect wbiob fertilises it may be as 
Plicate as that c>et ween a look and its key, so that tbis oxplana- 
tioa waa not likely to oooiir to him. 

Besides obsenring the Legnminosw, he had already bogmi, 
as shown in the foregoing extracts, to attend to the Btructure 
of other flowers in relation to insects. At the beginning of 
18$0 he worked at Leschenaultia,* which at first pu 2 /.lod him, 
bnt was ultimately made out. A passage in a letter cliiofly 
relating to L<»cheuaultia seems to show that it was only in the 
spring of 1860 that ho began widely to apjdy his knowledge 
to the relation of insects to other flowom. This is somewhat 
snrprising, when wo remember that ho had read Sprcngcl many 
years before. Ho wrote (May 14):— 

'* 1 shonld look at this curious contriTanco as specially 
related to risits of insects; as 1 bi'gin to think is almost 
nniversally the case.** 

Breii in July 1862 he wrote to Asa Gray:— 

*' There is no end to the adivptatious. Ought not those cases 
to make one very cautions when one doubts about the use of 
all parts ? 1 fnlly believe tliat the stniotiiro of all irregular 
flowers is governed in relation to iMBe.ets. Int^uclH are the 
Lords of tb« floral (to quote the witty AfAenurumJ world.” 

This idea has been workid out by H. Miillcr, who has writh n 
on insects ui the cbaractor of fiower-brcc(l('i*s or ilower- 
fanoiers, showing how the habits and structure of the visitors 
are reflected in the forms and colours of the flowers visitecL 
He was probably attracted to the study of Orchids by tho 
fSaol that several kmds are common near Dowm. The letters 
of 1860 show that these plants occupied a good deal of his 
attention ; and in 1861 he gave part of the smnmer and all 
the autumn to tho subject Ho evidently considered himself 
idle fox wasting time on Orchids which > 0 Tight to have been 
given to Fariotten tmder Domc$tic4tti<m, Thus ho wrote:— 

** There ts to me incomparably more interest in observing 
tbm iawnriting; but I feel quite ^ilty in trespassing cm these 
suljects, Mid not sticking to varieties of the confounded cocksy 
hens and ducks. 1 bean that Lyell is savage at me.” 

was in the sommer of 1860 that he n^c out <me of tho 
ladbt ftriJdni; and familiar facts in tho Orchid-book, uamelyy 
tholniii&er in which the pollen masses are adapted for removal 
by inssoto. Ha wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker, July 12:— 

**1 Jiava been examining Orchis pwamidalisj and it almost 
agr^ pMfliapa even beats, your Listers case; the stkky 

.* Bb pablhdiad a rikovt paper m tbo manner of fertUliation of this 
flowss^te^ Ctadenstf C^m^ds 1871, p.'ll(Kl. 
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glands fure oongonitallY united into a saddlo-sbaped or^n, 
which has great power of muTement, and seizes hold of a brisiLe 
(or proboscis) in an admirable manner, and then another 
movement takes place in the poUon masses, by whidi they are 
boantifully adapted to leave ]>o]Ien on the t^ro lateral stigmatio 
burfooos. I never saw anything so beautiful.” 

In June of the same year ho wrote:— 

You speak of adaptation being rarely visible, though 
present in plants. 1 have jnst recently been looking at the 
common Orchis, and 1 dec*lure I think its adaptations in every 
part of the flower quite as iH'uutiful and plain, or even more 
beautiful than in the woodpecker.” * 

He wrote also to Dr. Gray, Juno 8,1800 :— 

Talking of adaptation, I liavr lately boon looking at our 
common orchids, and I dare say the facts are as old and well- 
known as the hills, but 1 have boon so struck with admiration 
at the contrivances, that I have sent a netico to the Oardenert* 
Chronicle.'* 

Besides attending to the fertilisation of the flowers he was 
already, in 1860, busy with the homologies of the parts, a 
subject of which ho intido good use in the Orchid book. He 
wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker (July):— 

" It is a real good joko my discussing homologios of Orchids 
with you, after examining only three or four genera ; and this 
very fact makes mo feel positive 1 am right 1 I do not quite 
understand some of your terms ; but sometime I must got yon 
to explain the homologios; for I am intensely interested in 
the subject, just as at a game of chess.” 

This work was valualde from a systomatio point of view. 
In 1880 he wrote to Mr. Bc niham :— 

“ It was very kind in you to write to me about the Orchidefs, 
for it has pleased mo to au extreme degree that I could have 
been of the leoBt use to you almut the nature of &e parts.” 

The pleasure wltioh his early observations on Orchids gave 
him is shown in such passages as the following from a hitter to 
Sir J. D. Hooker (July 27,1861) 

** Tou cannot conceive how the Orchids have delighted me. 
They came safe, but box rather smashed; cylin£ical old 
cocoa- or snuii'-canister much safer. I enclose postage. Aa an 
account of the movement, I shall allnde to what 1 auppoe# is 
Oncidium, to make certain ^—^is the enclosed floi^er wi& crum¬ 
pled petals this genus ? Also 1 most specially want to know 
what the euclosod little globular brown Orchid is. I Iqpne 


,, * Tbi woodpecker ww (»e of his stock examples of ^doptethm, 
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only seen pollen of a Oattloya on a bee, but sorely bavo yoo 
not unintentionally sent me wbat I xvantod most (after Cataso- 
turn or Mormodos), viz., one of tbe Emdendrcm V! 1 pnrticn- 
Urly want (and will presently tell you v^y) anutlier spiko this 
little Orchid, wuth older flowers, some even almost withurod." 

His delight in observation is again shovm in a letter to 
Dr, Gray (1863). Iteferring to Oriigors lottors from Trinidad, 
be wrote: —“Happy man, ho has actually seen crov\dH of 
bees flying round Oatasotum, with tlio |K>llinia sticking to their 
backs! ” 

The following extracts of letters to Sir J. T), Hooker illus¬ 
trate further the iuk’rest uliich his work excit’d in him :— 

“ Veitch scut me a grand l<d this morning. What wonderful 
stmeiures I 

“ I have now rccu enough, and you must not scud me more, 
for though I enjoy looking at ihom muchy and it has Imhui very 
ufu^id to me, seeing so many diflbrent forms, it is idluuoss. 
For my object each spc-cios requires studying for dtys. I 
wish yon had time to take up Uie group. I would give a 
good deal to know what the rostellum is, of which I have 
traced so many curious modifications. I suppose it cannot be 
one of the stigmas,* thore scorns a great tundency for two 
lateral stigmas to appear. My paper, though touching on 
only subordinate points will run, 1 fear, to 1(K) MS. folio 
pages! The beauty of the adaptation of parts seems to mi 
unparalleled. I should think or guess waxy pollen was most 
diflerentiated. In Cypripcdiiim which seems least mmlifled, 
and a much externiinate<l group, the {^lius are singb-. In all 
othertf as far as 1 have seen, they are in pockets or four; and 
these packets cohere into many wedge-formed masses in Orchis; 
into eight, four, and finally two. It seems curious that a 
flower imould exist, which could at inont fertilise only two other 
flowers, seeing how abundant pollen geiiorally is; this fact I 
locdt at as explaining the perfection of the contrivance by 
wldbh pollen, so important from its fewness, is carried 
:6oi& flower to flower ” t (1861). 

** I was blinking of writing to you to-day, when your note 
with the ^brehids came. What ^ghtful trouble you have 
about Vanilla; you really must not take on atom mure; 

* II Is a modSj^tkm of the upprv stis'na. 

t This Mther obootue statemeat may be panphnMf>d thus:— 

macbhuiiy is so perfect tlist t!>e plant can afl >rd to mmimise the 
sittiu. I of pollai produ^. Where the muohiuf'ry for polUfU distnbaiion 
is cf a wttder acni, for iimtsiiioe where it is carried by the wind, enonnoos 
qjl^flos ass wrodaoed, * 4 . ia the fir tree. 
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for the Orohide ere more play than real work. I hate been 
lonoh interostec) by Epidendmm, and have worked all morning 
at them; for Heaven’s sake, do not oormpt me by any 
(August SO, 1801). 

He originally intended to publish his notes on Orchids as a 
paper in the Linncan Society's but it soon became 

evident that a separate volume would be a more suitable form 
of publication. In a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker^ Sept. 24,1861, 
he writes:— 

“ 1 have been acting, 1 fear that you will think, like a goose; 
and perhaps in truth 1 have. When 1 finished a few days ago 
my Orcliis paper, which turns out one hundred and forty f^o 
pages 1 f and thought of the expense of woodcuts, I said to 
myself, I will offer the Linnean Society to withdraw it, and 
publish it in a pamphlet. It then Hashed on mo that perhaps 
Murray would publish it, so I gave him a cautious description, 
and offered to sliare risks and profits. This morning he writes 
that he will publish and take all risks, and share profits and 
pay for all illustrations. It is a risk, and Heaven knows 
whethor it will not bo a dead failure, but 1 have not deceived 
Murray, and [have] told him that it would interest thcMSe 
alone who oared much for natural history. I hope I do not 
exaggerate the curiosity of tho many special contrivances.” 

And again on September 28tb :— 

What a good soul you are not to sneer at me, hut to pat 
mo on the b^k. I liave tho greatest doubt whether 1 am not 

f oing to do, in publishing my paper, a most ridiculous thing, 
t w'ould annoy me much, but only for Murray’s sake, if the 
publication were a dead failure.” 

There was still much work to be done, and in October he 
^ras still receiving Orchids from Kew, and wrote to Hookttr 
** It is impossible to thank you cnotigh. I was almost 
at the wealth of Orchids.” And again— 

Mr. Veitch most generously has seat me two splesidid bods 
of Mormodes, which will be capital for dissection, ]|>at 1 fmt 
will never be irritable; so for the sake of duuity and love of 
heaven do, I beseech yon, observe what amvement takes idaNr 
in Cyohnoohes, and what part must be touched. Mr. Y, has 
also sent me one splendid flower of Oatasetum, the iqpil 
wonderful Orchid I have seen.” 

On October 13 he wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker 
^ It seems that I cannot exhaust your good natmOit I Itnye 
had the hardest day’s work at Catasetun and buds of 
modes, and believe I understand at last the ]ne<fitaiiimn el 
movements and the functions. Oatasetum is a<*beaiitifril eiMf 
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of Bli^t modifieatton of straotoro leA<3ing to now fhnctions. 
I neret wm more intereoted in ftny subjeot in all my Jifo than 
in of Orohido. 1 owe very much to yon.'* 

Again to the eamo friend, November 1,1801:— 

** u yon really can spare another Catasetiim, when nearly 
ready, I shall bo most grateful; had 1 not better Bond for it ? 
The case is truly marvellous; the (so^alled) sensation, or 
stimulus from a light touch is certainly transmitted through 
the antennm for more tlian one inch imiatUaneoMly. ... A 
cursed insoot or something let iny last flower off last night" 
Professor de Oandolle has remarked” of my father,Oe n'ost 

C lui qui auiait domando do oonstruire dos palais pour y 
^sr des laboratoires.” This was singularly true of his 
orchid work, or rather it would bo nearer the truth to say that 
he had no laboratory, for it naa only after the publication of 
the FerHli8<Ui(m of Orchids^ that ho built himself a green* 
house. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (December 21th, 
1862) 

** And now 1 am going to toll yon a mngt important piece of 
newt!! 1 have almost resolved to build a small hot-house; my 
neighbour's really flrst-rate gardener has suggested it, and 
offored to make me plans, and see that it is well done, and ho is 
really a c iover fellow, who wins lots of prizes, and is very 
observant. Ho believes that we should succeed with a little 
pa^ence; it will bo a grand amusement for mo to exporimont 
with plants." 

Again he wrote (February 15th, 18C3) :— 

** 1 write now be^nso the now hot-houRo is ready, and I long 
to stock it, just like a schoolboy. Could you tell ino pretty 
soon what plants you can give mo; and then 1 shall know 
fduit to order ? And do advise mo how 1 had bettor get such 
plants as you can i^rc. Would it do to send my tax-cart 
early in the morning, on a day that was' not frosty, lining the 
cart with mats, and arriving here before night ? I have no 
iddU wbeyior tUs degree of exposure (and of course the cart 
would be oold^ could injure stove-plants; they would be about 
i|yobmaa(witn bait) <m^e journey homo." 

A week later he wrote:— 

^Ton cannot im^ine what pleasure your plants give me 


ebjeli that if they were not our own, perhaps we should 

ntlik^ euelt traoseeudant beauty in each 1^." 

** Af<M»e$Set8ei*ncu 

tflpwrp^Tkds Tqsm m iSl, 1862 . 
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And in March, when he was extremely tinwdl, he wrote 
A few vrordB about the stove-plantfl; they do so amuse me. 
I have crawled to see them two or three times. Will you 
correct and answer, and return enclosed. I have hunted in idl 
my books and cannot find these names, and I like much to 
know the iamily.’* His difficulty with regard to the names of 
plants is illustrated, with regard to a Lupine on which he was 
at work, in an extract from a letter (July 21, 1866) to Sir 
J. 1). Hooker; “ I scut to the nurseiy garden, whence 1 bought 
the seed, and could only hear that it was * the common blue 
Lupine,’ the man saying *he was no scholard, uid did not 
know Latin, and that j^iarties who make experiments oug^t to 
find out the names.' ” 

'I'he book wus published May 15th, 18C2. Of its reception he 
writes to Mr. Murray, June 13tli and 18th :— 

'I'he Botanists praise my Orchid-book to the skies. Some 
one sent ino (i>crhapB you) the Parthenon^ with a good review. 
The Athenmim* treats me with very kind pity and contempt j 
but the reviewer knew nothing of his Bubject’’ 

There is a superb, but 1 fear exaggerated, review in the 
London lieview.^ But I have not been a fool, aa 1 thought I 
was, to publish; for Asa Gray, about the most competent judge 
in die world, thinks almost as highly of the book aa does me 
London Beview, The Athenaeum will hinder the sale greatly.” 

The Bov. M. J. Berkeley was the author of the notice in the 
London Beviewt as my father learned from Sir J. D. Hooker, 
who added, “ I thought it very well done indeed. I have read 
a good deal of the Orckid’booK, and echo all he sayu.’* 

To tliis my father replied (June 80th, 1862):— 

** My dear old friend,—^You speak of my warming theooddei 
of your heart, but you will never know how oftra y<m Imve 
warmed mine. It is not your approbatiem of my eotentlfio 
work (though I care for that more than for any one’s): it is 
something deeper. To Biis day 1 remmnbor keenly a letter 
you wrote to me from Oxford, when I was at the WaterHmre, 
and how it cheered me when 1 was utterly weu^ of lils. 
Well, my Orohid-book is a success (but 1 do not know whether 
it sells).” 

lu another letter to the same friend, he wrote 
** You have pleased me much by what you say in reguA to 
Bentham and Oliver approving ctf my bmk; ^ I had ^ o 
sort of nervousness, and doubted whether I had not mtoe sa 
egregious fool of myself, and concocted pleasant little stiaeUf 

t Jim%Uth, iMk 


• Key Stth, 1S63. 
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romArki for reTiews, eucb as * Ifr. Darwin's head seems to Iisto 
been tnmed by a certain degree of success, and be thinks that 
toe most trifling observations are worth publication.* ’* 

He wrote too, to Asa Gray:— 

** Tour generous sympathy makes you ovor-estimato what 
you bave read of my Orohid>book. But your letter of Hay 
ISto and 26to baa given me an almost foolish amount of 
satisfaction. The subject interested me, I knew, beyond its 
real value; but I had lately got to think that 1 had made 
myself a complete fool by publishing in a serai-popular form. 
Now I shall confidently defy the world. ... No doubt ray 
volume contains much error: how curiously difficult it is to bo 
accurate, toough I try my utmost. Tour notes have intorestod 
mo beyond measure. 1 can now afford to d— my critics 
with ineffable complacency of mind. Gordial thanks for this 
benefit** 


Sir Joseph Hooker reviewed the book in the Oardpnera* 
€hroniel6y writing in a snccesaful imitation of the stylo of 
Lindlej, the Editor. My father wrote to Sir Joseph (Nov. 12, 
18G2) 

“ So you did write the review in the Oardenera* Chronidp. 
Once or twice I doubted whether it was Lindbiy; but when I 
came to a i>tlle slap at K. Brown, I doubled no longer. Yon 


arob>rogne 1 1 do not wonder yon have dtHQoiyed others also. 
Perhaps I am a conceited dog; but if so, you have much 
answer for; 1 never received so intich jiraiso, and coming from 
yon 1 value it much more than from any other,*’ 

With regard to botanical opinion gincrally, ho wroto to Dr. 
Gray, ** 1 am fairly astonished at the success of ray b(K>k with 
botauiata.^ Among naturalists who were not botanists, Lyell 
WM pre-eminent in his appnasiation of the book. I have no 
means of knowing when be read it, bat in later life, as I learn 
from pMfMMor Jndrl, be was enthuKiaslio in praise of the 
Fartiliaiition of Orcft{d$t which ho considered next to the 
(kigin,%§ the most valuable of all Ikirwin's works." Among 
tom gweral public the author did not at first hoar of many 
disdples, tons be wrote *to bis cousin Fox in Soi>teml)er 1862 : 
** Hardly any one not a botanist, except yoorsolf, as far as 1 
kn^, bas for it" 

ifWBeQmmine the litoratnre relating to the fertilisation of 
flowers, we do tiot find that this new branch of stndy showed 
any gi^ aottri^ immediately after the puhlioation of the 
flNii.hm-bonk. Thm are a few pspere by Asa Gray, in 1862 and 
1863, by Hildebrand in 1864, and by Ho^^^e in 1865, but 
Hsr great main work by Aiell, Delano, Hildebiand, and 


lebiand, and 
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tho BfiHlen, did not begin to appear until about 1867. Tho 
peiiod during wbicb tbe new Tiewe urere being assimilatod, 
and before beaaine iborougblj fruitful, waa, however, 
Borprigingly short. The IoUt activity in this department may 
bo roughly gauged by the fact that the valuable * Bibliography/ 
given by Prufesoor D’Arcy Thompson in hia translation of 
M tiller’s Befruchtung (1883),* contains references to 814 papers. 

In 1877 a second edition of the Fertilisation of Orehids was 
publishcKl, tho first edition having been for some time out 
print. The now edition was retm^clled and almost rewritton, 
and A large amount of now mat)or added, much of which tho 
author owed to his friend Fritz Muller. 

With regard to this edition he wrote to Dr. Gray :— 

“ I do not suppose I 8h»ll over again touch the hook. After 
much doubt 1 have reBolve<l to act in tliis \^ay with oil my 
l»ool{s for ilie future; that is to correct them once and never 
touch them again, so as tr) use the small quantity of work left 
in mo for now matter.” 

One of the lati'st l oferoncca to his Orchid-work occurs in a 
hitter to Mr. Ben thorn, Ft bnmry 10,1880. It shows the amount 
of pleasure which this subject gave to my father, and (what is 
characteristic of him) that his reminiscence of the work was 
one of delight in the observations which preceded its publica¬ 
tion, not to tlie applause which followed it:— 

** They are wonderful creatures, thcise Orchids, and I some¬ 
times think with a glow of pleasure, when I remember making 
out some little point in their method of fe rtilisation.” 


FJ'ect of Cron-and Self-fertiUsation in the VegetaFle King* 
dom. Different Forms of Flowers on Plante of He mms 
species. 


Two other boohs Itcaring on the proldoin of sex ni plants 
require a brief notice. TAe Fffects of Cross and 
sationf published in 1876, is one of his moat importantwoiks, 
and at the same time one of the most mureadahle to any bttt tiha 
professed naturalist. Its valtm lies in (he proof it ofm of tbs 
mcreaaod vigour given to the offspring by the act of mmth 
fertilisation. It is the complement of w Qrohid book becasse 
it makes us understand the advantage gained by tke meelmiiisms 
finr insurinff oross'fertilisation descriM in that ttork. 

The bock ia also valuable in another bcemisa JA 

throws light on the difiSoult problems of the origin of sexnaH^ 


• My fathei'f* Prefatory Notice” to tibia work k dated Fehtwiy fitk 

t the last of hk writiiigs. ^ 


IfWS, lad it ^erefore alm^ 
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The increased vigour resulting from oross-fortilisation is 
allied in the closest manner to the advantage gained by change 
of oonditions. Bo strongly is this the case, that in some 
iniptanoes cross-fertilisation gives no advantage to tho oiT* 
spring, nnless the parents have lived under slightly different 
conditions. So that tho really important thing is not that two 
individuals of different blood shall unite, but two individuals 
which have been subjected to different conditions. We are 
tbus led to believe that sexuality is a means for infusing vigour 
into the offspring by the coalescence of differentiated elements, 
an advantage which cotild not accompany asexual repro¬ 
ductions. 


It is remarkable that this book, iho result of eleven years 
of experimental work, owed its origin a cbuuee observation. 
My fatiior had raiscHl two beds of Linaria ruhjnm —one set 
being the offspring of croHS and the other of self-fertilisation. 

^ The plants were grown for tho sake of some oliHcrvaiioiis on 
inheritance, and not with any view to oruss-brooding, and ho 
was astonished to observe that tho offspring of solf-fortilisation 
were clearly less vigorous than the others. It seemed incredible 
to him that this result could bo due to a single act of self¬ 
fertilisation, and it was only in the following year, when 
precisely the same result occurrctd in tho case of a similar 
experiment on inheritance in carnations, tliat his aitontiou was 
thoroughly aroused," and that ho determined to make a series 
of experiments specially din ctefl to tho question. 

The volume on Fonm of Flowcn was published in 1877, and 
was dedicated by the author to I’roft'ssor Asa Gray,** as a small 
tribnte of respect and affection." It ennsists of certain earlier 


topers re-edited, wdth tho addition of a quantity of now matter. 
Th» subjecte troattMl in tho book are:— 

^i.) Heterostyled Plants. 

(iLl Polygamous, Diweious, and Gynodicooious Plants. 

Oleistogamio Flowers. 

The nature of heterristyled plants may be illustraU’d in the 
primAse, one of the best known examples of the chiss. If a 
number of primroses be gathered, it will be found that some 
plants yield nothing but ** pin-eyed" dowers, in which the 
Ul^le (or oipm for the transmission of the pollen to the ovulib) 
^ lon& wmle the others yield only **ttom-<^od" flowers 
V with imoit i^los. Thus |urimroses are divided into two sebi 
or cartes sfcmcturaUy from each other. My &tiier 

idmwed that tiiey also diffnr sexusUy, and that in fact the bond 
£lrtwerti the two castes more nearly resembles that between 
mm than any other known relationship. Tkm iot 
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example a long-stjlod primrose^ thongh it can be fertiliaed by 
its own pollen* is not /u% fertile nnlees it is impregnated by 
tbe pollen of a sbort-styled flower. Heterostyl^ plants are 
comparable to bermapbrodite animals* sncb as snails* wbicb 
require the eoncoturse of two individuals* altbongb each pos> 
sessee both the sexual elements. The difference is that in the 
case of the primrose it isperfeci fertility^ and not simply fertilityt 
that depends on the mutual action of the two sets of in* 
dividuals. 

The work on boterostyled plants has a special bearing, to 
which the author attached much importance, on the problem of 
the origin of species.* 

He found that a woiidei fully close parallelism exists between 
hybiidisatti n (t.e. crosses lietweon distinct sjMioies)* and certain 
forms of fertilisation among boterostyled plants. Bo that it is 
haidly an exaggeration to say that the illegitimately ” roared 
seedlings are hybrids altbou^i b« th their pareiits belong to 
ident caily the same species. In a letter to Professor Huxley, ’ 
given in the second voliime of the Life atul Lettere (p. 384), my 
father wtites as if bis reseatches on hciorohtylotl plants tended 
to make him believe that sterility is a seltxitcd er acquired 
quality. But in his later publit'afious, e.g. in the sixth edition 
of the Origin ho adheres to the belief that sterility is an 
incidental f rather than a selected quality. The result of his 
work on hotorostyleil pUnts is of iuiportanoe as showing that 
sterility is no test of spocifio distinctness, and that it depends 
on differentiation of the sexual elomt nts which is independent 
of any racial difference. I imagine that it was bis instinctive 
love of making out a oifficulty uhich to a great extent kept him 
at work so patiently on the hcterostyled plants. But it was 
the fact that general conclusions of the above character could 
bo drawn from his results which made him think bis results 
worthy of publication. 

• Set' AutoHogmphy, p 48 

t Tbo ))uil) n or fertilising element is in each species adapted to 
produce a certain change m the egg<cel] (or female element), just as a 
Key is adapted to a lock. If a key opens a lock for which it was never 
intended it is an incidental result In the same way if the pollen of 
sptCK 8 of A proves to he capable of lertilising the egg*cell of B. 

we may call it incidental. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Climbing PlanU; Power of Movement in Plants; Iniec^ 
tivorous Plants ; Kew Index of Plant Names. 

Ht father mentions in his AuUihiographjf (p. 45) that bo was 
lod to take up the subject of climbing plants by reading 
Dr. Gray’s pspcf* “ Note on the Ck)iling of the Tendrils of 
Plants.” * This essay scx me to have bet'U road in 18G2, but I 
am only able to guess at the date of the letter in which he asks 
iat a reference to it, so that the precise date of his beginning 
this work cannot be determined. 

In June 1863, he was certainly at work, and wrote to Bir 
J. D. Hooker for information as to previous publications on the 
■abject, being then in ignorance of Palm’s and H. ▼. Mohl’s 
works on ^limbing plants, both of which were published in 
1827. 


C. Darwin io Asa Gray. Down, August 4 [1863]. 

My present hobby-horse I owe to you, viz. the tendrils: 
their irritability is iHautiful, as beautiful in all its modifea- 
tions as anything in Orchids. AlK}at the iqjonlancous move¬ 
ment (independent of touch) of the tendrils and upper inter¬ 
nodes, 1 am rather taken aback by your saying, “ is it not wcU 
known?” I can find nothing in any l>O( 0 k which I have. . . . 
Hie spontaneous movement of the tendrils is indc{K udont of 
the movement of the upper intemodes, but both work har- 
monionlly together in sweeping a circle for the tendrils to 
grasp a stick. So with all clsnihing plants (without tendrils) 
as yet examined, the upper internees go on night and day 
■weeping a oircle in tme fixed direction. It is surprising to 
wsitch the ApocyneiB with shoots 18 inches long (beyond the 
■apporting stiyk^ steadily searching for something to climb np. 
’Wossi the idioot meets a stick, the motion at that point is 
^m«ted« Imt in tiiie upper is continued; so toat the 
-elindiiog of all plants yet examined is the simple result of the 
* Ppoe. Amer. Acad. ql Arts and SeieneeSf 1858. 
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8l>ont*]ieona circtdaiory moTemeui of the tipper intomodes.* 
Pray tell me whether anything has been pnblifehed <m this 
subject ? I hate publishing what is old; bnt 1 diail hardly 
regret my work if it is old, as it has much amused me. . . . 

He soon found that his observations were not entirely noTel, 
and wrote to Hooker; I have now road two German books, 
and all I believe that has been written on climbers, and it has 
stirred mo u{) to hud tliat 1 have a good deal of new matter. It 
is strange, but 1 really think no one has explained simplo 
twining plants. These tiooks have stirred mo op, and made me 
wish for plants spficificd in thorn.” 

He coniimu'd his observations on climbing plants daring Uie 
prolonged illness from which he snflVrod in the autumn of 1863, 
and in the fallowing sfiriug. Ho wrote to Sir J. 1). Hooker, 
apparently in March IdlJd 

** Tlio hot-liouse is such an ainusoniont to me, and my 
amuseuient 1 owe to you, as my delight is to look at the 
many odd loaves and plants from Kew. . . . The only ap¬ 
proach to work which 1 can do is to look at tendrils and 
climbers, this does not distress my weakened brain. Ask 
Oliver to look over the enclosed queries (and do yon look) 
and amuse a broken-down brother imtnr^ist by answering 
any which ho can. If yon ever lounge through your houses, 
remombor me and climbing plants/’ 

A letter to Dr. Gray, April 9, 1865, bos a word or two on 
the subject.— 

** I baTO began correcting proofs of my paper on Climbing 
Plants. I sup(Kieo 1 shall l>e able to send yon a copy in four 
(tr Hvo weeks. I think it contains a good deal new, and somo 
curious points, bnt it is so fearfully long, that no one will ever 
read it. If, however, you do not sh'm tlirongh yon wiH be 
an iiunatnral parent, for it is your child.” 

Dr. Gray not only road-it but approved of it, to my father's 
great satisfaction, as the following extracts show 

*♦ I was much pleased to got your letter of July 34ib. Now 
that I can do notbing, 1 maunder over old subjects, and yotsr 
approbation of my oUmbing paper gives me very great satis- 
faction. I made my observations when I uonld do nothiiig 
elas and much enjoyed it, but always doubted whether they 
were worth publishing. . . . . ^ • 

“I received yeeter&y your artidet cm o]imbet% and |l has 

* This view is rejected by some betaaista. • 

t la Uie September number of 8inimaH*» /butmif eondnded fa Ihs 
January number, 18S6. ,, , 
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plewed me ia fto exiraoi diaarj Rnd eyea fiilly manner. Yon paj 
me « eoperb oompliment, and as I bavo inat said to my wife, 1 
^ink my frienda mast perceive that I like praise, they ppive me 
snob hearty doees. 1 always admire your skill in reviews or 
abstracts, and yon hare done this article excellently and given 

the whole essence of my paper .1 have had a Totter 

from a good soologist in S. Brasil, F. Mllller, who has been 
stirred op to observe olimlK>re, and gives me some curious cases 
of braneilKjlimbers, in whiub branches are converted into 
tendrils, and then continue to grow and throw out leaves 
and new branohos, and then lose their tendril clmracdi'r.” 

The paper on Climbing Plants was rcpnblisLoil in 1875, as a 
separate book. The author had been unable to give liis cus¬ 
tomary amount of c4iro to the stylo of tlic original essay, owing 
to the fact that it was written during a porind of contiimcKl ill- 
health, and it was now found to require a groat rUuil of altera¬ 
tion. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (Man?h 3,1H75) ; “ It is 
lucky for autbors in general that tboy do not require such 
dreadful work in merely licking what they write into shape.*' 
And to Mr. Murray, in Septoinber, ho wrote : “ Tho correcdions 
are heavy in Climbing PlanUi^ and yet I deliberately wont over 
the MS. and old sheets three times." The book was published 
in SepU'iuber 1875, an edition of 1500 copies was struck off; 
the edition sold fairly well, and 500 additional copies were 
printed in Jane of the following year. 


The Power of Movement in Plants. 1880. 

The few sentences in the autobiographical chapter give with 
■nffieient clearness tho connection between tbo Power of 
Mooment and the bock on Climbing Plants. Tho central idea 
of the book is that the movements of plants in relation it) 
liglJ^ gravitation, dee., are modiheations of a spontaneouH 
tmidency to revolve or circaranutate, which is widely inherent 
in the growing parts of plants. This conception has not been 
generauy adopted, and has not taken a place among tho 
^canons of orthodox physiology. Tho hook has been treated 
byPrcleiaor Saobs with a few words of professorial oontempt; 
and by ^frroor Wiesner it baa been hononred by eaimnl 
and generonily expressed criticism, 
llr. Tliiseltoo * has well mid; ** Whether this masterly 


• * Ckarlw ParwiHt Kature Scries, p. 41. 
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conception of the unity of whftt has hitherto seemed a chaos of 
unrelated phenomena will be sustaiDed, time alone will show. 
But no one can dcubt the importance of what Hr. Darwin has 
done, in showing that for tiie future the phenomena of plant 
movement can and indeed must be studied from a single point 
of view,” 

The work was begun in the summer of 1877, after the publi¬ 
cation of Different Form of FUmert, and by the autumn his 
enthusiasm for the subj(>ct was thon>ughly established, and ho 
wrote to Mr Dyer: “ 1 am all on fire at the work.** At this 
time he was studying the movements of cotyledons, in which 
tho sleep of plants is to bo observod in its simplest form; in 
the following spring ho was trying to discover what nsefnl 
purpose these sioop-movomonts could serve, ami wrote to Sir 
Joseph Hookor (March 2f)th, 1878):— 

** 1 tliiuk wo have proved that tho sleep of plants to is lessen the 
injury to tho leaves from radiation. This has interested me 
much, and has cost us great labour, as it has been a problem 
since tho time of Linnmns. But we have killed or badly 
injure^! a multitude <>£ plants. N.B.— Oxaltf camom was most 
valuable, but lust night was killed." 

The book was published on November 6, 1880, an I 1600 
C4)pie8 wore disposed of at Mr. Murray's sale With regard to 
it he wrote to 8ir J. D. Hooker (November 23):— 

** Your note has pleased me much—for I did not expect that 
you would have bad time to read any of it. Bead tho last 
chapter, and yon will know the whole result, but without the 
ovidonoe. Tho case, however, of radicles bending after cz- 
poBuro fur an hour to geotropism, with their tips (or brains) 
cut off is, I think worth your reading (bottom of p. 525); it 
astounded me. But I will bother yon no more about my b(wk. 
The sonsitivoiiess of seedlings to light is marvcllons.** 

*ro another friend, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, he wrote (Novem¬ 
ber 28,1880); 

** Very many tlumks for your most kind note, hut you think 
too highly of onr work, not but what this is very plcasanti! . . , 
Many of the Gormans are very oontemptnons about mftHwg 
out the use of organs; but they may sneer the sonla out of 
their bodies, and I for one shall think it ttte moat interoating 
part of Natnral History. Indeed you aio greatly miafcaV^ S' 
you doubt for one moment on the very great vabie of yosr 
constant and moat kind aaaiataooe to ns.** 

The book was widely reviewed, and ezedted mnoh intexeat 
among the general pnblio. The following letter refim to « 
leading aritde in tho Tiaies, November 20» 1680 
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C. D. io Mrs. SaiUmrUm^ Down» November 22, 1880. 

My DEiA Sabah, —You see bow audoeiouely I begin; but 1 
have always loved and shall ever love this name. Your letter 
has done more than please me, for its kindness has touched my 
heart. 1 often think of old days and of tlio delight of my 
visits to Woodhouso, and of tl\o deep debt of gratitude which I 
owe to your father. It was very good of you to write. 1 had 
quite forgotten my old ambition about the Shrewsbury news¬ 
paper ; t but 1 remember the pride which I felt when 1 saw 
in a book about beetles tlie impressive words ** cs|itured by 
0. Darwin.” Captured sounded so grand compared with caught. 
This seemed to me glory enough for any man! I do not know 
in tho least what made ilie Timet glorify mo, for it has some¬ 
times pitched into me ferociouKly. 

1 should vt ry much like to suo you again, but you would 
find a visit hero very dull, for wo feel very old and have no 
amusement, and load a solitary lift!. But wo intend in a few 
weeks to spend a few days in London, and then if you have 
anything else to do in London, you would perhaps come and 
loneb with us. 

Beliovo me, my dt^ar Sarah, 

Yours gratefully and affectionately. 

The following letter was called forth by the publication of a 
volume devoted to Uie critioiam of tho Power of Mfmment in 
Plants hy an accomi)li8hed botanist. Dr. Julius Wiesner, Vto- 
fessor of Botany in tho University of Vienna; 


0. D. to Julius Wiesner, Down, October 25th, 1881. 

My OEAit Sin,— 1 have now finished your buok,;^ and havo 
understood the whole except a very few passages. In tho first 
place,*lct me thank you cordially for the manner in which you 
have everywhere treated mo. You have showu how a man 
may differ from another in the most decided manner, and yet 

ezpre« his differenoo with tho most perfect courtesy. Not a 

■ 

* Mfs. Haliburtini was a daughter of oy father's early friend, the late 
Mr. Owen, of*Woodboase. 

f Hm. Halthnitott had reminded him of his raying as a boy that if 
» Eddowes* aamiNipev ever aUtid«d to him ae^'our deiMrriiig 
UiwnsmMi,** his asmtiou would be amply gratifled. 
t Das BmsegHngspmnOffsm dir P/Uim»n, Vienna, 1S81. 
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few Bnglisli and Goman natnralisis might lemm a nneful 
lesson your example; for the coorso language often need 
hy scientific men towards each other does no good^ and only 
do^des soionoo. 

I have been profoundly interested by yonr book, and some 
of your cxperimontB are so beautiful, that 1 actually felt 
ploasuro wliile being vivisected. It would take up too much 
8pnc<3 to discuss all the important topics in your book. I fMU* 
that you have quite upset the interpretation which I have 
given of the ofTocts of cutting off the tips of horizontally 
extended roots, and of those laterally exposed to moisture; 
but 1 caiiiiot persuade myself that the horizontal position of 
lateral branches and roots is due simply to their lessened 
power of growth. Nor when I think of my experiments with 
the ooiylodfuis of l*halnri«y can I give up the belief of the 
trausmission of some stimulus due to ligiit from the upper to 
the lower part. At p. CO you have luisunderstood my meaning, 
when yon say that I l>oli<'ve that thu effects from light are 
transmitted to a part which is not itself holiotropic. I never 
oousidered whether or not the short juirt beneath the ground 
was holiotropic; but I believe that with young seedlings the 

r .rt which bonds near, but above the ground is heliotromc, and 
believe so from this port bending only moderately when the 
light is oblique, and bending rectangularly when the light is 
horizontal. Nevertheless the bending of this lower p^ M 
I conclude from my experiments with opa<]ne caps, is in¬ 
fluenced by tlm action of light on the upper port. My opiniou, 
however, on the above and many other points, signifies very 
little, for 1 have no doubt that your book will oonvinoe most 
botanists that 1 am wrong in all the points on which we differ. 

lndti|>on(lontly of the quostiou of trausmission, my mind is 
so full of facts leading roe to believe that li^ht, ^vity, &e., 
act nut in a direct manner on growth, but as stimuli, that I ant 
quite unable h) modify my judgment ou this head, 1 could 
not understand the juissage at jp. 78, until I ocmsnlle^* xny 
son George, who is a mathematician. He supposes that your 
objection is fuuudod on the diffused light from Ute lamp 
illuminating both sides vf the object, and not being ledooe^ 
with increasing distance in the same ratio as the diraot lig^; 
but ho doubts whether this neemarf correction will acoonat 
the vei 7 little difference in the heliotropic enmture of Iba 
plants in the successive pots. 

With respect to the seasitivenees of the tips of lools to 
oontaot, I cannot admit your view until it is pn^ed tbal I aib 
in wtot about bits of card attsebed by liquid causing 
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aioT6nieat; vheroas nd moremont was oavsed if tii« eard 
leiaained l»paiated from tho tip by a layer of the liquid gum. 
Tho &ot al^ of thicker and thinner bits of cartl attaohed on 
opposite mdes of the same root by shellao, causing movement 
in one direction, has to bo explain^. Yon often speak of the 
tip having been injured; but extomally there was no sign of 
ipjnry: and when tip was jjlninly injured, tho extreme jmrt 
beoame curved towards tho injured side. I oau no more 
believe that the tip was injured by the tuts of card, at least 
when attached by gum-uiiter, than that tho glands of Drosera 
aro iivinred by a particle of thimd or hair placed on it, or that 
the human tongue is so when it fuels any such object 

About the most important subject in my book, namely 
cixoumnutation, I can only say that 1 feel utterly bewildered 
at tho difforenoo in our oondusions; but 1 could not fully 
understand sente parts which my son Francis will bo able to 
translato to me when ho returns huma Tho greater part of 
your book is beautifully dour. 

Finally, I wisli that 1 had citough strength and spirit to 
commence a fresh set of experiments, and publish tho results, 
with a full recantation of my errors when convinood of them ; 
but 1 atp too old for such an undertaking, nor do I suppose 
that I dtal^ be able to do mudt, or any more, original work. 
I imagine that 1 see one {lossiblo source of error in your 
beautiful exporimout of a plant rotating and cx|) 08 e<l to a 
lateral Ught. 

With high roBjiect, and with sincere thanks for tho kind 
manner in which you have treated me and my mistakes, I 

remain, 

My d<;ar Sir, yours sincerely. 


ItuccthorouB Plmtit. 

In 4^0 summer of 1860 he was wtiying at the house of his 
iktter^indaw. Miss Wedgwood, in Ashdown Forest whence lie 
wrote (July 29, 1860),,t<) Sir Joseph HtMikor;— 

** Latterly I have done nothing here; but at first I amused 
nnaelf with a few observations on tho insectHcatching power 
of Brosexa: * and I must consult you some time whether my 
^ iiyporth communicating to the Linnean Society.’* 

!l^ Aiupasf he wrote to the same friend:— 

will gratefully send my notes on Drosera when copied 


* The oomtoon sun-dew. 
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by my copier: the subject amused me when I had nothing 
to do. 

He has described in the Autobiography (p. 47), the general 
nature of these early experiments. He noticed insects sticking 
to the leaves, and finding that flics, &c., placed on the adhesive 
glands, wore hold fast and cmhracM, ho suspected that 
the captured prey was digested and absorbed by the leaves. 
He therefore tried the efi'oet on the leaves of various nitro* 
genouH fluids-with results which, as far as they wont, verified 
his surmise. In September, 18#i0, he wrote to Dr. Gray:— 

1 have been infinitely amused by working at Drosera: the 
movements are really curious; and the manner in which the 
loaves detect certain nitrogenous compounds is marvellous. 
You will laugh ; but it is, at present, my full belief (after 
endless exporiiiicnts) that they detect (and more in con¬ 
sequence of) the part of a single grain of nitrate of 
ammonia; but the miiriuto and sulphate of ammonia bother 
their chemical skill, and they cannot make anything of the 
nitrogen in those salts! 

Later in the autumn ho was again obliged to leave home for 
Eastbourne, wlioro ho continued his work ou Drosera. 

On his return homo ho wrote Ut Lyoll (November 1860) :— 

" 1 will and must finish rny Drosera MS., which will take 
me a week, for, at the present moment, 1 care more about 
Drosera than the origin of all the species in the world. But 
I will not publish on Drosera till next year, for I am frightened 
and astounded at my results. I declare it is a certain fluid, 
that one organ is so sensitive to touch, that a weight sevonty- 
oight-times less than that, viz., ^ which will move 

the best chomiciil balance, suffices to cause a ooniEq>ioaoua 
movoment. Is it not curious that a plant should be flar mcoe 
sensitive to the touch than any nerve in Ae human body? 
Yet I am perfectly sure that this is true. When 1 am ou la^ 
hobby-horse, 1 never can r^st tolling my friends how weu 
my hobby goes, so you must forgive the rider.*’ • 

Tho work was continued, as a holiday task, at Boum^oufth, 
where ho stayed during the autumn of 1862. 

A long break now ensued in his work on inseotivoroiis plants, 
and it was not tiU 1872 that the subject seriously oooupied him 
again. A passage in a letter to Dr. Asa Gray, written in 
or 1864, shows, however, that the question was not sltogcdhef 
absent from his mind in the interim:— 

Depend on it you are unjust on the merits of my beloved 
Drosera; it is a wonderful ;^ant, or rather a most aagaemma 
animal. I will stick up for Drosera to the day of my death. 
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HoftTeb knows wkeiher I shall oyer publish my pilo of expori* 
rnents on ii” 

He notes in his diary that the last proof of the Ewpreaion 
of the JSmHotu was finished on August 22, 1872, and that he 
tegan to work on Drosera on the following day. 

C. D. io Am Gray [Sevonoaks], October 22 [1872]. 

... I have worked pretty hard for four or five weeks on 
Drosera, and then broke down; so that wo took a house near 
Sevenoaks for throe weeks (where I now am) to get oompleto 
rest. 1 have very little power of working now, and must put 
off the rest of the work on Drosera till next spring, as my 
plants are dying. It is an endless subject, and 1 must cut it 
short, and for this reason shall not do much on Dionma. The 
point which has interested me most is tracing tho nervet! 
which follow the vascular bundles. By a prick with a sharp 
lancet at a certain point, 1 can paralyse one-half the loaf, so 
that a stimulus to the other half causes no movement. It is 
just like dividing the spinal marrow of a no stimulus 

can bo sent from the brain or anttirior part of tho spine to the 
hind legs: b’'t if those lathn* are stimulated, they move by 
refiex actioiL 1 find my old results about the astonishing 
smisitivencss of tho nervous system (! ?) of Drosera to various 
stimulants fully confirmed and extended.. .. 


C. D. U) Am Gray, Down, June 3 [1874]. 

... I am now hard at work getting my book on Drosera St Oo. 
ready for the printers, but it will take some time, for I am 
always finding out now points to observe. I think you will 
be interested by my obtkjrvations on the digestive process 
in Drosera; the secretion contains an acid of the acetic series, 
S&d solhp ferment closely analogous to, but not idontical with, 
pepsine; for 1 have been making a long scries of comparative 
truls. Ko human behig will believe what 1 sltall publish 
sboai the moallnoss of the doses of phosphate of ammonia which 
soA.. » * » 

manoscript of Jmcdiwrous Plantt was finished in 
lisiQli 1875.* fie seems to have been more than usually 
enrawbwed by the writing of this book, thus he wrote to Sir 
D. Hookew in Febmary:— 

. *<*lroiiask about m^book,and all that 1 can say is that 1 am 
^1^7 to oottt^t soioide; 1 thought it was decently written, 
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but find 80 much wants rewriting, that it will not be ready 
to go to printers for two mouthH, and will then mahe a 
confounded big booh. Murray will say that it is no use 
pnblishing in the middle of summer, so 1 do not know what 
will bo tho upshot; but I begin to think that ovory one who 
publishes a hook is a fool.’* 

The lKK>k was pnhlishod on Jnly 2nd, 1875, and 2700oopieB 
wore sold out of the edition of 30yu. 


The Kew Index of PJant-Kamet, 

Some account ui my father’s eoimietion with the Index of 
Plant-Xanuft, now (IH02) hoi» j)riiit(d by the Clarendon 
Press, will ho found in Mr. B, J)aydon Jalk-Mui’s paper in 
tho Journal of Botanyy 1887, p. 151. Mr. Jackson quotes 
tho following statonicnt by Kir J, I>. Hooker:-- 
“’•Khortly Ik fore bis death, Mr. Charlos Darwin informed Sir 
Joseph Uooker that it was his iiitouiion to dov*.to a considerable 
sum of money annually for some years in aid or furtherance 
of some work or works of pructical utility to biological science, 
and to make provisions in his will in tho event of theao not 
lioiug completed during his lift time. 

•‘Amongst other olyects connected with Isdanioal sciencK*, 
Mr. Darwin regarded with especial interest tho importance of 
a oompleto indix to llio nauns ami authors of the genera and 
specios of [ilants known to botanists,togotlier with thoir nativo 
couutrios. yU'udel's Komcnrhitor is the only existing work of 
this nature, and altliougli now nearly half a century old, Mr. 
Darwin had found it of groat aid in his own resoarchee. It 
has boon uidisponsablo to evor^ botanical institution, whether 
as a list of all known fiowenng plants as an indication of 
their authors, or as a digest of botanical geography.** 

Since 1840, when the Nomcnelator wns publiahe^ the number 
of described plants may be said hi have doabio<l, tdo that 
Steudel is now sortonsly below the requirements of botanical 
work. To remedy this want, the Nomen^hi tor has boon from 
to time posted up in an interleaved copy in tho Herbwriuai at 
Kew, by the help of “funds supplied by private liberality."* 
My mther, like other Irotanists, had, as Sir Joseph Hoofer 
points out, experienced the value of SteudeFa wtxtk. He 
obtained plants from all sorts of Bonrocs, which were dieii 
inoorrectly named, and he felt the necesinty of adlmriiig 

• Km Gardmt Report, 1881, p 651, 

' <** « 
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tbe tooepted nomonoktore so that he might conroy to other 
workers precise mdicatious as to the plants which he bad studied. 
It was also frequently a matter of importanoo to him to know 
tbs native country of his ox|>erimentu planta Thus it was 
natuxnl that he should recognise the desirability of ccunjdeting 
and publishing the interleaved volume at Kew. Tho wish to help 
in this object was heightened by the admiration ho felt for the 
resolts for which tho world has to thank the Boyal Gardens at 
Kew, and by his gratitude fur tho invaluable aid which for so 
many years he received from its Director and bis staff. Ho 
expressly stated tliat it was his wish to aid in some way tho 
Bcieutifio work carried on at the Iloyal Gartlens”*—whie'h 
induced him to ufifor to supply funds for tho complution of the 
Kew Nomendaior, 

The following passage, for which I am indobtod to Professor 
Judd, is of interest, ns illnstmtiug, tlio motives that actiiat(d 
xny father in this matter. Professor Judd writes:— 

“ On tho occasion of iny lost visit to him, ho told mo that his 
income having recently greatly iucrcascKl, while his wants rct- 
mained tho same, he was most anxious to devote what ho could 
spore to the advancement of Geology or Biology. Ho dwelt in 
mort touching manner on the fact that ho owed so much 
happiness and fame to tho natural history scionecis, which ha<l 
been the solace of what might have boon a painful oxistciico;— 
and be bogged mes, if I knew if any rcssoarch which ct)ul<l bo 
aided by a grant of a few hundreds of pounds, tf) let him know, 
as it would be a delight to him to fuel that ho was helping iu 
promoting the progress of science. Ho infi>rmod mu ut the* 
same time that he was making the same suggestion to Bir 
Joseph Hooker and Professor Huxley with roBp«H;t to Botany 
and Zoology respectively. I was much improsKCtl by llto 
earnestness, and, indooil, deep emotion, with which ho spoke 
of his indebtedness to Science, and his* desire tr> promote its 
intmests.*’ 

Ths^lao of tho proposed work having l>een carefully con- 
sidmie^ Sir Joseph Hooker was able to confide its elulH>ration 
in detail to Mr. B. Daydon Jackson, Secretary of tho Dinricuu 
Somety, whose extensive knowklge of Initanical lit(^rature 
qOhli^ him for the task. My father’s original idm of 
pfodueing a modem edition of Steudurs NomenclaUfr lias Injon 
pxaetioaUy udiandoned, the aim now kept in view is rather to 
oafistruet a list of genera and miecies (with references^ iousded 
» on Ben^om and Hooker’s Oewra Planiarum. Under Bh' 

A 


* See Notare, Jasoary S. 1882. 
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Joseph Hooker's snperrision, the work, carried out with 
admirable zeal by Mr. Jackson, goes steadily forward. The 
colossal nature of the undertaking may be estimated by tiie 
fact that the muniscript of the Ind^ is at the present tune 
(1892) belioTcd to wei^ more than a ton- 

Tlio Kew ' Index,* will be a fitting memorial of my father: 
and his sliure in its completion illustrates a part of bis oha- 
racU r—his ready sympathy with work outside his own lines of 
investigation—and his respect for minute and patient labour in 
all branches of science. 
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OONOLUSIOIT. 

Soke idea of tbe general oonrso of my fathor’e health maj 
hare been gathered from the letters given in the ]troceding 
pages. The subject of health appears more prominently than 
is often necessary in a Biography, because it was, unfortunately, 
so real an element in determining the outward form of his lih). 

My father was at one time in the hands of Dr. Bonce Jones, 
from whose treatment he certainly derived benefit. In latei 
years he became a patient of Sir Andrew Clark, under whose 
care he improved greatly in general health. It was not only 
for his generously rendered service that my father felt a 
debt of gratitude towards Sir Andrew Clark. Ho owed to 
hie cheering jpersonal inflnonoo an often-repeated encourage¬ 
ment, winch latterly added something real to his happiness, 
aikd he found sincere pleasure in Sir Andrew’s friendship 
and Vindnftiui towards himself and his children. During tlio 
last ten years of his life the state of his health was a cause 
of aatis&otion and hope to his family. His condition showed 
eigns of amendment in several particulars. He suiforod 
lees distTMS and discomfort, and was able to work more 
iteadily. 

Scattered through bis letters are ono^ or two references to 
min or nneasincAs felt in the region of the heart. How far 
neee indicate that the heart was affected early in l<fe, 1 
cannotJ^retend to say ; in any case it is certain that ho had no 
msriatmoaf peamanent tinnble of this nature until shortly Inffore 
death. In finite o£ the general improvement in his health, 
whkh has been above alluded to, there was a certain loss of 
rigour ocoasionally apparent during the last few 
JUM of his Ble, This it illustrated by a sentence in a letter 
to hsE old 5pond l^r James Sulivan, written on January 10, 
1870: ** Xy soien^o work tires me more that it used to do, 
btit X have sotiiing else to do, and whether one is worn out a 
yuiir or two mxmot or later signides hut little.** 

A ifaBilaE fyeUng is shown in a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker of 
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June 16, 1881. My father was staying at Paiterdale, and 
wrote: “I am rather despondent about myself. • • • I 
not the heart or strength to begin any investigation lasting 
years, which is tho only thing 1 enjoy, and I have no little 
jobs which I can do.” 

In July, 1881, he wrote to Mr, Wallace: “We have just 
returned home after spending five weeks on Ullswater; the 
scenery is quite charming, but 1 cannot walk, and everything 
tires me, even seeing scenery .... What I shall do with my 
few roiiJiiining years of life I can hardly tell. I have every¬ 
thing to make me happy and contented, but life has become 
very wearisome to mo.” He was, however, able to do a good 
deal of work, and that of a trying sort,* duiing tho autumn of 
1881, but towards tho end of the year, ho was clearly in need 
of rest: and during tho winter was in a lower condition than 
was usual with liim. 

On December 13, ho went for a week to bis daughter’s house 
in Hryanston Street. During his stay in London he went to 
call on Mr. Komanos, and was seized w'hen on the door-step 
wiili an attack apparently of the same kind as those which 
afterwards became so frequent. Tho rest of tho incident, 
which 1 give in Mr. Bomanes’ words, is interesting too from a 
different iK)int of view, as giving one more illustration of my 
father’s scrupulous consideration for others:— 

“ 1 happened to bo out, but my butler, observing that Mr. 
Darwin was ill, asked him to come in. He said he would 
prefer going home, and although the butler urged him to wait 
at least until a cab conld bo fetched, he said he would rather 
not give so much trouble. For tho same reason he refused to 
allow the butler to accompany him. Accordingly he watched 
him walking with difficulty towards the direction in which cab® 
wore to be mot with, and saw tbat, when he had got about 
three hundred yards from the house, he staggered and caught 
hold of the park-railings as if to j^revent himself trom fiJUng. 
Tho butler merefore hastened to Ms assistance, but after*® few 
seconds saw him turn round with the evident purpose of 
retracing bis ste^ to my bouse. Hbwever, afto he had 
returned part of me way he seems to have felt better, for he 
again changed his mind, and proceeded to find a cab.” ^ 

During the last week of February and in the be^^nnin^ ^ 
March, attacks of pain in the region of the hearty with xtrch 
gularity of pulse, became freqnen^ coming on indeed 
nearly every afternoon. A seizure of this sort occurred al^iid 

* ChitheaotionofcartKHDataofanunmUaourootsapdfaav^e 
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IbicH 7, when he was vndkmg alone at a short distance 
from the house; he got home with difBoulty, and this was 
the last time that he was able to reach his mTourite * Sand- 
walk.’ Shortly after this, his iUness became obyioasly more 
serious and alarming, and he was seen bj Sir Andrew Olark, 
whose treatment was contiimed by Dr. Norman Moore, of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Dr. Allfrey, at that time 
in practice at St. Mary Cray. Ho suffered from distressing 
sensations of exhaustion and faintness, and seemed to recognise 
with deep depression the fact that his working days were 
over. He gradually recovered from this oundition, and bccamo 
more cheerful and hopeful, us is shown in the following letter 
to Mr. Hnxloy, who w'os anxious that my father should have 
closer medical supervision than the existing arrangements 
allowed;— 

j “ Down, March 27, 1882, 

“ My dkak HirxLEr, —Your most kind letter has been a real 
cordial to mo. I have felt bettor to-day than for throe weeks, 
and have felt as yet no pain. Your plan seems an excellent 
one, and I will probably act upon it, unless I got very much 
better. Dr. Clark’s kindness is unbounded to me, but he is 
too busy to come here. Once again, accept my cordial thanks, 
my dear «ld frionil. I wish to God there wore more automata • 
in the world like you. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ On. Dabwin,” 

The allusion to Sir Andrew Clark requires a word of ex¬ 
planation. Sir Andrew himself was ever ready to devote him- 
sdf to my father, who however, could not endure the thought 
of sending for him, knowing how severely his great practice 
taxed his strength. 

No especiid chango occurred during‘the beginning of April, 
but on Saturday 15th ho was sciz^ with giddiness while 
aittii^ at dinner in the evening, and fainted in an attempt to 
reaoH^s sofa. On the 17th he was again better, and in'm^ 
temporary absence recorded for mo the progress of an expon- 
moot in which 1 was engaged. During the night of .April 
i8th, about a quarter to twelve, ho had a severe attack and 
^aMBod into a fkint, from which ho was brought hack to 
oonseiousness with ^eat difficulty. Ho seemed to recognise 
&e appluaSh of deaw, and said, 1 am not the least afraid to 

* 1310 allnskm is to Mr. Huxley's address, “ On th« hypothesis that 
'tt^nuds are automata, and its history," given at tbs Belfast Meeting of 
the BiiHsh Assodaiion, 1874, and republLHhcd in Science md Culture, 
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die.** All the next morning he suffered from terrible naniM 
and fiuntness, and hardly rallied before the end came. 

He died at about four o’clock on Wednesday, April 19ih, 
1882, in the 74th year of his age. 

I close the record of my father’s life with a few words of 
retrospect added to the manuscript of his Autobiography in 
1879:— 

“As for myself, I believe that I have acted rightly in 
steadily following and devoting my life to Science. 1 feel no 
remorse from having committed any great sin, but have often 
and often regretted that 1 have not done more direct good to 
my fellow creatures.** 
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0» the Friday ru('C'*m1i!ip my father’a de.itli, the following letter, 
signed by twenty Membera of Parliament, was addnssed to Dr. 
Bradley, bean of Westiuinator;— 

tloi'SE OP Commons, April 21 , 1882 . 

Vbhy Rev. Sin,—Wo ho}je }ou will not ihink wo arc taking a 
liberty if we vouturo to suggest that it would be ncroptablo to a very 
large numWr of our fellow-countrymen of all clasHo.'i and opinions 
that our illustrious countryman, Mr. Darwin, ahould bo buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

We remain, your obedient servants, 


JoBv Lubbock, 

NEVli. SaOREY Maskelyvb, 
A. J. Mukdella, 

G. 0. Tbevelyan, 

Lyon Playfair, 

Chables W. Djlke, 

David Wkwieruurn, 
Abthub Russell, 

Houacb Davey, 

Benjamin Aiimitaqe, 


Richard B. Martin, 
Fbancis W. Bux'iun, 

E. L. Stanley, 

Henry Broadiidrst, 

John Bakran, 

J. F. (hlEETHAM, 
il. S. JlOLI.ANI), 

II. CAMrilEIJi-BANNERMAN, 

Ohablks Bhucf,, 

Rk'uabd Fort. 


The Dean was abroad at the time, and telegraphed his cordial 
ac^escence. 

The family had desired that my father should be buried at Down: 
with regard to their wishes, Sir John Lubbock wrote;— 

* House of Commons, April 25,1882. 

uF DEAB Dabwxk^ — I qtute sympathise with your feeling, and 
nerMEnally I ahould greatly have preferred that your father should 
SBYB fCBlM in Down amongst us all. It Is, I am sure, quite under- 
, Blood the initiative was not taken by you. Btiil, from a national 
IMint of view, it Is clearly right that he should be buried in the 
Abbey* I««toem it a great prlvil^e to be allowed to accompany my 
dear master to the graven 

Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

John Lukbook. 

W* B. D^wxn, Eeq. 


3 
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The family gave up their first-formed plans, and the funeral took 
place in Westminster Abbey on April 26 th. The pall-bearera were 


Sra John Ldbdook, 

Mb. HnxxiBY, 

Mb. James Russell Lowell 
(American Minister), 

Mb. a. R. Wallace, 

The Duke of Devonshibb, 


Canon Fabbab, 

Sib Joseph Hookeb, 

Mr. WiLUAM Spottibwood* 
(President of the Royal 
Society), 

The Earl of Dbbbt, 

The Duke of Aboyll. 


'I'ho funeral was attended by the representatives of France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Ku.ssia, and by those of the Universities and 
leanied Societies, as well as by large numbers of personal friends and 
distinguished men. 

The grave is in the north aisle of the Nave, close to the angle of 
the choir-screen, and a few feet from the grave of Sir Isaac Newton. 
I he stone bears the inscription— 

CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN, 

Born 12 February, 1809. 

Died 19 April, 1882. 
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Date. 

, , 1 

DewrlpUun, 

Arttit. 

In tbo l\MSG88lOD of 

1838 

Water-colour . 

1 

0. Ki('.bmond . j 

The Family. 

1851 i 

Lithogra])h . 

Ipswich British 
Assn. Series. 

1863 

Chalk Drawing. 

Samuel liawrence 

The Family. 

1853? 

Chalk Drawing* 

Samuel Lawrence 

Professor Hughes, 
Cambridge. 

1869 

Bust, marble 

T. Woolnor, B.A. 

ITio Family, 

1876 

Oil Painting t . 
Tf^tched by , . 

W. Ouless, R.A. 
P. Rajon. 

The Family. 

1879 

Oil Painting 

W. B. Richmond 

'J'he University of 
('am bridge. 

1881 

Oil Painting t , 
Etcheil by . . 

lion. .lohn Collier 
Leopold Plameng 

Tho Linnoan Society. 


Ohikf P0BTRAIT8 AjfD Memoriam not taken from Life. 



Statue § . 

Bust. . . , 

Joseph Boehm, 
R.A. 

Chr. Lehr, Junr. 

Mii'^eum, South 

Kensington. 


Plaque . . . 

T. Woolner, R.A*» 
and Josiah 

Christ’s College, in 
Charles Darwin’s 

• 


Wwlgwood and 
Sons. 

Room. 


Deep Medallion. 

• 

J. Boehm, R.A. 

In Westminster 
Abbey. 


’ * Frobablf k aketoh made at one of the sittings for the last-montfoned. 

t A vmMco the artist is in the possession of Christ's Ooliege, Cam- 
bridge. * 

I A repUm by the artist is in the possession of W. B. Darwin, Bsq., 

* f A east from this work is now placed in the New Museums at 
Chmihridge. 


f k‘ 
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APPENDIX n. 


CBISr ENOBATlKaB FBOH PBOTOaBAPEB. 

*1864? By Messrs. Maull and Fox, engraved on wood for Ba/fpai*$ 
Magazine (Oct. 1884). Frontispiece, 24fe and LetterSf vol. f. 

1868 By the late Mrs. Gameron, reproduced in heliogravure by the 
Gambrid<i:e Engraving Company for the present work. 
*1870? By 0. J. Bejlander, engraved on Steel by G. H. Jeens for 
Nature (June 4, 1874). 

*1874 ? By Major llarwln, engraved on wood for the Century Magazine 
(Jan. 188'^). Frontispiece, Life and Letters^ voL ii. 

1881 By Messrs. Elliot and Fry, engraved on wood by G. Emells, 
for vol. iii. of the Life and Letters. 

* The dates of these photographs must, from various causes, remain 
uncertain. Owing to a loss of Looks by fire, Messrs. Maull and Fox can 
give only an approximate date. Mr. Rejlander died some years ago, and 
his bufdnoss was broken up. My brotlier. Major Darwin, has no record of 
the date at which his photograph was taken. 
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JLbbott, F. E., lotteni to, on religi- 
OQB o^nlonSf 65. 

Aberdf^en, BritlBli Asuooiation 
Mooting at, 1859..202. 

Abetract (‘ Origin of Species ’), 192, 
193,195,19C. 

Agassis, Louis. Professor, letter to, 
sending him the ‘ Origin of Spe- 
des,* 208; note on, and extract 
ftmn letter to, 298; opinion of the 
book, 225; opposition to Darwin’s 
▼iews, 285; Asa Gray on the 
opinions 248. 

AgMis, Alexander, Professor, letter 
to:-~on coral reefs, 282. 

Amosticisra, 55. 

Auuworth, William, 12. 

Albums of photographs reociTcd 
from Germany and Holland, 293. 

Algebra, distaste for the study of, 17. 

Allfier, Dr., treatment by, 327. 

American edition of the * Origin,* 
228. ’ 

-CiTil War, the, 249. 

Ammonia, salts ol, behaviour of the 
leaves of Dnterat towards, 320. 

AndeiL excursion soross the, 186; 
Lysll on the slow rise of the, 153. 

AnimiHs, crosring of, 148. 

'Annals and Magasino of Katnral 
Bistory,* review of the * Origin' 
in the, 227. 

AAtl-JaiCobin,242, noU, 248. 

^ntSi «bive*makiiig, 191. 

Anodynms, twisting at shoots of, 
81«. 

Ajmvatas; 02^; pnroihate of, for 
ibe Zoological Station at Naples, 


ABpleton^ Ametioan reprints of the 
'Origin,* 235. 




Asoension, 30. 

'Athenmum,* letter to the, 258; 
article in the, 257; reply to the 
article, 258. 

-retiow of the ‘Origin* in 

the, 211, 212; reviews in the, of 
Lyoll's 'Antiquity of Man,’ and 
Huxley’s * Man’s place in Nature,* 
253, 257; review of the * Varia> 
tion of Animals and Plants,* in 
the, 268; review of the * Fertilisa* 
tion of Orchids,* in the, 308. 

Athenmum Club, 147. 

'Atlantic Monthly,’ Asa Gray’s 
articles in the, 248. 

Atolls, formation of, 282. 

Audubon. 14. 

Autobirigraphy, 5-54. 

' Automata, 327. 

Aveling, Dr., on C. Darwin’s reli¬ 
gions views, 65, note. 

Babbsob and Carlyle, 80. 

Baobclor of Arts, degree taken, 18. 

li&r, Karl Ernest von, 218. 

Bahia, fdrest scenery at, 131; letter 
to R. W. Darwin from, 128. 

B.)rmonth, visit to, 106. 

Bates, If. W., pamr on mimetic 
butterflies, 251; Darwin’s opinion 
of, 251 note ; * Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ opinion of, 251; letter 
to i—on ills * Insect-Fauna of the 
Amazons Yalloy,’ 251. 

Beagle, currespondenee relating to 
the appointment to the, 115-128. 

-, equipment of the, 125; 

aocommodation cm board the, 
125: officers and erew of the, 
120, 127,180; manner of Ulh cm 
board the, 125. 
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* BEAGLB,* 

Beagle, vojege of the, 25-30. 

- - , Zoology of the voyage of 

the, publication of tho, 81. 

Beanii, eiatetl to have grown on tho 
wrong sido of tlie p^. 52. 

Bees, vieits of, noceeeary for the 
impregnation of tho Scarlet Bean, 
301. 

Bees’ cells, Sodgwiok on, 217. 

-combs, 195. 

Beetles, colleoting at, Onmbridgo, 
&o., 20, 23, 100, 109, 194. 

Boll, Pri>fe8«or Thoinas, 141. 

* Bell«et'>no,’ Shrewsbury, an erratic 

bouUIor, 14. 

Boncficorjco, Evidence of, 236. 

Beutham, O., approval of the work 
on tlio fertilisation of orchiils, 
808. 

-, letter to, on orohid.-s, 804, 

310. 

Berkeley, Rrv. M. J., review of tho 
‘ Fertilisation of Orchids’ by, 308. 

* Bermurla Inlands,’ by Prof. A. 

Heilprin,’ 284. 

* Biblioth^quo Univcrsolle de Ge- 

nbve,' review of the‘Origin’ in 
tho, 231. 

Birds’ nests, 195. 

Bloinofiehl, llcv. L., $ee Jentks, 
Key. L. 

“ Bob,” tho retriever, 70. 

Body-snatchers, arrest of, in Cam¬ 
bridge, 22. 

Books, treatment of, 96. 

Boott, Dr. Francis, 230. 

Botanical work, scope and inflnence 
of O. Darwin’s, 297, 298. 

Botofogo Bay, letter to W. D. Fox 
from, 132, note. 

Boalders, erratic, of South America, 
paper on the, 32,149. 

Bouruemouth, residence at, 330. 

Bowen, Prof. F., Asa Gray on the 
opinions of, 243. 

Branoh-cUmbora, 315. 

Breasa Prize, award of tire, by the 
Boyol Academy of Turin, 293. 

Briti^ Association, Sir CX Lyell’s 
Presidential address to the, at 
Aberdeen, 1859.. 202; at Oxford, 
236; action of, in connection with 
the question of vivisection, 288. 


OATS. 

Brodorip, W. J., 141. 

fironn, H. G., translator of tihe 
‘ Origin ’ into German, 229. 

Brown, Robert, acquaintance with, 
84; recommendation of Spren- 
gel’s book, 300. 

Buckle, Idr., meeting with, 35. 

Bulwer’s * Professor Long,’ 88. 

Bimbury, Sir C., hia opinion of the 
Uieory, 227. 

Butler, Dr., schoolmaster at Shrews* 
bury, 8. 

-, Rev. T., 106. 


(.’aerdron, holiday at, 273. 

Ciiinbridgo, gun-practice at, 10; 
life at, 17-23, 30.104-118,142. 

Cambridge, degree of LL.D. con¬ 
ferred by University of, 292; 
Bubsr'riiitiun portrait a^ 292. 

-Puilostiphical Society, Sedg¬ 
wick’s attack before tlie, 234. 

Camerarius on sexuality in plants, 
299. 

Canary Islands, projected excur¬ 
sion to, 114. 

CajMj Vord Islands, 129. 

Cully le, Thomas, acquaintance 
with, 36. 

Carnarvon, Lord, proposed Act to 
amend the Law relating to cruelty 
to animala, 288. 

Carnations, edV-cts of cross-and self- 
fertilisation on, 811. 

Carpenti'T, Dr. W. B., letters toon 
the * Origin of Species,’ 210; re¬ 
view in tlie ‘ ftfe^co-Ghirurgical 
Review,’ 231; notice of the 
‘ Feraminifero,’ in the Athe^/mm, 
257. ® 

Gurus, Prof. Yictor, impressions of 
the Ox&ird discussion, 240. 

-, his translations oi the 

‘Origin’ and other works, 262; 
letter tomi earthwonus, 

Case, Rev. G., schoolmai^ «l 
Shrewsbury, 6. 

Catawtum, mllinia ou adhering to 
bees’ backs, 305; smuitiveiMes 
of flowers of, 807. 

Caterpillars, colouring o^ 268» 8^. 

Cats and mice, 236. 
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CATTLI. 

Cattle, falsely described new breed 
of. 53. 

GeleW African diaraoter of pro* 
dnoU^s of, 227. 

Obambers, B., 179, 240. 

Chemistry, stady of, 11. 

Chili, recent elevation of tho coast 
of, SO. 

Chimneys, employraeut of boys in 
swooping, 161. 

Christ's CSoUege, Csmbridtio, 104; 
bet as to height of couibinatiuii* 
room of, 142. 

Church, destination to the, 17,108. 

Cirrii>edia, work on the, 8S, 1^5- 
158 ; confusion of nomenulnturo 
of, 159; eomplotion of work on 
the, 163. 

Clark, Sir Andrew, treatmout by, 
825, 827. 

Classics, study of, at Dr. Butler’s 
sohool, 9. 

Climbing plants, 45, 818-315. 

'Climbing Plants,’ publication of 
the, 815. 

Coal, supp« 'hA marino origin of, 
158. 

Coal-plants, letters to Sir Joseph 
Hooker on, 158,159. 

Cobbe, Miss, letter hendod BIr. 
Darwin and vivisection ” in tho 
^me*t 290. 

Col.Llream, Dr., 12. 

CollooUons made during the voyage 
of the ’Beagle,’ destination of 
the, 141. 

Oollicff, Hon. John, portrait of C. 
Darwin, by, 292. 

Cooper, Miss,' Journal of a Natu* 
laUst,* 249. 

Oopl^ medal, award of, to C. 
Darwin, 259. 

Coral Beefs, work 00,^32, 148; 
puhlieaUon of, 149. 

• • , second edition of, 281; 
Semper’s mmarks on the, 281; 

* Momy’s eiitioisias, 262; third 
ediikm, 284. 

and Islaads, Prof. Oeikie 
and Sir C. Lyell on the theory 
of, 152. 

and Volcanoes, book on, 

148. 


DAUWIN. 

* Corals and Coral Islands,’ by 
Prof. J. D. Dana, 284. 

OorreoUons on proofs, 201, 202, 
205. 

Correspondence, 74. 

- during life at Cambridge, 

1828-81.. 104-113; relating to 
appuintnicnt on tho ' Ueoglo,’ 
115-128; during the voyage of 
the Ikagh 125-189; duriug 
residence in liondon, 1830-42.. 
HO- 19; on the subject of re¬ 
ligion, 5.'5-G5; during rosidonoo 
at Down, I8i2-l«5i..I.'i0-164 ; 
during the jirogress of the work 
on the ‘ Origin of Species,’ 165- 
205; after the publioation of tho 
work, 200-26.5 ; on the ‘ Varia¬ 
tion of Animals and Plants,’ 
265-268; on the work on ‘Man,’ 
268-280; inisc(dliineous, 281- 
294; on botanical roscarches, 
297-822. 

Cutylodons, movements of, 816. 

Crawford, John, review of the 
‘ Origin,’ 219. 

Croatiofi, objeotiunu to use of the 
terra, 257. 

Cross- and self-fertilisation in 
plants,’ 47. 

Cre.-s-lerliliaalion of bernuijjliro- 
dite flowers, first ideas of the, 
800. 

(’russing of aninuUs, 148. 

C'ychnockef^ 306. 

Ctjpripedium, {M)llon of, 805. 

Dallas, *W. 8., translation of Fritz 
Muller’s ‘Fiir Darwin,’ 262. 

Dt'Uft, Profohsor J. U., defence of 
the theory of subsidence, 288; 

* Corals and Coral Islands,’ 284. 

Darwin, Cburlos It., 1; Auto¬ 
biography of, .5-54; birth, 5; 
loss of rautlier, 5; day-school at 
Bhrewsbury, 6; ualiiral history 
tastes, 6; hoaxing, 7; humanity, 
7; egg-eollecting, 7; angling, 
7; dragoon’s funeral, 8; boarding 
school at Shrewsbury. 8; fond¬ 
ness for dogs, 7; olaMios, 9; 
liking for geometry, 9; reading, 
10; fondness for shoottng, 10; 
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DABWXK. 

Mienoe, 10; at Edinburgh, Il¬ 
ls; early medical practice at 
Bhre^vsbury, 12; tfmrs in North 
Walea, 15; ihooting at Wood* 
house and Moer, 15,16; at Cam¬ 
bridge, 17-23, 30 ; visit to North 
Wales, with Soflgwiok, 24, 25; 
on the Voyage of the ‘ IJcaglo,' 
25-30; TCHidenoo in l.<ouaon, 

81- 37; marriage, 82; residence 
at Down, 37; publications, 38- 
49: inanntr of writing, 49; 
mental qualities, 50-54. 

Darwin, Reminisoenotw of, 66-103; 
personrtl ii]'i»oaranoo, 67, 68; 
mode of walking, 07; diiisectiiig, 
(!7 : laugh ing, 68; gestures, 08 ; 
dress, 09; «'(irly rising, 69; work, 
69; fouiinciss for thjgs, 69; walk'', 
70: love of lluworfl, 72; rid'iig, 
73; diet, 73, 76; citrrosfKmd- 
cneo, 74; business habits, 75; 
smoking. 75; snuff-taking, 75; 
reading aloud, 77; backgammon, 
76; iniisie, 77; bed-time, 77; 
art-criticism, 78; Gommn reaii- 
ing, 79; gciKTul interest ju 
M'ienco, 79; idleness a sign of 
ill-hei Jtli, BO: aversion to public 
nppeiaraucea, 80; visits, 81; 
iioliiluys, 81; love of soenerv, 
81; visile to hydropathic estab¬ 
lishments, 82; family rtdations, 

82- 87 ; hospitality, 87: convt r- 
sational [viwers, 88-90; friends, 
90; local influence, 90; nindcof 
work, 91; literary style, 99; ill- 
henl^, 102. 

-, Dr. Erasmus, life of, by 

Erast Krauso, 48, 286. 

-, ICrasmus Alvey, 3; letter 

from, 215. 

———, Miss Snsan, IctUrs to:— 
relating tlie ‘Beagle,’ api^d.it- 
inent, 118,120; from Vali»ai-ai 80 , 
135. 

-, Mrs., letU^r to, with regard 

to tho publication of the essay 
of 1844.. 171; letter to, from 
Moor Park, 184. 

-, Reginald, letters to, on 

Dr, Erasmtn Dwwin’s common- 
place book and pt^ers, 286. 


DUKKS. 

Darwin, Dr. Robert Waring, 1; hia 
family, 8; letter to, in anairer 
to objections to accept the ap¬ 
pointment on tbe ‘Beagle,* 117; 
letter to, from Bahia, 128. 

* Darwinismiu,' 42. 

Danbony, Professbr, 241; ‘ On the 
final causes of tiie sexuality of 
plants,’ 237. 

Davidson, Mr., letter to, 278. 

Dawes, Mr., 23. 

Do Candolle, Professor A., sending 
him the ‘ Origin of Species,* 209. 

Discent of Mun,’ work on the, 
269: publication of the, ^ 271. 

-, Reviews of the, in the 

‘Edinburgh Review,’ 272; in 
the NoiironforinUt, 273; in the 
7'i7nei, 273; in the i^wfday 
Rertete, 273; in the * Quarterly 
Review,’ 276. 

Design in Nature, 63, 249; argu¬ 
ment from, us to existence of 
God, 58. 

—^-, ovidenoe of, 236. 

DiVi^rn, 801. 

‘ DiliVrunt Forms of Flowers,’ pub¬ 
lication of the, 48, 811. 

Digestion in Drosera, 320, 821. 

Dimorphism and triraorpbism in 
plants, {Nipera on, 45. 

Divergence, priucJpIe of, 40. 

Dohrn, Dr. Anton, letter to, ofEfer- 
lug to present apparatus to tbe 
Zoological station at Naplesi, 
293. 

Domestication, variation uudec, 
174. 

Down, n^idence at, 87,150; dt^y 
life at, 66; looal uifluenoi^wlL 
90; sequestered situation 
151, 

Dragoon, funeral of a. 8. 

Dm^r, l>r.,{)aper before the BtRigh 
Aasuciatiou on Uie ‘‘ Inlelleetaal 
development of Etuope,” ^17. 

Dro4^ observations on,47« Sl9; * 
action of glands aotieii 

of ammontaeal salts <m titeleaveit 
of, 320. 

Dunns, Rev. J., tihe supposed 
author of a Teview in thn 
British Review,’ 235. 
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TtVTCa. 

Dnloh tnuoslation of the * Origin/ 
247. 

Dw, W. Thiselton, on Mr. 
Darwin** botanical work, 298; 
on * Power of Movement in 
Plauta,* 315; note to, on the life 
of Eramua Darwin, 286. 

——, letter to:—on moYoment 
in plants, 316. 

EABTHauAKXS. paper on, 82. 
Earthworms, patter on the forma¬ 
tion of mould by the agency of, 
32, 49: iirst obiservations on 
work dono by, 144; work on, 
; publication of, 285. 
Edinburgh, Fliuiau Society, 13; 
Royal Motlical Society, 14; 
Wernerian Society, 14; lectures 
on Geology and Zoology in, 14. 

———, studies at, 11-15. 

EtUnburgh Ueviow,’*review of the 
' Origin * in the, 232, 283, 235; 
TOYlew of the * Descent of Man * 
in the, 272. 

‘ Effects of '^ross- and Self-Fertili¬ 
sation in the Vegetable King¬ 
dom,* publication of the, 47, 43, 
310. 

Elie de Beaumont's theory, 146. 
England, spretad of the Descent- 
theory in, 264. 

EnMiih Churchman, review of the 
*Ori^n’ in the, 241. 

Engravings, fondness for, 107. 
Enimnologioai Society, ooncurrenoe 
of the members of the, 264. 
Bi^dmdrum, 306. 

Equator, oeremony at crossing the, 
130, 

EnSU^ blocks, at Glen Roy, 147. 

—— boulders of South America, 
pitper on the, 82, 149. 
E^peanopinimasof DaiVin’s work. 
Dr. Falconetr on, 247. 

Evolation, progress of the theory 
a i}<;i65,253, 271,273. 
Esperimmtt love ^ 94. 

ExproHion m man, 224,270. 

—— is the Malayi^ 270. 

i,m. —*<rf the Emotimis, work on 
•the, 2^ 

<Biq|neei^ of the EmotitHU in Mon 


TOBDTOB. 

and Animals,' publication of the, 
47,279. 

Eye, structure of the, 208,215, 227. 

Faloonsr, Dr. Hugh^ 247. 

-, claim of priority gainst 

Lyell, 257; letter from, offering 
a live Proieui and reporting on 
oontinental opinion, 247; letter 
to, 247; sending him the ' Origin 
of 8 (H‘ 0 ies.* 209. 

Family relations, 82-87. 

Farrur, Sir Thomas, letter to, on 
earthworms, 285. 

Fawcett, Huury, on Hux1ey*s reply 
to the Bishop of Oxford, 239, note. 

Fernando Koronha, visit to, 131. 

* Fertilisation of Orchids,' publica¬ 

tion of the, 44, 48, 308. 

‘ ——— of Orchids,' publication of 
second edition of the, 810. 

* -of Orchids,' reviews of the. 

in the 'Parthenon,' 308; in the 
Athenieum, 308; in the * London 
Review,’ 808; in Oardenen* 
Ohroni^, 309. 

- , cross- and self-, in the 

vegetable kingdom, 810^12. 

-of flowers, bibliography of 

the, 810. 

Fish swallowing seeds, 160. 

Fitz-Roy, Capt., 25; character of, 
26; by Rev. G. Peacock. 115: 
Darwin’s impression of, 119, 120; 
discipline on board the * Beagle,' 
127; letter to, from Shrewsbury, 
140. 

Fits wlUiam Gallery, Cambridge, 19. 

Flourens, * Examen du UvredeM. 
Darwin,’ 261. 

Flowers, adaptation of, to visits of 
insects, 303: different forms of, 
on plants of the same species, 48, 
810; fertilisation of, 297-312; 
hermaphrodite, first ideas of 
cross-fertilisatkin of. 300; irregn- 
lar, all ailaptsd for visits of 
inseots, 303, 

Fhutra, ^p«r on tbs larvn of, 18. 

Forbes, David, on the geolo^ of 
Chile, 156. 

Fordyoe, J., extract from letter to, 
55. 

Z 
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rOfiXATIOV. 

*FOTmati<m of Ycgetable Monld, 
tbroagh ihe action of Wonus,* 
publication of the, 49, 285; un¬ 
expected aucoefiB of the, 285. 

Fossil bones, given to the College 
of Burgeons, 142. 

Fox, Bov. William Darwin, 21; 
letters to, 110-118,114,181; from 
Botofngo Bay, 182; in i83<i-1842: 
148, 148, 149; on the house at 
Df>wu, 150; on tht ir respective 
families, 100 : on family matters, 
194: on the progress of the work, 
181, 183, 196; on the award of 
the Copley Modal, 259. 

Franca and' Germany, contrast of 
progress of theory in, 261. 

Proraantle, Mr., on tlie Oxford 
mooting of the British Associa¬ 
tion, 238. 

Frenoli, translation of the ‘ Origin,’ 
246; third edition of the, pul^ 
lishod, 275. 

■ — ■■■ ■ translation of the * Origin ’ 
flrom the fifth English edition, 
arrangementa for the, 275. 

FumariOy 301. 

Funeral in Westmiuiter Abbey, 329. 

QALArAOos, 29. 

Qalton, t'roncis, note to, on the 
life of Erasmus Darwin, 287. 

Oardenert' Chroniclfi, review of the 
* Origin ’ in tlie, 224; Mr. Patrick 
Mattliew’s claim of priority in 
the, 232; review of the * Fertili- 
ealion of Orchids,’ in the, 809. 

Geikie, Prof. Archibald, notes on 
the work on Coral Beefs, 152, 
182; notes on the work on Vol* 
oanio Islands, 163; on Darwin’s 
theory of the parallel roods of 
Glen Boy. 145, 

Geoffb^ si Hilaire, 207. 

* Geological ObeemtionB on South 
America,’ 88; publication of the, 
156. 

’Geological Observatione on Vol¬ 
canic Islands,’ publication of the, 
153; IVotGeikie’s notes oo the, 

isa 

Gecdogieal Sodety, Mcietiuryihipof 
the, SI, 144. 


GBAT. 

Geological work in the Andei^ 136. 

‘ Geologist,’ review of the * Orkla* 
in the, 250. 

Geology, commencement of the 
stu^ of, 24, 113; lectures on, 
in Edinburgh, 14; predilection 
for, 134, 1^; study of, during 
the Beagle'i voyage, 27. ^ i 

German .translation of the * Origin 
of Species.’ 247. 

Oormany, Hackel’s influence in the 
spread of Darwinism, 262. 

-, photograph-album received 

from, 293. 

-, reception of Darwinistic 

views in, 247. 

-and France, contrast of pro¬ 
gress of theory in, 261. 

Glacial period, influence of the, on 
distributioD, 43. 

Glacier action in North Wales, 32. 

Glands, sticky, of the pollinia, 804. 

Qlcn Boy, visit to, and papd' on, 
31; expcfiition to, 145. 

Glo»$ot)uirium, 142. 

Glutton Club, 107. 

Gorilla, brain of, compared with 
that of man, 287. 

Gower Street, Upper, residence in, 
82. 148. 

Grahsm, W., letter to, 63. 

Grant, Dr. B. E., 12; an evolntfonist, 
169. 

Gravity, light, Ac., actlngasstifnidi, 
818. 

Gray, Dr. Asa, compariBon of min 
drops and variations, 63; l^ier 
from, to J. D. Hoolmr, <m jthe 
’ Origin of Species,’ 234: sxtfdM 
in the ’Atlantic MonthlyAiMS; 
Darwiniana,* 2^; on tibe ^^pmr- 
ism, ” Nature abhon dose 
8ation,’’J301; ’’NoteontheeoiliBg 
of the TendrOa of Plants,” 818. 

- -. , letters to i on Deetonn 

in Ifature, 68; with abstmet of 
the theoiT of the *Chii||ia ef 
Spcciee,’ 188; teabag ubn the 
‘ Origin of Speciet.* 209; siuwsii' 
ittg an Aroearioan editioik,891^ OH 
Bedgwiek’s and Pietot'i renMi, 
231; <01 notioes in ^ 'INttti 
British’ and ’Edhibaq^* Be* 
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Tievi, and on ike tboologioal 
Tfow, SSft; on the position of 
IVo&i Agu»ks and Bowen, 243; 
nn kifl amole in tko * Atlantio 
243; on change of 
apeotes hy doecont, 246; on do- 
sign, 249: on ttie American war, 
249; on the ‘Desoont of Man,' 
271; on the biographirai notice 
in ‘Nature,’ 291; oh their elec¬ 
tion to the French Inatitnte, 292; 
on fortiliaation of Papilionaceous 
flowers and LdfieHa by inscots, 
301, 802; on the struoinre of 
irregular flowers, 303; on Orchids, 
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